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Thanks to competition THE DEMERARA LIFE to-day is “the 
most liberal Company transacting business in the Colony.” Its 
policies rank second to none. 


LOWEST PREMIUMS, 
LARGEST PROFITS, 

MOST LIBERAL CONDITIONS. 
(Loans granted at a moment’s notice.) 


EXTENDED INSURANCE, 
MUTUAL PARTICIPATION IN ALL PROFITS, 
PROMPTEST IN SETTLEMENTS. 


(Claims paid over the counter while the Claimant writes his discharge.) 


CONSIDERATION. 


One calendar month of grace allowed for the payment of all premiums 
free of fines or other charges. Overdue premiums accepted plus 


interest at6/ per annum for actual time overdue after expiration of 
month of grace ;_ no usurious 10% penalties exacted ! 


RESULT. 


All previous records broken for six consecutive half-years, the 
figures to 30th June, 1919, showing :— 


BR rances Pca, ISSUCA, rescence, $530,393. 
TOTAL. ANNUAL INCOME, OVER $300,000. 


For Life Assurance Rates, Terms of Mortgages (Home-purchase or 
Ordinary), and other information, apyly to 
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TIMEH RI: 


THE JOURNAL OF 


THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL AND COMMERCIAL SOCIETY 
OF BRITISH GUIANA. 


VoL. VI. SEPTEMBER, 1919. COLONISATION VOLUME, 


EDITORAL NOTES. 


This isa Colonisation volume and most of the articles have some 
bearing upon the great problem of populating the Colony. 


It might perhaps be considered that the account of the migration of 
British settlers in Surinam in Mr. Cundall’s paper has little bearing on 
the subject, but when it is carefully read the opposite will appear: 
Surinam, Jamaica and Antigua wanted colonists, and the proprietor of 
Surinam had a grievance when the colony was given over to the Dutch. 
Lord Willoughby knew that a colony without people was useless to its 
owners. The British, who had mostly come from Barbados, were as loyal 
as the “‘ Little Englanders” of to-day, but they claimed the right to carry 
off their labourers, which the Dutch wanted to prevent. The account of 
the provisions made for the Surinam immigrante in Jamaica is. very 
suggestive ; free land and assistance at the beginning was the rule; Mr. 
Oudschans Dentz gives us the Dutch side of the matter. 


Opening up the country has always been advocated by Timehri, but 
we cannot do very much with the people we have. At the same time due 
praise must be given for what has been done, for after all we cannot 
develop any place without settlers. The same difficulties we have now 
were prominent in the olden time; they cropped up whenever an 
attempt was made to develop the colony. Instead of getting a 
fuller labour supply our predecessors took the people from cotton 
and coffee to grow sugar, Future development should not be on such 
lines, for we want to retain all our industries. The papers on African, 
East Indian and Chinese immigration should help to show the value 
of the different peoples, In a progressive world every man is faulty but 
we must not lay undue stress upon their faults. 


It is hardly necessary to excuse the first paper on Timehri rocks, 
but it may be desirable to explain that the portrait of the Assistant Editor 


il. Timehra. 


was not inserted on his initiative. Our Journal has been a consiste nt 
advocate of a railroad to the interior. This matter is deat with in three 
papers by Messrs. Comber, Lavis and Buck; the last gen leman has also_ 
dealt with artesian wells, which will probably affect us in many ways. 
For the outsider it may be mentioned that the greatest difficulty on our 
coast lands is the want of a full and pure water supply. 


Two papers from the pens of Messrs. Bodkin and Cleare are interest- 
ing. Mr. Bodkin shows us that the native Indian is ingenious enough to 
make a gun-trap on the lines of the older bow-springe. The word 
Camouflage as applied to the protective measures of insects by Mr. 
Cleare may get into use, now that it has beeome familiar. 


Possibly some of our readers may think the article on the famous 
murder case at Noitgedacht a little out of place, but itis of legal and his- 
torical interest ; the notes on Obeah form a useful addition to the case. 


Everyone in the colony is aware that a deputation to advocate 
Colonisation has gone to London and at the time we write appears to 
have initiated a useful work for the future. We can at least hope for 
success though the upset caused by the Great War tends to put some 
things in the background. ‘There is probably so much to be done within 
the Empire that a little delay must not upset us. The war is fortunately 
at an end but it has left an aftermath of troubles which will affect the 
world for a long time. The optimist, however dark may be the outlook, 
will never despair ; he looks back and sees mankind overcoming many 
difficulties. There is much to be done, and means must be provided. 


Our frontispiece has portraits of Dr. Nunan and Col. Roosevelt ; 
this may be considered as a slight tribute to the latter, a man who helped 
Mr. Beebe in his grand work at the Tropical Research Station. Our poor 
local tribute (see Proceedings) will be very trifling as compared with the 
numerous memorial notices in the world’s press. 


Appreciations have appeared in hundreds of periodicals; we extract 
the following from “Natural History,” part of an article by the old 
naturalist John Burroughs :— 


“There was always something imminent about him, like an avalanche 
that the sound of your voice might loosen. The word demanded by the 
occasion was instantly on his lips, whether it were to give pleasure or 
pain. In his presence one felt that the day of judgment might come at any 
moment. No easy tolerance with him, but you could always count on the 
just word, the square deal, and tolerance of your opinion if it was well 
founded. 


The charge that he was an impulsive man has no foundation ; it was 
a wrong interpretation of his power of quick decision. His singleness of 
purpose and the vitality and alertness of each of his many sides enabled 
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him to decide quickly when qthers hesitate and stumble. The emphasis, 
the sharpness of his yea and nay, were those of aman who always knew 
his own mind and knew it instantly. What seemed rashness in him was 
only the action of a mind of extraordinary quickness and precision. His 
uncompromising character made him many enemies, but without it he 
could not have been the Roosevelt who stamped himself so deeply upon 
the hearts and the history of his countrymen. 


** When I think of his death and the great days when such tremen- 
dous world events are fast becoming history and recall what a part 
he could have played, had his health permitted, I realise with new 
poignancy what a loss the world has suffered in his passing! A pall 
seems to rattle upon the very sky. The world is bleaker and colder for 
his absence from it. We shall not look upon his like again.” 


Under the heading ‘Der Noble Roosevelt” the famous “ Hans 
Breitmann ” published in Flaxius,” 1902, some verses worth reading in this 
connection ; we quote the following :— 


It is writ in many a story which came from olden time, 
In legends full of glory, in many a minstrel’s rhyme ; 
Dot he who acted kindly since history began, 

And gently to all beople, was der truest gent/eman. 


And among the very truest of dis kind in der Welt 

As die Rose among the Ritters, I put der Roosevelt ; 

For brave in dis, or dat, in deed, is many a king or knight, 

But Roosevelt’s der only von dot’s brave in all dot’s right. 
* * * 


So Gott be help him onwards unto a glorious end ! 

For de trodden down and lowly efer find in him a friend : 
Votefer snobs and copperheads against his name may bring 
Heaven pless dee for dy nople heart O Roosevelt my king! 


THE ASSISTANT EDITOR. 


“TIMEHRI” OR PICTURED ROCKS. 


By J. Ropway. 


It is desirable that this Journal should contain some account of the 
pictured rocks from which it derives its name and though we have little 
to say of their origin it may be well to put on record what we can 

ather. 

: Geographically the pictured rocks are comprised nearly within the 
boundaries of Guiana, including however several branches of the Rio 
Negro and Orinoco. They are not found in small rivers or creeks ; we 
have them in the Essequebo, Berbice and Corentyne, but not in the 
Demerara. They are usually engraven on rocks near the rapids and 
may possibly commemorate stages in a migration which took a long 
time and culminated at a recent date in some branches of the Rio Negro. 
These in British Guiana are generally covered witha black deposit of 
manganese and iron, which seems to indicate considerable antiquity, but 
Koch-Griinberg found in the Rio Negro examples that appeared to be 
quite recent. Some were apparently unfinished and he thought they 
were often done at intervals, and that the workers returned again and 
again to do a little at atime. Proof of recent work was seen in two 
elaborate figures on a clay bank, which were easily recognised as in dance 
costumes representing a butterfly and a vulture. 


Here we have an indication of the meaning of the figures; they 
are dancers, but only here and there can we see a figure complete enough 
to be recognisable. Sometimes only the head is engraved, hence some 
Eave spoken of sun worship, because the rough circle with rays, which 
is really the head with a feather crown, looks like the sun’s disc. In 
confirmation of the view that the figures are connected with dances we 
find engravings of birds, beasts, turtles, etc., somewhat like those found 
on dancing sticks. It is interesting to note that some have strings of 
beads or quipus which possibly indicate divisions of time and suggest 
that something was meant to be conveyed to those who understood the 
system. 

As none of the Indians can tellus the meaning of the pictures we 
can only speculate and suggest possibilities. We have to start with 
Indian dances and try to find out the reasons for the celebrations. In a 
general way they mean a feast or drinking bout, and the advent of 
Strangers. In early times there were feasts after a victory when plenty 
of meat was available in the shape of the slain and prisoners. We may 
perhaps picture an invasion of a country by strangers like the Caribs, 
who fought their way through other tribes and perhaps commemorated 
a victory by a dance and a record which could be read by those proficient 
in these picture writings. We have evidence of esoteric knowledge in 
the Piaimen, and even yet there may be something procurable that may 
help us to the key. Mr. Penard in Surinam did a little, but I am not quite 
satisfied with his explanation of Timehri. In a general way it may be 
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accepted that the pictures are connected with dances, and that the dances 
were celebrations of events that were of sufficient importance to be 
memorised. It can easily be understood that, given a migration of stran- 
gers who passed on, the people of the country who had escaped were 
ignorant of the meaning of the record left behind. Hence the general 
answer of our aborigines that Timehri pictures were made by some hero 
in a forgotten age. In the Rio Negro, Yaperikuli, the ancestor of the 
Tarianas and Icanas, was eredited with the work, in spite of the fact 
that pictures are still being made. 


Indian dances consist mainly in marching round and stamping to 
the beat of drums. This is very old and possibly was once connected 
with sun worship. Probably however there was even something earlier, 
connected with the seven stars at the pole which appear to swing round; 
in four aspects they may have suggested the original wheeled cross or 
swastika, so common on the Indian aprons. Crosses are also found on 
the Timehri rocks and it is possible that the swastika is a dance emblem 
as well as a suggestion of the little Bear. 


Our Indian dances are described by Schomburgk; he says the 
Warraus have a bird dance, a monkey dance and several others in which 
they imitate the voices and actions of the animals represented. He 
mentions the Macusi dance as the most amusing; it represents incur- 
sions on the Macusis by the Caribs who carried off the females. I may 
mention here that some tribes of cannibals in Peru did not eat women ; 
they were tabooed for food but capture as slaves. In the Macusi dance 
we have evidence not only of rejoicing for a victory but also a comme- 
moration long after the event and therefore it is not going too far to say 
that Timehri pictures may also be commemorative of a festive dance 
in honour of a_ victory. 


The word Timehri appears to be Carib. We find it in the name of let- 
ter-wood, Piratinera, a word made up from paira and timera figured or 
marked ; Laet called it Piratiminere and Aublet Latinised it. It may be 
noticed that similar figures on rocks exist in St. Vincent, once inhabited 
by Caribs. Historical evidence points to the probability that tribes of 
Caribs or people from the same stock were not fixed long in one area 
and we may safely affirm that those who once gave our coast the name 
of Caribana did not entirely die out but moved into the interior. If the 
pictured rocks commemorate the progress of a very slow migration with 
stoppages, they are consistent with the evidence. 


It may possibly be considered far-fetched to call attention to the his- 
tory of the conquest of the West Saxons in England, but there is a sug- 
gestion of something like what may have taken place here. The Saxons 
entered Britain by the rivers and gradually overran the country. For 
about a century they made little progress into the interior, but iu time 
they occupied Wiltshire and probably cut out the figure of the White 
Horse near Westbury as a sign of possession. Later, another white 
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horse was cut in Berkshire near a place called EKastdown which repre- 
sented the eastern limit of Wessex as Westbury did the western bound- 
ary of the time. They are generally considered to have been memorials 
of the victories of King Alfred, but probably the idea that they recorded 
progress is more consistent with facts. The Caribs were the Saxons 
and Normans of the West Indies, a tribe of. hardy pirates, who entered 
the rivers or landed on islands to pick up food, mainly in the shape of 
human flesh. They were stronger than the cassava-eaters of the Islands 
and Guiana and therefore generally gained the victory. We might fancy 
a party going up the Essequebo and dragging their corials through the 
rapids. The enemy finding them engaged in this difficult work, attacked 
and were defeated, with the result that a great feast was held and a dance, 
commemorated at Waraputa and other places. 


There is always much difficulty when we try to get peeps into the 
minds of primitive people. The theory of animism may be convenient 
for the anthropologist but we can be sure that the Indian has never for- 
mulated anything of the kind. The beena cult suggests that the aim of 
the man is to succeed in attaining his object entirely regardless of beasts, 
birds, fishes or even othermen. Wecan hardly goso far as to say that 
the Indian believes in the fairy-tale notion that a sucking-pig would 
run up into his arms to be eaten, and yet there is a kind of propitiation of 
the game animals to make them more easily procurable. Some of the 
dances suggest that by carrying figures of game animals they hope to 
either curry favour with them or even cheat them. The childish idea is 
what we might expect and what we get, e.g., a fisherman catches a small 
fish, tells it to invite its friends to the bait and then puts it back into the 
water. The only fundamental idea is to get what he wants no matter 
how ; “ get it honestly if you can, but get it.” Sometimes there is a sug- 
gestion of cunning in the huntsmanwho has to carry on his struggle 
with others as sharp as himself. We may draw up our theories of 
animism for convenience, but the Indian has no theories ; in most cases he 
does things because others did them when he was a child. We see the 
same principle in mothers ~hen they say ‘‘ Naughty chair to hit baby.” 
No one could affirm that our mothers think the chair has a mind or per- 
sonality. There is some idea of a taboo in connection with the Timehri 
rocks, but this is vague, for our Indians have not gone far enough to 
consider anything really sacred. It has been reported that Indians turn 
their heads away when passing pictured rocks and sometimes drop pep- 
per juice in théir eyes as if to close them against the sight. Mr. Verrill 
says that the costumes usedin the Parasara dance are hung on trees 
as if they should be preserved as long as possible, or asif it were wrong 
to wilfully destroy them. Here isa suggestion of a commemoration of 
the dance for a short time, while the pictured rocks are possibly an 
enlargement of the idea. 


Whether the people who carved the figures had any idea of their 
possible value to their friends is doubtful. We may safely state that 
there wonld be many invading parties and that the record of one victory 
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would inspire confidence ; we might even imagine that those who fol- 
lowed could interpret the scribblings and say how long ago the battle 
had been fought and perhaps be able to overtake their friends. 


However, we are not sure that they were messages for rock- 
scribblings do not necessarily mean very much. When a child writes its 
name on sand at the seaside. there is no suggestion of a message and 
even the lover’s initials on a tree have little real meaning. Globe-trotters 
often carve their initials on monuments because others have done the 
same ; they rarely ask why ? Our actions are not by any means always 
rational and we may be sure that the more primitive a people the more 


childish they will be ; in most cases they illustrate the saying that ‘‘ One 
fool makes many.” 


However, the Indian is not quite a fool, though he does many things 
which appear quite absurd tous. The pictured rocks suggest feasting 
after a victory and a dance with probably a drunken spree. 


But why do the dancers carry sticks with rude figures of game ani- 
mals and imitate the movements of the animals? Is it part of the 
Beena cult—a charm to promote success in hunting? The difficulty of 
answering such questions is insuperable. We know only that Beenas 
are used to promote success but whether their effect is supposed to be 
on the auimal or the man no one can say. Even were an Indian to in- 
vent a plausible excuse we should hesitate to accept it. Something is 
supposed to happen when a Beena is used or when the figure is carried 
in a dance but no Indian reasons out the matter for he simply does 
what his father taught him. We are not by any means prepared to 
blame him for that, for we also live in glass houses and many of our 
customs will not bear consideration. So much is done everywhere 


without thinking out reasons that we may safely state that no one is 
rational at all times, 


Few people ask why they dance. Our society dances are con- 
nected with sexuality, but these are probably quite modern theugh they 
have had a long and gradual development from what we can see here as 
the Cumfoo dances. Such dances, however, were probably not primitive 
for the first to appear are war-dances, of which we find examples in 
Australia. Children jump for joy when they are happy and_ this 
generally means that a feast is in view. The first war-dances were pro- 
bably connected with cannibal feasts, and later we find harvest festivals, 
also connected with the satisfaction after a full meal. Such satisfaction 
was rare and therefore when it happened there would be a commemoration, 
which in some cases, no doubt, would be remembered for many years. 


Primitive man was always hungry; we see in our children what 
happened when he got his opportunity. If he did not quite burst he 
came very near to it. Probably the dance was before rather than after 
because when filled he was more inclined to lie down. The South 
American tribes varied very much in places and at times. Some were 
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always wandering in search of food and never got enough unless they 
were victors in great fights. Starvation was the rule with wanderers 
like the Caribs, hence only a victory with a cannibal feast could satisfy 
their hunger, Possibly in some cases years might pass with hardly 
enough food to keep life together ; the victory and the feast were worth 
commemorating. 


The Carib invaders of Guiana necessarily had little in the way of 
provisions. They did not stop long in one place and though they fished 
and collected molluscs their real food supply came from prisoners and 
those killed in their raids. We have an account by an early voyager 
of the capture of a corial at the bottom of which was a bound captive 
ready to be eaten when the Caribs stopped for the night. We can get 
a fair idea of the position from “‘ Robinson Crusoe.” ‘There is plenty of 
evidence to prove their cannibal propensities as well as their over- 
powering strength. 


The evidence of the mounds in the North-West points to the former 
existence of communities in that district far more numerous than can now 
be found in any part of Guiana. The kitchen-middens twenty feet in 
diameter and as high, either represent large communities or peaceful 
occupation for a long time ; probably both. 


The people who lived there were more civilised than those we know 
and probably defended themselves against the invaders. But it is evident 
that they were killed and eaten and that probably only a few escaped 
into the interior. This, however, took some time and the invaders did not 
enter the large rivers at once ; centuries may have passed before the 
coast people were captured or driven away. The invaders probably 
divided, one section conquered and occupied the Caribbean Islands, the 
other invaded Trinidad and the coast down to Cayenne. There is a 
possible explanation that the invaders of the great rivers were people 
who had been driven from the coast and not Caribs, they would be natural - 
enemies to the inland peoples. 


The problem of the origin of the various tribes found in South 
America on the arrival of Europeans is insoluble. Certain facts, how- 
ever, point toa series of migrations from the North, partly through 
Central America and partly by corials through the Gulf of Mexico and 
Caribbean Sea. The American race appears to have developed in what is 
now the United States where evidence of paleolithic implements in 
enormous quantities points to a very long and slow development before 
much migration took place. Few can appreciate the fact that the distri- 
bution of chipped implements in North America points to long ages of 
gradual progress before the Mexican and Peruvian civilisation could be 
pessible. Everywhere we can find evidence not only of man’s presence in 
the past but of his long residence. Dwellings and everything that decay 
may be absent and yet stone implements and pottery are almost eternal. 
Even in Guiana the neolithic relics are everywhere and it is noticeable 
that in no district are they wanting. They may be found on the surface 
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after floods or dug up in gold-washing, thus proving that even here the 
people existed for ages before thearrival of Europeans. It is, however, 
plain that the migrations must have been numerous, and that some were 
by land and others by water. ‘There are suggestions that the general 
course from north to south was sometimes reversed, for Humboldt speaks 
of tribes then in Venezuela having come from the Essequebo and Berbice. 
We may safely state that man was first a nomad everywhere, but at the 
same time there must have been a high civilisation in some part of 
tropical America to allow of the inventions connected with cassava, 
which, of course, could not have been developed by wandering tribes who 
grew nothing. What they were like when they had no cassava or maize 
is told by some of the early voyagers wrecked on the shores of what is 
now the Argentine; the natives were far worse off than the Caribs for a 
scanty supply of natural game, roots and fruits, necessarily meant a small 
population and little meat. Even foes to conquer were few and far 
between, and if these people had found villages like what there were in 
our North-west they would have danced for joy as they feasted. Few of 
us can appreciate the conditions under which a feast was so rare that it 
could be memorised for life. Those who get regular meals forget what 
they had for dinner a few days ago, but if the feast came once only in a 
life-time it would not only be something to remember by the individual 
but to be told to his children, Even nowadays a feast is remembered 
by a child in connection with a party where there is often dancing. 
Many poor children remember best occasions where they have eaten their 
fill, but such starvation as was once common is now quite unknown. 
And this was not like present conditions when one man feasts and 
another suffers from want, but universal want over large areas. All our 
progress has been due to the better distribution of food, and we have to 
look forward to a time when there will be no need for a feast because 
everyone will get regular meals. 


Those who want to formulate reasons for the pictured rocks are liable 
to forget that they do not stand alone. We must group together all 
the carvings, modellings and paintings, as well as the textile work and 
ask why pictures are made at all. Much of the Indian work can be 
admired, and even where it is grotesque it is not very different from the 
gargoyles of English Churches and the old carvings on church benches. 
Indian tattooing is well-done and I have been informed that there is 
some meaning in it; the manis marked as a great drinker and the 
woman as expert in making the drinks. If this be so we have here a 
suggestion of memorising feasts. Face and body painting is elaborate 
and the figures as plain as those on queyus and baskets. These are, 
however, geometrical, but we have figured pottery and carved benches 
where human and animal forms are recognisable. As for colour the 
aprons and feather work show that they were artists in conventional 
ways. Even the stone implements are sometimes carved with heads of 
game beasts suggesting possible ideas of overcoming an animal by 
striking it with a figure like itself. There is no need for any elabor- 
ate theory for pictured rocks that will not include carving, moulding and 
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weaving of patterns. We see our children make figures on a slate or on 
the sand, but we hardly ask why. There is some excuse for the theory of 
animism, but like all theories it must be taken as only a convenience 
to the anthropologist. It c rtainly does not represent the mind of the 
Indian ; we cannot judge likes and impulses as if they had been logically 
considered. Because one man can give reasons for his conduct, it does 
not follow that people in general, whether savage or civilized, can do so. 
Even professed thinkers act on impulse in the majority of cases, for it 
would hamper our work were we to balance pros and cons before every 
action. It isnot because the Indian thinks a labba has a personality that 
he carries its effigy on a dance-stick, but because he has seen it done by 
his father. 


There is an enormous field for the study of the Indian mind, 
but the difficulties are enormous. What we gather from half- 
civilized people, who know a little English, does not put us in 
touch with the real wild man who has never been tainted by 
Kuropean ideas. Possibly excuses are formulated for actions now, that 
were never thought about by their ancestors ; our boys act on impulse and 
so do the Indians, but in the early stages no excuses are made. The 
reason for all our actions is to get what we like; the Indian uses 
beenas to help him. I might say that the engraver of the rocks would 
use a beena, and be all the more proficient because of his confidence in 
the charm. This can be suggested because as soon as we find out the 
manners and customs we can see that nothing is done without the pre- 
liminary charm. Because the man believes in his beena he perseveres in 
his arduous task and generally succeeds, when perhaps without it he 
would be careless. The point to be noted is that the charm doves not 
take the place of hard work, but inspires hope and confidence, thus helping 
on the accomplishment of the task. He does not necessarily ask what 
is the good of such things, but has a feeling that they are good and right 
because otherwise their fathers would not have done them. We find the 
same thing among civilised people who often retain old customs when 
they know them to be out-of-date. The Indian probably has a feeling 
like some old conservatives who say their fathers belonged to a certain 
party so they must stick to the same as long as they live. 


When Mr. Im Thurn started this Journal and gave it the name 
** Timehri” he; as it were, endowed it with a character. It was to contain 
seribblings which might or might not be lasting, but we can hardly 
expect that they will endure like the pictured rocks of Waraputa, though 
they are perhaps more stable than those engraved on a clay bank. Such 
scribblings as this may perhaps pave the way to a better understanding 
of the native Indian but they must not be considered as anything more 
than suggestions of possibilities. Those who care to study the subject a 
little more will find that until Koch-Griinberg gave the key no one 
seemed to have any idea of dances being the motive of Timehri pictures. 
With this key however we have been led to speculate, but it is not all 
fancy. The pictured rocks are real and the dances can be connected 
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without much difficulty. That a dance should commemorate a victory or 
a stage in progress, and be connected with a feast is logical and requires 
no apology. We must however say that they are not necessarily all 
dance commemorations, for some suggest feastiny on a big catch of game. 
Here we come to another wide field exemplified in the names of our 
rivers and creeks, which appear to commemorate useful things found on 
their banks. This is the Tapir creek (Camouni) because tapirs were 
found there by those who gave it the name. Spruce asked some Indians 
of the Cassiquiari the meaning of some figures, several of which were 
identified, including a cassava slab with fan, barbecue, dolphins, rays, 
iguanas, etc., all pointing to food and feasting. He gives a story how- 
ever that suggests a commemoration of a death :—‘ The most distinct 
figures are on the top of a rock which rises perpendicularly by the 
highest fall, and cannot be reached without risk. They were engraved by 
a young woman who was lamenting the death of her mother, for whose 
epitaph they were probably intended. Day by day she sat on the rock 
engaged in her task, while her fast-falling tears ceased not to mingle with 
the cataract. Thus months passed away, until one day the maiden, worn 
with grief and fading almost to a a shadow, fell over the rock and dis- 
appeared among the roaring breakers at its base.” . 


Spruce could not copy these figures but from a hasty glance some 
could be recognised as human. ‘ On the top of the same rock there are 
shallow impressions, apparently the work of nature, which bear some 
resemblance toa human form, and are called by the Indians Tupana- 
rangaua (the figure of God), The damsels of the Paapuris visit the spot 
on stated occasions, and kneeling down on the knees of the figure perform 
some kind of devotion—what I could not learn.” 


Spruce suggests that probably pieces of quartz crystal were used to 
engrave the figures and it may be safely stated that they were not 
ancient in the district. I may here remind the reader that the area where 
pictured rocks are most common is immediately behind Guiana and could 
be reached from the Upper Essequebo. 


In the story told of the Indian girl we have another suggestion 
which may be taken with all faults. The pictures may commemorate the 
death of friends and the engraved animals be food for the dead. Models 
of houses and other necessaries are found in graves, and we can suggest 
that figures of food—animals and cassava may take the place of the array 
of meat and drink usually deposited therein. This would not exclude the 
idea of a dance. 


Mr. Dance tells us that the grave of an Indian boy was surmounted 
by a tiny benab in which was food and drink in his little drinking cup. 
We can add a further motive, commemoration of friends killed in the 
fight. It is easily seen that a supply of game for the dead could 
be figured, when, perhaps, there could be no proper burial with tbe real 
food and drink. It is also evident that we must not get any single idea 
fixed as if it explained the whole problem. Possibly it may be of no real 
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value and it isa waste of time and space to dwell upon it. However, we 
are impelled to try to solve this problem and many others; every new 
writer throws a little more light upon it. ‘Cui bono” will always be the 
objection of some people and yet we are impelled to go forward. It is 
natural to enquire about everything, but the ‘‘ Gallios ” may go their 
own way. Problems are all round us, and we are progressive when we 
try to solve them. Others have been trying for the last eighty years 
and each has done a little. Some have speculated as I am doing, but 
they rarely help towards anything certain. When we try to peep into the 
minds of so-called savages we fail, and yet we shall go on trying as our 
fathers have done. Much has been discovered and yet the more we find 
the more problems are revealed. 


I am not prepared to give anything like an account of the pictured 
rocks, for most of them have been described and many figured. The 
principal works to be consulted are those of the Schomburgks, Wallace, 
Im Thurn, Brown, Spruce and Koch-Griinberg. Less available is a 
pamphlet by A. Winter published in aid of the Potaro Mission in 1881, 
entitled ‘‘ Indian Pictured Rocks.” Possibly, at some future time, it 
would be well to give a complete list of the localities, but at present I am 
not sure that all have been recorded for discoveries are certain to be made 
in the future. As late as 1914 Mr. Huckerby figured 4 goodly number 
of rock pictures in St. Vincent some of which are comparable to those 
of Guiana ; both shallow and deep forms having been found. 


It would be interesting to identify every figure with a view to finding 
out their bearing on dances and feasts as well as of possible memorials of 
the dead with fivures of things desirable in the future life. We read of 
dances in connection with funerals and it is possible that the Timehri 
rocks may in some cases be memorials like that of the Indian mother as 
told to Spruce. Scribblings by Indian children are recorded, and like 
Kuropeans they draw things most familiar ; we ean find the same figures 
on rocks that we used to draw when we got our first slate and pencil. 


We can divide our actions into two classes, impulsive and rational. 
Savages, children and women do many things that are quite unreason- 
able ; there is no real motive but they do them to please their particular 
tastes or likings, if not through habit and custom. Few of us can justify 
all our actions ; in fact no one is rational at all times. Boys who have 
done some mischief make excuses but these were not thought out before- 
hand, Some travellers ask people they visit the reason for their manners 
and customs and are either put off by excuses or fooled in some way 
which makes their reports amusing. If the child or primitive man has 
anything like a belief it differs from that of a civilised man ; we may call 
it instinctive certainty for it has never been formulated. When asked 
for reasons we may get excuses but the primitive requires no reasons. 
Old travellers put down such excuses and some theories have been 
founded upon them, but they give us no real: information. 
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Spruce says in regard to Timehri figures :— 

“The execution of the figures may have ranged through several 
centuries, a period which in the existence of a savage people is but a 
year in that of the highly civilised nations of modern Europe. In vain 
shall we seek any chronological information from the Indian, who never 
knows his own age, rarely that of his youngest child, and who refers all 
that happened before his own birth to a vague antiquity, wherein are no 
dates, and rarely any epochs to mark the sequence of events. © 


We can appreciate this when we think of the uniformity of their 
tasks; the same thing goes on day after day and no impression is 
made upon the memory unless something happens that is quite different 
from the daily work. Even a painful experience is not long remembered 
as we see in our children who often suffer from mistakes that are 
repeated after short intervals. Most of our lessons are learnt through 
repetitions of painful results, which lead us to avoid trouble by getting 
out of bad habits. We have to remember well what happened when 
certain things were done, but primitive man never does this though he 
may ultimately get an instinctive dislike to do things which brought him 
or his forefathers into trouble. 


In Mr. A. Winter’s pamphlet on the pictured rocks there is an 
attempt to bring in religious ideas. This is hardly justified for religion 
implies thinking. Mr. im Thurn’s elaborate animism also suggests that 
our Indians have a rational, though mistaken, basis for their conduct. 
We may safely state that these people are simply thoughtless and im- 
pulsive, imitating what they see done by the parents or the tribe. 
Like ourselves they try to get what is agreeable, and there is a feeling 
of satisfaction when the supposed right thing has been done. 


At the base of all human actions is the ardent desire to gain what we 
like. This leads us to try many things but we do not always succeed 
or the result is not entirely to our king. We have taken, as we think, 
every precaution to avoid failure, and yet there appears to be an 
adversary which has been personified as a devil or by more abstract ideas 
of fortune, fate, luck and chance. To conciliate this adversary the Indian 
has got his beenas and perhaps the figures on aprons, baskets, pottery 
and weapons give hope and trust thus enabling him to gain better 
success in his struggle with adverse circumstances. The devil and luck 
are often excuses for idleness, but the Indian is not a fatalist for he tries 
to overcome his difficulties. His efforts appear to us rather absurd and 
yet they are not quite useless. He has a mainspring for action when 
there is a beena or charm to gain success in every undertaking, but the 
charm means doing something ; if it is a prayer we can say he works and 
prays at the same time. 


Anthropologists rarely have the judicial mind, hence their reports 
are full of hearsay evidence which some do not attempt to examine as 
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judges or historians. We can safely state that no reasons can be given 
for Timehri pictures and that even some of our Indians of to-day are ready 
with explanations, and we should have to hesitate before accepting them. 
Some of our children can make up stories to excuse their actions but we 
do not take these as worthy of credence. We can however be interested 
in comparative ethnology without believing in the reasons or excuses 
given for habits, manners and customs. 


NotEe-—The block on the title-page of this Journal contains figures from various 
localities. We have in the Museum two pieces of rock from Waraputa which show the 
real figures ; these rocks had slipped from their place and sunk into the river, and their 
removal was therefore no damage to the whole. 


INTERIOR COMMUNICATIONS FOR BRITISH 
GUIANA. 


—_—_--— 


By STAFFORD X. ComBer, M.Am.Soc.C.E. 


When, as a result of my having made a report to the Government 
upon certain proposed highway construction in the interior of British 
Guiana, the Editor of ‘‘ Timehri,” Dr. Nunan, asked me for a contribution 
to these columns, I was somewhat dubious of being able to contribute 
an article concerning British Guiana that would be of interest to the 
layman. The position in this regard will be better understood when it is 
explained that except for the stereotyped information contained in the 
English school books I had a very faint notion of British Guiana, 
prior to 1916. 


In that year I engaged to come to this colony in connection with the 
permanent scheme of coast protection then about to be undertaken by the 
- Government, and when in considering the taking up of such work, I 
sought information from the New York Public Library and the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington, I found practically all books that had been 
published concerning the colony as well as the annual Administration 
reports. , 


To one like myself, the greater part of whose life had been spent in 
the highly developed industrial areas of England and the Eastern United 
States, the impression created on “reading up” British Guiana, as 
regards its development, or rather lack of development was very great. 


I learned that here was a healthy land of equable climate, comparable 
in area and date of discovery and settlement with the State of New York 
but with only atiny fringe of part of the relatively uncongenial flat coast- 
lands inhabited, the development being of the crudest. I learned of the 
pioneering of Schomburgk, Brown and Sawkins, Im Thurn and others, 
and their descriptions of the magnificence of the Interior ; magnificence 
not only in the aesthetic sense but magnificence of potential wealth, of 
opportunity, of climate, and of all that goes to make a country great. 
Yet this land was practically uninhabited and its natural wealth untouched. 
Strangest of all, the slender financial resources of the country were about 
to be heavily taxed by the expenditure of millions upon the salvage of 
small portions of the muddy, flat coastlands, while nothing at. all appeared 
to be in reasonably immediate prospect in the matter of getting into the 
heart of the country by modern means of communication and transport. 


To what must this condition be attributed, this seeming strangulation 
of the country to the benefit of the coastal fringe ? Verrill, the Ameriean 
writer, tells us that sugar is to blame. Others blame the climate, the 
form of Government, the archaic methods of the Colonial Office, and other 
factors, and not a few put the Golony’s backwardness down to what they 
are pleased to term the inherent laziness, lack of initiative, and general 
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inertia of the people of British Guiana. Much has been written and little 
done regarding the remedying of the situation. A famous Irish 
-Jeader once said in Parliament, ‘‘ [t cannot be denied that we Irishmen 
are far more critical than creative,’ and since I am of Irish blood I 
must doubly guard against unconsciously becoming one of the army of 
critics, of poor old ‘““B.G.” It is therefore my intention to confine 
myself to “ what we can do now,” no matter what faults, mistakes or mis- 
_ taken ideas have prevailed in the past, or who was to blame for them. 
Let us not spend time crying over spilled milk. On the other hand, let 
us be careful not to waste any of our all too short lives in merely dream- 
ing of the future. No fairy godmother is coming here with a magic wand, 
no matter whether Imperial Preference prevails or not, and the only way 
British Guiana may look to attain the position she deserves in the world 
of commerce is by the aggressiveness of her people. 


A most amusing position was taken by a respected colonist, who 
between drinks at one of our cherished ‘ swizzle ’” parties, alternately 
deplored the lack of development and what he chose to term the general 
sleepiness of the colony, and the untiring energy of a number. of new 
arrivals with whom his business brought him in contact ; young men who 
had come here to accomplish certain work and intended to accomplish it. 
These young men were always ‘bothering about something,” and our 
worthy friend, although a successful man of business, failed to perceive 
that this ‘always bothering” spirit is the very germ of progress, the 
lack of which he was deploring. 


The object of this article, however, is not to criticise the people of 
the colony, but rather to place on record the opinions and impressions I 
have formed relative to steps that are practicable under existing circum- 
stances for the encouragement, by means of improved transportation 
facilities, of Interior development, and as a preparation for the inevitable 
world industrial re-adjustment that must take place in the near future. 


The enormous rapidity with which development has taken place in 
Canada and the United States following the opening up of lines of com- 
munication through virgin country, and the fact that the influences at 
work in this regard must of necessity now go further afield, coupled with the 
advantage possessed by British Guiana in the matter of stable Government, 
make it patent that the development of the Interior and the tapping of 
the colony’s resources, now securely looked away from the world, isa 
condition less remote than is generally believed. 


For any who believe British Guiana will remain forever practically 
immune from the influences that have so changed and developed the 
world of industry within the last two decades there is without doubt an — 
awakening in store. The influence for development and expansion in the 
shape of world capital will make itself felt no matter what local opinions 
there may be with respect to outside investment. Such prejudices and 
opinions as those that have been voiced locally upon occasion may be 
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compared with those of the candle-makers of Paris who endeavoured to 
restrict by legislation the construction of windows in order to bring 
about a betterment of the candle industry. The cry ‘Guiana for the 
Guianese ” lacks sympathy with the spirit of these times when it is more 
than ever before the duty of each unit of the Empire, however humble, 
to sink its ewn particular ends to those of Empire. Similarly in these 
days when the world is emerging from the titanic struggle in which 
civilisation itself has been at stake, any sentiment for the maintenance 
of the few remaining vestiges of artificial barriers to the onward sweep 
of civilisation in the development of world resources for the benefit of 
the civilised race, in the nature of hindrance of legitimate international 
investment, is totally at variance from the spirit of brotherhood of 
civil sed nations that obtains to-day, and is a relic of the doctrine of 
every nation for itself and the devil take the hindmost, and its in- 
evitable accompaniment of petty international strife, intrigue and jealousy. 
Such doctrine is directly responsible for the appalling events of the past 
four years, and only by the discarding of such a doctrine by the civilised 
nations has civilisation as we know it to-day been saved from perishing 
from the very face of the earth. 


The future undoubtedly holds in store enormous demands that the 
Coloay’s resources could supply, and it behoves the people of British 
Guiana, the custodians of this important storehouse of the Empire’s 
resources, to be prepared to make the best of opportunities for rapid 
advancement in the near future. 


While the railway project has of necessity been temporarily shelved 
due to the impossibility of obtaining the necessary machinery and equip- 
ment, there would seem to be no reason why the building of well-con- 
structed highways should not be undertaken at once, especially when, as 
appears later, more than one hundred miles of existing roads leading to 
the hinterland, representing a large investment by the colony (most 
of which lies idle) are available for inclusion in a scheme for reaching 
the interior by road. 


Mention of the scientific encouragement of settlement on the vast 
areas tapped and served by the great Canadian and American transcon- 
tinental railroads may not be inopportune in view of the great interest 


that has been aroused and the serious efforts that are about to be made, ~ 


in the matter of colonisation. It is fairly well known that capital was 
induced to embark upon the construction of the earlier transcontinental 
lines in North America, because of the liberal attitude of the Canadian 
and American Governments with respect to the granting of land to the 
Railroad Companies. Most of the first settlers naturally located in fairly 
close proximity to the main transcontinental line. These lands, controlled 
by the Railroad Companies, however, were naturally more valuable and 
therefore more difficult of acquisition by the immigrant of small means 
than the lands more remote, or what are known by the local term of 
‘‘gecond depths” or ‘“‘back lands.” While the railroad companies 
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naturally sought to encourage settlement on the lands they controlled, 
_ they nevertheless adopted the broadest of policies in the enconragement 
of settlement on Government lands as well as their own. In some in- 
stances the granting of free transportation to bona fide settlers and all 
their belongings was adopted. 


The problems of the development of the enormous expanses of 
Western North America are hardly comparable with those of the relatively 
small area of British Guiana, and it would perhaps profit us better to 
study the method of dealing with land settlement of a couple of hundred 
miles or so on either side of the transcontinental lines. 


The settler who goes out into virgin territory to build his homestead 
and invest therein his hard earned savings, in many instances the result 
of years of toil in the “ old country,” will naturally choose, all other 
things being equal, a locality in which the elements of doubt as to the 
future are reduced to a minimum. 


The importance of this factor was quickly recognised in North 
America and almost from the very beginning the locations, first of staked 
lines, then of paths or trails, then of roads, and finally of branch rail- 
roads were definitely fixed from the start. Although the uncertainty as 
to what the future held in store for the railroad companies as to the 
extent to which the territory they served would be settled, prevented such 
companies from guaranteeing to build branch lines to the “ back lands,” 
they were nevertheless able to say, and did say, ‘‘ we cannot tell you when 
it will pay us to build, but when we do build branch lines in this or that 
section of the country, those branch lines will follow this or that align- 
ment and you can build your homestead safe in the knowledge that a 
branch line will not be constructed by us that will appreciate land value 
elsewhere, by depreciating the value of land that has been made valuable 
as a result of your pioneering, toil and industry.” 


As mentioned in my report to the Government in October, 191, 
when new roads are projected for the purpose of opening up virgin 
territory, the question invariably arises whether the location shall 
be governed solely by highway considerations, or partly with a view 
to a railway being subsequently built either upon or parallel with 
the line of highway. In projecting new roads into virgin territory it is 
usually desirable that the alignment and grades be suitable for a railway. 
Manitestly the expense of road buiiding in this circumstance may be in- 
creased, and the extent to which the roadway and railway alignments are 

_ to coincide is a matter for the judgment of the engineer, due considera- 
tion being given to the nature of the terrain, probable rate of settlement 
and financial conditions. 


A factor which has to some extent affected the actual working out 
of previously conceived plans along the lines above mentioned has been 
the great resuscitation of road transport within the last few years, due to 
the development of mechanical road haulage. 
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Not only has the world war caused a tremendous speeding up of 
mechanical developmen* and invention in the matter of road transport in 
Europe, but the congestion on the railways of Canada and the United 
_ States, due to war work, has been the means of initiating in those 
countries an era of long-distance transportation of freight by road. The 
first sign of this development was the decision by all the automobile 
manufacturers to make deliveries by road, and early in the war it was 
common to see long strings of fifty or more new cars being driven on their 
journey of perhaps a couple of thousand miles, for delivery to purchasers. 


Early in 1916, I myself counted a train of forty-eight large motor trucks 


arriving in New York from the Middle West. Regular services of freight 
transportation by motor truck have been inaugurated between New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, and even to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 


Of course it cannot be expected that the cost of long distance freight 
transportation per ten mile can ever be as low for road haulage as by rail ; 
this is in the very nature of things well nigh impossible. On short hauls, 
however, and by short hauls I mean anything up to a couple of hundred 
miles, motor truck haulage i freight has come to stay, for although the 
actual cost per ton mile is in favour of railway haulage, there is the corres- 
ponding disadvantage of re-handling freight at each end of the railway 
journey which can in many instances be obviated in the case of motor 


trucks. This point was well illustrated in the simple case of a friend of. 


mine moving his furniture from New York to Philadelphia. He calculated 
the cost of railway transportation plus the cost of getting his goods from 
his house to the freight station in New York and from the freight station 
in PhiladeJphia to his new house, and was able to effect a considerable 
saving by sending his goods all the way by road, the motor truck stopping 
to pick up the goods at the door of his house in New York and delivering 
them at the door of his house in Philadelphia. 


And having come to stay, there can be no doubt that the motor 
truck is destined to play an important part in the development of British 
Guiana, for as will be readily seen, the initial investment required to in- 
augurate a daily motor service into the interior will be but a small 
fraction of the cost of inaugurating a daily train service. It goes without 
saying that neither railway service nor motor truck service can be 
operated on a paying basis at the very beginning, but the great dis- 
advantage railway schemes are under in this circumstance is the huge 
expenditure necessary before even one engine and car can be operated. 
The cost of building road-bed, rails and ties is the same whether the 
trains be run every ten minutes or every ten days. I am even prepared 
to venture the opinion—and in this I know full well that there are many 


who will disagree with me—that the solution of the problem of develop- 


ment of the hinterland does not lie entirely in the carrying out of railway 
schemes in the first place, but in a well-planned and well-built system of 
highways suitable for freight and passenger motor traffic, that could be 
supplemented by light electric railways when and where desirable. 
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In considering the problem we must remember that we are very apt 
to be influenced by development elsewhere, the conditions of which are 
not the same as those to be met in British Guiana. 


Because the problems of development and settlement of the vast 
areas of Canada, the United States, and toa large extent Mexico, and to 
some extent also Brazil and the Argentine, appeared to lie in the direction 
of railway construction, it does not follow that railway construction would 
best meet the initial needs of the case here. Because of the extremely 
small areas of some of the West Indian Colonies some of us may have 
formed the habit of regarding British Guiana as very large. Yet itis 
really quite small when looked at from the angle of development in com- 
parison with other parts of the world. It should not be forgotten that 
practically all development during the last half century in other parts of 
the world, whether on a small scale or on a large scale, has been during 
the railway era. 


During that time the railways have held the field with only negli- 
gible competition from the roads, due to the simple fact that mechanical 
rail haulage reached the commercial stage long before mechanical road 
haulage. What may be termed the developed areas of the world are all 
equipped with railways. The money is spent, the railways are there. 
But considering the flexibility and low first cost of a road system as com- 
pared with railways and the new phase of the situation created by the 
sudden eoming to the forefront of mechanical road haulage on a com- 
mercial basis, we may well consider whether or no our requirements as 
well as our purse would best be met by the new development. 


I feel safe in asserting that hundreds of miles of railways now exist- 
ing would never have been built if mechanical road traction had been 
perfected say thirty or forty years ago. The point is well illustrated in 
the case of Porto Rico, where the United States Government Engineers 
planned an elaborate scheme of primary and secondary railways. The 
advent of commercial road transport considerably affected the scheme, 
which was very materially reduced on account of the new development, in 
favour of a comprehensive scheme of first class roads. 


For the colony to embark upon an elaborate and heavy railway 
scheme at this time would be, in my opinion, as unwise as would have 
been a heavy investment in stage coaches at the time of the railway boom 
in England, or the building of large fleets of sailing ships after the 
development of steam navigation had become assured. 


The transport needs of the relatively small area of British Guiana 
could be well within the scope of the motor truck, the ordinary motor 
ear, and the light electric railway built to road grades, for it is not as 
though the area to be developed can ever be enlarged. The Western 
frontiers in North America were gradually pushed Westward until the 
Pacific was reached, and the most unpretentious of railway schemes, those 
of pechaps but a few hundred miles, were always embarked upon with a 
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view to gradual extension again and again. In British Guiana the situation 
is entirely different. None but short railways can ever be built here, and 
I have already pointed out the disadvantage short railways are under 
in competing with the new conditions of road transport. 


There are, of course, many arguments advanced in favour of railways, 
not the least of which, in point of persistence, if not of soundness, is the 
proposed connection with Manaos. 


Haviug stated my views of the relatively greater desirability 
of encouraging interior development by construction of roads, sup- 
plemented where necessary by light hydro-electric railways rather than 
the building of the expensive and cumbersome type of railways designed 
for steam operation, I must proceed to suggest some tangible plan for 
inaugurating a scheme of road-building that could be gradually 
developed as conditions, such as the degree of success attained in the 
present colonisation scheme, would appear to warrant. 


Two alternative routes for roads into the Interior present themselves 
at first hand. We have onthe one hand the cattle trail at present ter- 
minating at Paradise, Berbice River, which is at present a rough cut line, 
and on the other hand there is a possibility of linking up the seventy 
miles of the old Kaburi Road with other existing roads of the Colony. 


It was previously mentioned that over one hundred miles of existing 
roads were available for reaching the Interior. The following would 
appear to be the most satisfactory route, all factors considered. From 
Georgetown by Ferry to Vreed-en-Hoop. From Vreed-en-Hoop to 
Lookout about thirty miles over the existing West Coast Demerara 
Public Road. From Lookout to a point on the right bank of the 
Essequebo River opposite Bartica, about twenty-five miles, through 
bush on river bank. (Or alternatively by way of the West Bank road, 
one of the dams of the Canals Polder, and thence about thirty miles 
across what is known to be ‘*‘ easy” country to the point opposite Bartica.) 
From Bartica to Kaburi, seventy miles, over the existing Public Road. 
From Kaburi to Tumatumari, about twenty-two miles, about ten miles 
would be by recently cut line following chiefly the Kaburi Creek to its head, 
and twelve miles over the existing line orginally cut to gain access to the 
Kuribrong district from Tumatumari. From Tumatumari to Potaro 
Landing, ten miles, the route would follow the right bank of the Potaro, 
the Potaro being crossed at Tumatumari unless a closer examination 
should reveal some more desirable point. From Potaro Landing to 
Amatuk, about eighteen miles, the route would be for about eight miles 
over the existing Public Road and about ten miles through the compara- 
tively flat wooded country oetween the Potaro Public Road and Amatuk 
Falls. The Potaro would again be crossed at a point between its con- 
fluence with the Amu River and the Amatuk Falls. From Amatuk to 
Tukeit, twenty-two miles, the route would roughly follow the left bank of 
the Potaro River over an existing cut line. From Tukeit to Kaieteur 
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Plateau the route would be around the Amen Hill and through the valley 
of the Korume, as described in my report to the Government of October, 
1918. 

Of the total length of the proposed route, about 2014 miles, 
some 108 miles are along the existing public roads of the Colony, 
twenty-two miles are along established paths or cut lines, one and 
a half miles are on the flat open rock surface of the plateau, thirty- 
five miles are along recently surveyed lines which have been cut, marked 
and mapped, and only about thirty-five miles of connecting links remain. 
If we adopt the scheme only in part so as to utilise the Bartica Steamer 
Service, then only about fifteen, miles of connecting links remain. 


There are several factors for consideration in connection with the 
proposal for establishing road connection between the Highland Savannahs 
and the coastlands, any one of which standing alone would probably be 
insufficient to justify large expenditure for road building, but which when 
taken together will, I think, be found sufficiently important to warrant 
expenditure by the Colony of a sum sufficient for a more thorough 
examination of the proposition, including the going over of the ground 
from end to end and surveying of the short sections of the proposed 
route regarding which information is at present scant. The principal 
benefits, financial and. otherwise, to be derived from a well-built road 
connecting the savannahs of Upper Potaro with the City and Port of 
Georgetown would be :— 


1. The bringing within a few hours’ motor run of Georgetown some 
of the most magnificent scenery in the world, including the Kaieteur Fall 
and the magnificent Kaieteur Gorge. This phase of the matter cannot 
be measured merely by the extent to which local inhabitants may benefit 
by the new means placed at their disposal, but by the numerous and 
much further reaching benefits which will accrue to the Colony from the 
large number of persons from other parts of the world who will come 
here and in a few hours be in a position to grasp the grandeur and 
far-reaching possibilities of this Colony now so securely locked away 
from the world. It would probably be safe to say that not one in 
one hundred of the visitors to the Colony (and of local inhabitants too 
for that matter) really grasp and realise the full significance of the fact 
that eleven-twelfths of the area of the Colony remain as a locked box, 
and that this eleven-twelfths of the area of British Guiana would appear 
to be among the richest territory in the world. 
| 2. One of the Colony’s greatest gifts of potential wealth lies in the 
abundant water power available. To the navigation of the rivers the 
‘Dumerous waterfalls constitute an effective bar, thereby adding enor- 
‘mously to the expense of travel and the transportation of merchandise 
These waterfalls, however, are a disadvantage to the country only in its 
present undeveloped state, and when any degree of development has set 
‘In, as is hoped may be the condition in the near future, the value of the 
various falls for the production of electrical energy will many times out- 
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weigh all other disadvantages. One of the greatest items of expense that 
have to be faced in connection with hydro-electric developments that are 
in any degree remote from the point of consumption in regions of tropi- - 
cal vegetation; is the establishment and maintenance of the cut and — 
cleared strip of country that has to be provided for the high tension © 
transmission line. The establishment of a road touching at the principal 
points at which future power development may be expected would un- 
doubtedly solve many of the difficulties attending such development, not 
only in that it would provide acleared strip along which the transmission 
line could be carried, but also because of the facilities 1 would give for 
the transportation of the necessary machinery, etc., to say nothing of 
the opportunity and incentive to those interested in such schemes to visit 
the various power sites. 


3. What are probably the most fertile fields of operation of the 
mining industry in the Colony are located in the districts served by the 
existing Potaro road, andas part of the Potaro road would form part — 
of the proposed new route great benefit to such industry could reasonably 
be anticipated. 


4. The Bauxite Industry, the most advanced developments of which 
are to be found within afew miles of Wismar on the Demerara River, if 
carried to its ultimate development, namely, the actual manufacture of 
aluminium, would create a very heavy demand for electrical energy, and 
in this regard it is interesting to note that the distance along an existing 
trail, between the proposed route and Rocxstone is only ten miles, and 
that taking into consideration the line of Messrs. Sprostons’ Railway it 
would be a comparatively easy matter to establish a transmission line to 
the Bauxite developments. 


Of course the ultimate development of all South America, that may — 
be witnessed by succeeding generations, with heavy transcontinental lines 
of railway, should not be lost sight of entirely when considering the relative 
merits of roads and railways for British Guiana. The numerous possible 
sources of hydro-electrical energy in the Colony are undoubtedly suffi- 
cient to supply not only the Colony’s industrial requirements, but also all 
the light railways previously mentioned as supplementary to the road 
system, as well as any portions of the main railway system of South 
America that may come within the area of this Colony. 


One or another of the light electric railways previously mentioned 
could be readily altered and adapted for through traffic to other parts of 
South America when the time comes. | 


My report to the Government of October, 1918, dealt at length with 
the question of the relative importance of gradients on steam and electric 
railways. In many instances it has been found economical to electrify 
railways built at gradients suitable for steam operation in England, 
Canada, and the United States, where the ex‘ra fuel consumption by 
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| steam locomotives over and above that necessary for generating electri- 
| city by steam power, is relatively unimportant because of the plentitude 


and consegst of coal in those countries, 


When we consider how large a proporticn of the first cost of con- 


| structing steam railways is due to the necessity for maintaining easy 


gradients, and how much more economically a railway can be built for 


_ electrical operation, on which alignment alone is important, and within 
' certain broad limits grades do not matter, it would seem that the old 
style of heavy steam railway is not likely to be built in future, except 
in extension of existing systems. 


But when we remember that in addition to this all our coal has to 


_ be brought from England or America, that we are not likely to find any 
_ coal in the Colony, that any road or light railway system can never be 
_ out of reach of one or another of the numerous possible sources of electric 


| power we possess in the various waterfalls, it seems unbelievable that the 


| 


construction of old-time heavy steam railways, with their expensive 


_ earthwork and high-running costs, should be seriously advocated for this 


Colony at the present day. 


LABOUR AND COLONISATION. 


By J. Ropway. 


I. THE PROBLEM. 


The labour question in British Guiana is nothing new for it has 
occurred from time to time ever since the first plantation was started. 


The colony has land, but without labour it is useless to man though not | 


to the grand realm of nature. From the human standpoint a wilderness is 
a waste and as we want to have the colony beneficially occupied we must 


get labour. For want of people hundreds of plantations have been aban- | 


doned at different times, especially on the banks of the rivers, and it 


should be our aim to prevent degeneration in the future. It is true that — 


in many cases the plantations were givenup when better and more fertile 
places could be got, but what we want is enough pecple to carry on every- 
one of them without having to remove entirely and leave the once 
flourishing estate to become a wilderness. 


The whole colony is not likely to be abandoned now though it is bound 
to suffer somewhat from the loss of even one plantation. Hxamples could 
be quoted such as Belair and the estates of the Colonial Company, but my 
readers will not require such illustrations. The downfall after the Eman- 


cipation, entirely due to the great reduction of the labour supply, is a 


lesson to us for all times and we must straighten our backs and say 
‘Never again!” In 1851 the roads were almost impassable and it was 
snggested that the mails for Berbice should be carried on horseback, 
because wheeled vehicles sunk into quagmires. 


Lord Stanley published in 1851, ‘“‘ A Second Letter” to Mr. W. E 


Gladstone on the condition of the sugar colonies, in which he gave a — 
lurid picture of what was likely to happen in British Guiana. He tells © 


his readers to figure to themselves the position when English cultivation 
would be altogether withdrawn. Only half a dozen lay officials, a bishop 
with a few clergy, a Portuguese huxter and a few log canoes on the other- 
wise deserted rivers would be left. The roads would be washed away, the 
jungle be impenetrable and commerce and agriculture come to an end; finally 
Christianity be superseded by obeahism. . The outlook at that time was 
certainly very dark, but immigration came and the situation was relieved. 
This relief enabled the Government to keep up the roads and to provide 
better communication throughout the inhabited portions of the colony. 


We can say that the colony has attained a measure of success, for it 
isin advance of its Dutch and French neighbours and has not reverted to 
the position of Counani and the Orinoco Delta. Possibly few appreciate 
the fact that our colony is in advance of Venezuela and Brazil as far as 
the tropical portion of the latteris concerned. It is also well populated 
as far as the area covered by its villages and plantations is concerned 
though otherwise a wilderness. A measure of success has been gained 
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but the possibilities of development are enormous. Man-power is 
wanted and if this can be brought we shall have the real magnificent 
province. 

It may be asked whether we have done our best for the labouring man 
of the colony? There have been grumblers from the time when the liber- 
ated slave was allowed to work or idle as he pleased. At first it appeared 
as if the freed men would work to get cottages aad land, which they 
obtained by purchasing many of the plantations that would otherwise 
have been abandoned. Itappears as if they had not yet got away from 
the habit of working, and therefore money was earned and saved for 
particular objects. Once, however, these objects were attained there were 
no more inducements to labour, for most of them had no aspirations for 
comfort and convenience. It was generally admitted that they worked 
for as many days as would feed them for the week and then “ rested.” 
The higher the wages the less they laboured, for if one or two days 
wages filled their pots for the week there was no need for working any 
more until replenishing became necessary. The planter wanted at least 
five days work every week but the labourer could not be induced to do 
more than was really necessary as far as he was concerned. Hestruck for 
higher wages but he worked less when he got them, it followed therefore 
that attempts to get the work done in that way simply caused a greater 
loss of labour. There was also the difficulty so well known to-day of 
supplying the mill with canes and consequent losses through stopping the 
eugines and damage to what had been cut and left in the field. 


People outside the colony may say, as many have said, that our plan- 
ters did not do their best with the available labour supply. When we 
can get a peep into the conditions existent after the Emancipation we see 
that strenuous efforts were made to prevent ruin. The conditions were 
new and unprecedented, therefore mistakes were made which had to be 
rectified later. Money was wasted in high wages and in the introduction 
of unsuitable labourers. It appears as if ‘‘ catching at straws ” was the rule, 
for a little more forethought would have prevented some of the mistakes. 
Probably the greatest error was in forgetting that new-comers must 
be acclimatised and that they could not be sent into the field immediately 
on their arrival. This “ seasoning,” as it was called, was well understood 
by the old planter, who fostered the new Africans for a whole year. 
If this was necessary for tropical races it would be more so for Europeans 
such as the Madeira Portuguese. It seems, however, that as there had been 
no foreign labourers for thirty years the later generation of planters 
made no provisions for ‘‘ seasoning,’ hence the heavy sickness which fell 
upon the new immigrants. We might suppose that seasoning would not 
be necessary for Africans and Hast Indians, but it may safely be affirmed 
that every new arrival must accommodate himself to the changed condi- 
tions. This was learnt afterwards, but much trouble came through the 
sickness due to blundering in the first ten years. 


In 1844 the Anti-Slavery Society sent out a list of ‘ queries rela- 
tive to the results of emancipation ” to which we have a set of the repiles 
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from Richard Hancock, the Postholder at Mahaica. This is an interest- 
ing document butI can find room for only two answers. Under the first 
heading ‘‘ Supply of Labour” it is asked to what extent has additional 
agricultural labour been supplied by immigrants, and Mr. Hancock’s 
reply is as follows :— 


‘The principal supply of emigrants has been from Madeira, the 
West India Islands and Africa, also a few Maltese and Coolies ; those 
from Africa, the W. I. Islands and the Coolies decidedly the best as 
Agriculturalists both from their ability to work and keeping their health. | 
The Maltese quite useless and the Portuguese little better for field work, 
but make excellent huxters and traders; there were also some German 
and Irish immigrants imported, but failed as agriculturalists. The 
Maltese and Coolies have nearly all left the colony—the Africans are now 
increasing by recent arrivals, but not many from the Islands or elsewhere 
at present or of late.” 


The query as to natural increase of the emancipated classes is thus 
answered :— 


‘I doubt very much if any increase of the emancipated classes will 
be found since 1838, nor do I anticipate any increase from natural causes 
for some time to come although this is a very healthy district.” 


I cannot go into particulars of the ruin which came upon the old 
planters. Some say they deserved it and that it was retribution, but 
such ideas will not bear consideration. Wecan safely state that the old 
planter must have been generally a man of great ability to be able to 
manage an estate with two or three hundred slaves and make it pay. 
The difficulties were enormous for down to the emancipation few negroes 
could speak English and when the English Magistrates came out they 
required interpreters, One old planter said that new arrivals were taught to 
speak as well as to work ; this was done through their fellow countrymen. 
There would, of course, be misunderstandings through ignorance and 
punishments administered for mistakes that could hardly have been 
avoided. 


When the freed men got their shares in plantations some good people 
said it did not matterif the estates were ruined so long as there was a 
happy peasantry. The few must suffer for the benefit of the whole. 
This sounds very plausible, and had the happy peasantry ever been 
realised something could be said for such a view. Yet no one would think 
it well were a lot of rough school-boys to be left alone and become hooli- 
gans. A plantation of the old type was managed in such a way that it 
could not become an eyesore, but the new villages were not managed at 
all. Every estate was liable for the upkeep of the roads and bridges 
that passed through it and the owner could be sued; when there 
were fifty or a hundred proprietors no one could be made responsible. 
This was a responsibility to the Government and here was a further 
obligation that may be considered as belonging to the people them- 
selves ; everyone in a community must keep his own surroundings 
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clean for the benefit of the whole. Neither duty was properly per- 
| formed and the village roads became quagmires and the trenches were 
po longer drains but cesspools. Some of the villagers went so far as 
to say that it was nobody else’s business if they chose to live in mud and 
slush. The matter was very simple; ruin had come to most of the old 
planters and the Government must retire and let the “ people” revert 
to conditions like those which made Haytia by-word. 


But the British Government, in spite of the Anti-Slavery Society 
were not prepared to abandon the ‘ magnificent province,” though it 
hampered the efforts of the planters to keep a remnant of the estates in 
order. It almost seemed as if hope and confidence had fled from 
the minds of most people, and that it was only as a last despairing effort 
that immigration was started. However, a few people still believed in 
Demerara sugar and they began to agitate for coolie immigration, which at 
last they got and thus saved the colony. ‘The Government took over 
the public roads through the villages and the mails could run. 


The first East Indians failed through the ignorance of the planters. 
Messrs. Gladstone and Moss introduced them under agreements made in 
Calcutta with shipping agents, who had experience in supplying Mauritius 
with coolies. Managers knew nothing of their language and had to 
employ Sirdars or drivers, who were also interpreters. The Anti-Slavery 
delegate, who came out to see what was being done, found that the coolies 
were beaten and driven to work by their Sirdars when suffering from the 
change and depressed by the new conditions. Of course the managers 
were responsible though they knew nothing of what was done. Coolie 
immigration was stopped for nearly ten years and the colony retarded in 
its recuperation. 


There was, however, a strong feeling in the colony, which resulted in 
a deadlock in the Combined Court and meetings to advocate immigration. 
For a time there were obstructions everywhere especially when the 
Madeirans suffered from yellow fever. Free Africans were brought, but 
the Anti-Slavery party declared that this was a new bondage which might 
become like what they had struggled to abolish. After several failures 
it was generally agreed that East Indians and Chinese would be most 
suitable and these must be had. 


The most difficult problem was the engagement. Mr. Albouy was 
among the first to engage labourers for several years. The authorities 
said the law would not sanction such engagements, and Mr. Albouy 
contended that there was nothing against it, for the Dutch allowed 
white mento come out as servants under a law similar to those con- 
cerned with apprenticeship in Europe. It was, however, considered that 
engagements of labourers could not be enforced, for the Anti-slavery 
party would have nothing in the nature of a bond. This was one of the 
greatest drawbacks here and it may be noted that when the slaves were 
freed in the French and Dutch Colonies they were still bound in various 
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ways to prevent idleness and vagrancy. There was along struggle before 
the indenture system could be introduced under Government control. 

A survey of the conditions points to mistakes on the part of both 
planters and labourers. The position was bad for both, but an annual 
engagements such as was once common in England would probably havé 
been useful. In a progressive world we see that conditions suitable for 
one stage will not fit others. Annual hirings, have become obsolete in 
England but they were good in their time; we can say much the same 
of apprenticeships. Because the English labourer has got beyond the 


“mop” or hiring fair, it does not follow that this was bad. The negro . 


was unfit to be left alone and was probably suited for annual engage- 
ments under fair conditions. That he can carry out engagements is seen 
now in the gold, balata and timber industries ; these are workable though 
some trouble comes through absconding after taking advances. 


There is an important point which affects every member of a com- 
munity, 7.e., duty. We all know that children have no innate desire to 
perform tasks that are not congenial. We have to coerce them to some 
extent and this is what the old planter did with his labourers. The great 
question is how far can this coercion of man by man be carried, and what 
means can be used. We are coerced by the power of circumstances and 
by the State, but the latter appears to me very unsatisfactory. It is 
necessary that we obey the laws but many laws are enforced in ways 


neither useful for the offender nor for the community. The freed man. 


was left alone after emancipation until he became a slave to idleness and 
when the villages were put in order he protested against taxes. There 
should have been some coereion from the first, and it might have been 
carried out then without such friction as afterwards resulted. The intel- 
ligent members of the community saw the necessity for a vagrancy law 
and one was actually passed here immediately after the emancipation 
only to be disallowed by the British Government. ‘The friends” of the 
negro would not allow anything to be done for his good for fear he wonld 
be coerced. 


In 1842 a petition to the Combined Court was drawn up and signed 
by merchants and others. Itis a depressing document but probably not 
much exaggerated ; it reads: - 


‘‘ Your petitioners all deeply interested in the welfare of the colony 
request . ... serious attention . .. to the alarming and 
critical situation of this colony, once justly termed magnificent and 
flourishing, but now presenting a scene of the greatest distress, em- 
barassment and decay.” 


After going into details the Court was asked, first, for a careful 
revision of the colony’s expenditure, second, a reduction in every 
department of the Public Service; and third, for immigration on an 
extenswe scale. 
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It may now be asked what the extensive scale meant and here we 
must again study conditions. Of the 86,000 people who were emancipated 
only about a third would be able-bodied men, the remainder being old 
and young, weak and infirm or women who now did little work. We may 
say that about 30,000 labourers might have been available and that the 
plantations could have been kept up had these people worked five days 
a week. But the best working people clubbed together and formed the 
villages, leaving the malingerers to do one or two days’ work a week to 
keep themselves from actual starvation. It may be safely stated that 
two-thirds of the labour supply was now unavailable and that immigration 
must supply enough to make up the difference, 7.e., 20,000 strong healthy 
people were wanted immediately. Immigrants were brought from the 
West Indies but never enough, hence the sugar, export was reduced and 
one plantation after another sold for what it would fetch, or abandoned. 


Mr. George Ross, a Stipendiary Magistrate, reviewed the position in 
1845 ; as an independent observer we can take his view as fairly 
accurate. I can only give a few brief extracts :— 


“ The negro-yards were half deserted and the planters were glad to 
prchase the labour of those who remained, by ra‘sing their wages, out- 
bidding one another as at an auction, offering them plantains at a much 
lower rate than the market price, and putting themselves to a great 
expense in the erection of new cottages, with a view to tempt labourers to 
reside upon their estates, of which by far the greater portion still con- 
tinued short of hands ; and the new freeholders had to be induced by 
offers of a higher rate of wages than that paid to those who remained in 
the negro-yards, to come back and work on the sugar plantations.” 


In connection with efforts made to get estates worked on the 
Metairie system, %.e., of the canes being cultivated by the labourers for 
half the return of sugar, he says :— 


‘It must be recollected that sugar is not exactly the simple relation 
of landlord and tenant which exists in Europe, The sugar manufacture 
being intimately and hitherto indissolubly connected with it makes it 
essentially a system of partnership in trade, which, before it can be 
successfully carried on, requires some degree of confidence between the 
planters and labourers. 


“This unfortunately subsists only in a very limited degree throughout 
British Guiana.” 


Mr. Ross goes on to advocate cane-farming as we know it to-day, of 
which he had great hopes. The Metairie system failed in every case 
hough at first it looked promising. 


_Immigratiou made some impression on the labour market in the late 
forties, but the Government’s restrictions hampered the planter so much 
that he wanted to get free from such rules and regulations. A meeting 
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was held in Georgetown in January, 1856, when resolutions were passed 
in favour of unrestricted importation of labourers, ‘‘ by grant'ng licences 
to private persons to import labourers from India and China on their own 
account, under proper Government supervision,” and generally to remove 
restrictions. This, however, brought no result for the tendency of late 
years was to get more control by the authorities. The immigrant has 
been too much hampered in his choice of a Jocation or master. 


The problem of keeping up the sugar plantations was solved by Hast 
Indian immigration, but after a little progress had been made a check 
came through low prices of sugar. 


II.—THE PLANTATION SYSTEM. 


In view of the fact that indentured immigration from India has been 
discontinued it would be well to review the whole system and see how it 
has helped the colony in the past. As however, the whole must be care- 
fully studied we cannot ignore the benefit derived from slavery. 


It may perhaps be considered inadvisable to discuss slavery because 
it has always led to much irritation, but as the system is now dead it may 
be possible to look back upon it as a stage in the development of mankind, 
which like everything else was ‘for an age but not for all time.” I have 
not seen any book that dealt with it from this standpoint, and yet every 
intelligent negro in America must feel that it was good for him that his 
ancestors were brought from Africa. We may deplore the many faults 
of the system and yet see that its results were good for the people and 
the colonies. After all we can only judge of a success when these results 
are known. 


What then are the results of the old plantations? First, we have a 
number of colonies and States partially developed through slavery, 
and second, a people fairly suited to the new conditions who will probably 
have even more influence in the future than they have had in the past. 
Adjoining some of these colonies are wildernesses without inhabitants, or 
with only a few aborigines ; they have remained undeveloped because no 
Africans were brought. The most striking example is the great Amazon 
region, and we may compare Counani and the Orinoco delta with British, 
Dutch and French Guiana. Even our own North West District is 
backward because there were no plantations beyond the Pomeroon. 
The point is that no tropical colony in America could have been developed 
without the African and that on the number imported largely depends 
their present position. 


It may be safely stated that no negro now in America would willingly 
go back to his original country and live like his ancestors. They have 
advanced a stage and feel as do other races that man cannot go backward 
when he has enjoyed the benefits of civilization. There may have been 
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advantages in the primitive conditions of our ancestors, but they are 
outweighed by those of our own time. Ina progressive world we become 
less faulty but never reach perfection, and therefore we shall always find 
things to be amended. The point is that we may ask ourselves whether 
we are not better off in every stage than we were in that previous. 


The stages in progress of the plantation slave are not hard to realise. 
First, he was generally a slave in Africa to a master who often suffered 
from famine and could hardly feed himself. In many cases parents sold 
their own children to get a little corn. Second, he was forcibly carried 
to anew country where hunger was almost unknown because every 
planter was bound by interest as well as law to keep his labourers in 
working order. 


It was no doubt a painful upset to the savage African to cross the sea 
knowing nothing of what would happen on the other side, but when he 
became settled among fellow-countrymen he soon recovered and became 
as happy as the rest. That he was happy in his own way was certain, 
for only a few remembered Africa. There was always a feeling of 
superiority in those negroes who knew their work and a certain amount of 
contempt for the later arrivals. The creole always despised the African 
and we find the same feeling still existent in Surinam towards the bush 
negro. 


The system of the plantations may be compared with that of British 
factories ; both were of great economic value in spite of their defects. 
Under them there was certainly coercion, but it was for the good of the 
community. This common welfare has to be considered; some would 
exclude the individual altogether, but this should not be done for pure 
socialism could never be areal success. The desire for mastery which 
means property and its control is man’s great instinct and can never be 
ignored. Under certain circumstances, however, where the balance of the 
individual and the community cannot be kept even, the labourer is coerced 
for the good of all. This is done in every community by the law which 
compels a man to work for his family, and in some where mendicants are 
punished. Itis evident that we all have duties to the State and that we 
are coerced to perform them. 


Every plantation was a model State, and also a_ family. 
~The master was a governor of the paternal type and_ his 
labourers children to be rewarded or punished when considered 
necessary. The whole was the result of circumstances, and probably 
the best that could be done. The master was not in the same 
position as the factory-owner, who could discharge his men or take 
on extra hands when he required them. His slaves and later, his immi- 
grants, were always with him and must be provided with work. If he 
paid no wages to the slaves the cost of his supplies and other expenses 
were always the same and there was virtually no possibility of economis- 
ing. This was of more advantage to the labourer than to the master 
for hisfood and other comforts were certain and there could be no 
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discharge. We may say that the ideal of the optimist was obtained when 
every man got a regular share of food, a house and a mate. Of course he 
had to pay for it by working as the labourer does in other countries but 
he did not run the risk of being discharged at a week’s notice. 


From the one standpoint, we have the master using hisown or other 
people’s capital to carry on what he hoped would give him a fortune and 
on the other coerced labour. The result was good to the people first 
who ran no risks and had no responsibility ; there was hardly any crime 
and probably less trouble than we have to-day. The planter sometimes 
_ succeeded in gaining a competency the merchant got pickings and the 
officials their fees. Plenty of faults could be found and yet on the 
whole the system was a success. 


After the abolition of slavery many changes were made with the 
general result that poverty and crime were more conspicuous. However, 
the immigration laws came into regulate labour and the result has been 
better for the labourer than for the planter. Immigrants must be kept ; 
in no case can they be allowed to starve and they must have work. No 
planter can refuse to let his immigrants work, or say that he cannot 
employ them if his funds arelow. When. extra work has to be done he 
has the advantage of employing more hands if the inducements offered to 
villagers are sufficient. It is evident, however, that he is somewhat ham- 
pered by indentured labour. 


We must presume that in the future. there will be no indentured 
labour; what will then be the position? The planter may employ 
as Tew or aS many as he requires if he can find them. But the 
question is will he get them? The labourers may refuse to work un- 
less their demands are conceded and these demands may mean loss 
on the working. There is a feeling among the labourers that they 
are underpaid when a little knowledge of the position of the sugar 
estates should prove that they are wrong. As a matter of fact the 
price of sugar during the last twenty years has hardly justified the 
current prices of labour. This can be easily seen when we note 
that several estates have been abandoned, and no new-ones empol- 
dered. Had sugar been paying there would be no backward tendency ; 
during the last forty years the annual output of sugar has been about the 
same, one hundred. thousand tons. It can be safely predicted that if 
sugar estates pay wellin the future more will be empoldered and none 
abandoned. If, however, the demands of free labour are conceded 
few estates will remain under cultivation and the labourer will 
have destroyed them, this is the real cause of trouble and has been 
so ever since the emancipation. The cost of labour has increased 
and the price of sugar gone down. The planters have economized by 
reducing expenses in every direction until the actual manufacture and 
superintendence is now half what it was thirty years ago. But labour, 
in which we must include all expenses of immigration, has increased and 
can hardly ever be reduced. 
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Some will perhaps say that sugar in Demerara can no longer com- 
pete with that from other countries, but even were the plantations to go 
down there would still be room for their buildings as central factories. 
If the peasantry would grow canes as some are growing rice and rent the 
land on easy terms the wages difficulty would be got over. Of course 
there will be some difficulties but everyone of them could be overcome 
by forethought. It seems a great pity that any sugar factory should be 
dismantled when it could be kept up for grinding farmers’ canes. 
Possibly some would yet be found willing to cultivate lots if they 
could get loans on prospective returns. This a central factory might 
undertake because it would be helping to keep the mill going. Some 
effort should be made to this end before abandoning a plantation. 


Several efforts were made after the emancipation to introduce the 
metairie system under which labourers would grow the canes and get 
half the sugar or its value, other attempts were made at different times to 
induce labourers to workin harmony, but co-operation appears to be im- 
posible on account of envy and jealousy. It is very difficult to get 
negroes to work under the superintendence of people of their own race. 
They appear to be always afraid that someone will take advantage of 
them and some even admire what they call “flooring” an employer. 
Unless we can get confidence in each other we cannot succeed in any work 
that requires combination for mutual benefit. 


We can say that everything is justified by results. But this does not 
mean immediate consequences but what comes after a fairly long time. 
Immigration from India has lasted about eighty years and the results can 
be seen. We may perhaps say that progress might have been more or less 
without the East Indians, but we need not go into the possibilities and 
probabilities, but take things as they are. We have an object lesson in 
Surinam, where fewer immigrants have been imported, with the result 
that most of the old plantations have gone. The natural deduction is that 
the plantations depend upon regular labour and that this is abhorrent to 
the negroes. Without immigrants ro sugar plantation can continue and 
there must be some way found to get regular labour. A possible way of 
avoiding some of the difficulties would be agreements for one year with 
the privileges enjoyed by East Indians. There should be as far as possi- 
ble avoidance of magistrates, for when a man is sent to jail 
for not working there must naturally be some resentment. Possibly the 
agreement could provide for arbitration on every plantation. At present 
we have such arbitration by Immigration officers and something could 
be done on similar lines, Only in very extreme cases should the 
police be called in and if both parties adhere to their contract no trouble 
need be feared. Probably a law would be necessary to make such con- 
tracts possible but there should be no real difficulty. 


It can be easily seen that no colony could bring immigrants, even in 
other climes, without providing employment on arrival. In the tropics 
Owever, something more is required. One who is quite new to the 
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colony and who knows nothing of the precautions necessary during the 
seasoning period requires some care during the first year. He should not 
be exposed to drenching rains and should be watched by the doctor. It 
may be safely stated that on the result ofthis his future comfort and 
his value to the colony largely depend. To strike a fair balance between 
cuddling and carelessness should be the aim, and this is very difficult. 
Under slavery and the immigration system this could be done, but when 
people cannot be coerced in any way and will not take advice, the posi- 
tion is different. It may be true that ‘‘ experience teaches,” but sometimes 
the seeds of disease and bad habits are very difficult to eradicate. 


There are advantages and disadvantages in free immigration. 
The employer can choose his labourers and they can often find congenial 
work, The great fault of the coolie system was the want of proper 
selection. Townspeople who were often unacquainted with agricultural 
work, could hardly be expected to labour in the field. In India some 
families have carried on certain trades from time immemorial and are well- 
fitted to them. It may be good sometimes to have a change but it must 
not be too sudden or upset all ideas of fitness. A man will often do well 
in the business for which he has been trained when he is a disastrous failure 
in something else. Immigration in other countries is regulated to pre- 
vent undesirables and this must be the case here. An educated Brahmin 
or a Sipahi is out of place on a sugar plantation. 


Families should always be preferred because single men are often ~ 
erratic and more inclined to look for jobs. The children must be fed 
every day and the father must have regular work It is undoubtedly 
more troublesome to look after a family than a single man, but the ultimate 
result will be better for the planter and the community. 


Now we come to the greatest difficulty in any system of free 
immigration; labourers are required where no provision is made 
for housing, feeding and medical attendance. It is evident that 
new arrivals should be placed where some attention is paid to 
comfort and convenience, and therefore much discrimination will be 
required. At the same time if the restrictions are too great the 
value of the labour supply will be reduced. It is evident that 
a monopoly of labour for five years existed under the late system, 
for only a capitalist could. make the legal provisions for accommo- 
dation. If labour were entirely free to all, people could make arrange- 
ments for themselves, but it would probably be necessary to have some 
registration system /ike what we have for gold and balata. In no case, 
however, should anew-comer be left without supervision during the first 
year. What happened when immigrants were eutirely free can be found 
by anyone who studies the history of the colony. ‘There is a picture in 
the ‘‘ Illustrated London News” of coolie beggars in Georgetown which 
points a moral, and we have the hospital records of the early forties as 
painful lessons. 


Y 
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I was struck some years ago by hearing a coolie man speak of his 
experiences at Hopetown on the Demerara river. I gave him a passage 
to townin my bateau from the Chinese Settlement and he was quite 
pleased at the result of his three months’ work for he could buy a cow. 
A verbal agreement had been made with one Chinaman, but when this 


' man had no work for the East Indian he passed him on to another. The 


result was that regular work with consequent pay was assured and all 
parties were satisfied. The coolie had a bundle of silver tied up; I 
enjoyed his conversation, and the peep he gaveme intothe economy of 
the Chinese. _ . 


Snppose we get immigration without indenture the present 
office might bce kept up on more economic lines as a _ Labour 
Bureau and Registration Office. There must be some supervision to 


_ prevent vagrancy, and coercion for the good of the labourer as well as the 


community. This coercion, however, must not savour of police surveil- 


lance, in fact, although idleness is contrary to alj the best interests 
of the community, it should not be punishable by imprisonment. The 
natural consequence of idleness is hunger and discomfort ; we should not, 
however, let any one be actually starved, for humanity will not permit this. 
At the same time no one should be sent to jail for a misdemeanor such as 
the breach of an agreement. The slave system was better in that respect 
for only in extreme cases were the Africans punished by the law. I have 
seen cases of shameful oppression, where men have had their characters 
spoiled by mistakes or blunders that might have been made by anyone. 


_ They were sent to jail and for life might be called jail-birds. I should 
_ like to see labour put on a proper footing without the magistrate. In my 


childhood most boys were apprenticed but rarely indeed were they 


_ charged before a magistrate in spite of the fact that there were penal 


clauses in the indenture. Of course there are differences because the 
father was bound also by the agreement. 


When we compare the slavery system with that of the coolie inden- 
ture we see that the former hardly came under the law while the latter 
was hampered too much by police and magistrates. No apprentice boy 
ever carried a pass, or was asked to account for his movements. 
Apprentices ran away at times but they were rarely hounded down by the 
police. Even runaway slaves were hardly treated worse than some 
coolies. In this respect public opinion has changed here within my 
memory, but we must abolish every outward sign of tyranny when we 
have agreements. Absence from work is not in the nature of a criminal 
offence, and in the case of apprentices the penalty was simply a lengthen- 
ing of the service. 


People may perhaps say that if sufficient wages are offered labour can 
always be obtained, but what is this sufficieucy? Where labour is in 
excess of the demand prices are low, otherwise they rule high. A demand 
that would mean loss might be perhaps satisfied in an emergency, but 
emergency prices could never be the rule. If we pay too much we are 
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bound to failand the labourer kills the planter. The question then is 
- whether the people now in the colony can support its expensive govern- 
ment if the plantations are abandoned. 


Possibly some will say that no one cares for the sugar estates, but 
this ishardly true. The welfare of every country depends largely upon 
its manufactures and exports and for many years British Guiana has been 
supported by sugar. Were itnot for Hast Indians coming here we should 
have had no rice industry. If, however, any business cannot be made to 
pay it must necessarily be given up but there is no reason to 
suppose that sugar-growing will fail. Thirty years ago some 
of the old planters despaired and yet it has not gone, and we can find 
croakers from the very beginning A pamphlet under the title of ‘‘ The 
Groans of the Plantations” was published about two centuries ago and 
grumbles have been frequent ever since. Those who know nothing of 
West Indian history think that the ‘‘Good Old Times” were pleasant and 
profitable. But, when we try to find these times they evade us, for there 
was aS much grumbling as we have to-day. Plantations have been 
abandoned but sugar is still grown though the ‘ West Indian Nabob ” has 
disappeared. | 


The plantation system requires capital and labour ; much more might 
be done to economise both. When we look back to the old times we 
find that high prices of sugar consisted with an interest and credit system 
that could uot exist to-day. Everything purchased cost more and the 
charges for freight, insurance and commission were enormous. The 
‘“Nabobs ” strutted about like lords for a few years and then suddenly 
went out of sight. Even they were the few survivals of many failures. 
When therefore we see a plantation put out of sugar cultivation to-day we 
can find many similar cases in the past and see reason to hope. Worse 
troubles than that likely to come from the stoppage of indentured immi- 
gration have been surmounted and we may presume that those planters 
who are living now are not less persevering than their predecessors. ‘he 
optimist does not despair. 


The sugar planter has always been afraid of new industries because they 
reduce his labour supply and increase wages. There was almost an 
outcry when the gold industry started, but ultimately this difficulty, 
become of little consequence. Other industries like balata and 
rice have ceduced the labour supply for the estates, but many still thrive. 
We should have better conditions if our present labourers would work five 
days a week, but this is not within the bounds of our expectations. 
Tropical man is not coerced by winter and is therefore improvident ; in 
one way he is more independent but when sickness comes he is a burden 
on the community. Forethought is almost lacking in our labouring 
classes. i 

A sugar plantation must have a manager; from the want of proper 
control the villages are backward. They are, however, much improved 
from what I saw nearly fifty years ago. We can hope for further 
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‘improvement in the near future. The main point is, that whereas 
on an estate we have every acre under cultivation the  vil- 
_lages are hardly ever fully planted. With the divided interests 
| there can be little attention paid to the general welfare. Here is 
where the manager is requircd for he does not care for one or two 


| particular beds but for the whole. It is of the greatest importance to every 
_ village that there shall be general superintendence and that private interests 


shall not hamper improvements. Most of the owners of village lots could 


| live comfortably if they made the most out of their grounds and had no 
| idlers ready to pounce upon their provisions, It is evident that the plan- 
tation system is better for all concerned than the want of order so promi- 
| nent in every village. 


Those who condemn the colonization movement should remember 


that British Guiana exists to-day as a result of the plantation system, 
| and that all the people, except tne native Indians, are either immigrants 
_ or their descendants. 


is Il1.—THE OUTLOOK. 


Can we afford to give up the plantations and let Demerara sugar 


| disappear from the world’s markets? This is a question that only admits 
of an emphatic ‘‘No!” We can have gold, diamonds, bauxite, balata, 


"rice and coconuts and encourage these industries in every possible way but 


we still want our sugar. Anthony Trollope speaks of our government as 
a mild despotism tempered with sugar, and it would be a pity to lose this 
sweetening influence. 


Some of our political agitators appear as if they would not care if 


_ Demerara sugar were dead and buried ; they would kick down the steps 


_ on which they ascended, without thinking of possibilities. Few, however, 
_ are so careless of the welfare of their colony, for half the people still de- 


pend upon the plantations and are sorry when one is abandoned. Some 
think only of the field labourer and yet a prosperous estate employs 
mechanics as well as overseers and managers. Every one that has been 
abandoned was a loss to the district and we can find peorle deploring the 


_ downfall of estates like Vreed-en-Hoop and Windsor Forest which once 


gave them work. Within my own memory scores of plantations have 
been either abandoned or merged into others, with consequent discharges 
of many workers, who in most cases had to accept inferior positions, The 
pointis that every one suffers from a failure. 


Here is another aspect, the mercantile ; Georgetown is largely de- 
pendent on shipping and hitherto cargoes have been made up almost 
entirely of sugar. Shopkeepers in town and country would lose much 
were there no sugar plantations. However, the reader will say he knows 
all this and yet there are people in the colony who appear to despise the 


plantations, and feel aggrieved that immigrants should be brought for 
them alone. 
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They say that the people are taxed to keep up sugar. Very well, if 
practically every man, woman and child in the colony is better off because ~ 
the plantations exist, why should they not contribute to their retention ? | 
As for taxation of the average labourer it is a negligible quantity ; apart 
from rum and clothing he pays little and the former is not a necessary. | 
If the average man in the country districts kept up the sugar estates they — 
would be in a very poor condition. This is so obvious that I need not | 
dwell upon the matter. I only mention it because of so many mis- 
representations. 


There is another absurd statement which has been often repeated— 
the coolie takes bread from the negro labourer and lowers the price of 
labour. If he competed fairly in the labour market the black man could | 
more than hold his own because he is stronger than the Hast Indian. | 
But, there is no such competition for these immigrants who work five | 
days a week have no rivals. They stand alone in the colony as the only 
people who will keep the cane-mills in working. We can safely state that 
though others may cut canes by the job, there could be none to feed the 
mills if there were no Hast Indians. Were there no coolies we should 
have no sugar estates, and I understand that the five working in Surinam 
are also kept up by coolie labour. As far as can be judged no sugar 
plantation could remain if all our East Indians left the colony. Even 
were wages excessive we need not hope for a plantation without these 
people for even though some jobs might be done by others, the all-round 
work would be practically impossible. 


We have in the colony a larger proportion of East Indians than of 
other people ; if wejudge by majority alone they are ‘‘the people.” We 
are just beginning to see what they can do; a start has been made with 
* rice, and coconuts will come to the front largely through their initiative. 
All other industries were started by Europeans and even were we to admit 
that Africans were the first gold-diggers we can hardly say they did it 
alone. We need not, however, make odious comparisons but simply call 
attention to facts. When we see that runaways cultivated rice a century 
and a half ago and largely fed upon it we wonder why it was left to the 
Kast Indians to develop the industry. The fact is we have in our immi- 
grants possibilities at present unknown, which we want to develop for 
the benefit of the colony, Probably indentured immigration was not the 
best way of getting colonists, but some good settlers have been developed 
to the advantage of the whole colony. 


Here I must say something of the value of the different races, and it 
must be thoroughly understood :that I accept the principle that every 
race and nation excels in something. When we speak of inferiority it 
does not mean that the people are less developed on all lines but only on 
some that make them more suitable for one branch of industry and less for 
another. Wemust try to find out the value of each race and its capabil- 
ties when in the right places. It seems as if all the difficulties of the 
freed men came through misunderstandings. 
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Taking our people in order we must necessarily put the East Indians 
first because they are in the majority. Of course we do not always imply 
that the majority is the fittest, and much can be said against the idea 
that mere numbers are of the first importance. However, the East 


| Indians occupy a place in our economy which would be very difficult to fill 


were they absent. They have enabled the sugar plantations to at least 


_ “mark time ” when otherwise probably all would have gone. 


A sound principle at the bottom of all emigration projects is the 


| desirability of migrating in families ; all history shows that man in his 
| wanderings took wife and children with him. This ideal has sometimes been 
ignored; it was entirely neglected with Africans and almost ignored 
| with our earlier immigrants of all classes and races. A valuable asset to 
_ every colony is a married man with children, and where there are real 


homes with true love and kindness we get man’s grandest ide:ls. Single 
-men and women are incomplete, for humanity, 1.e., the species, cannot 


| 
| 


exist without proper unions. We say that a man when he takes a wife 


_ also assumes a responsibility ; ‘his nose is kept to the grindstone ” and 


he works all the harder because of his dependents. The value of such a 
man to the community is obvious for he who works for five or six days a 
week is decidedly more useful than ajobber. The East Indian is a 
family man as can be seen in our streets every day, where father, mother 


aud baby walk together and the father often carries the child. Such 


| 


people are not erratic—here to-day and elsewhere to-morrow—but they 


_ have something like real homes. This has unfortunately been ignored on 


_ some plantations and the great blot on the system is the want of homes 


for the overseers. It is quite obvious that continuous work can be best 


_ obtained where the man has a family to keep, in fact an English farmer 


_ generally likes to have a married man in his cottage because he is not 
_ so likely to run off at a week’s notice. From this standpoint the Hast 
Indian is certainly the right man for a plantation, but we must see that 
_he has a wife and that no interference with the cottage is allowed. 


The common objections to the Kast Indians is that he chops his wife 


when unfaithful and that he isa greatliar. Ina way we can consider 


these traits as nothing more than blunders which really come from great 
love and friendship. That adulterers have been executed in almost every 
country in the past is well known and that it is a duty to shield a friend 
with a lie was also once common. From the wide standpoint we can say 
that only civilized man tells lies, because he has so much law, custom and 
order, with punishmments attached, that he must needs try to escape by 
lying. This is seen in children who are hampered by prohibitions and 
lie to escape flogging. Unfortunately, the law does little to encourage 
people to tell the truth, for most ordinances give little scope to the mag- 
istrates. That a man should shield a wife, a child or afriend, by no means 
shows a bad character. 


We now come to the negro, who is very erratic and hard to under- 


stand. Asa slave he had no responsibility beyond his work, for there 
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was no wife, family or home. We can see how this has produced that . 


want of forethought now so conspicuous in his character. Even in 


t 
a] 
7 


Africa the man has not that home life so desirable, and here we can say ~ 


there is no such Jove and kindness to wife and children as is seen in the 
East Indians. Nevertheless he is very useful and in some respects all 
the better because he is not tied to one place. The West Indians 
who worked at Panama had no real home, and we can say the same 
of our gold-diggers, balata-bleeders and wood-cutters. There are 
no bonds to keep the man at home; even when he has a house 
and village lot he goes off for three months or more not much 
caring what may become of his wife and-children. This makes him 
unreliable for continued work and yet helps the colony, fora man 
who is much attached to his home could not so easily undertake 
pioneer work. We have to ignore him as a plantation labourer and give 
him such jobs as can be done at intervals. Being very strong he is the 
best tropical labourer, but he only works when he is inclined or has some 
heavy inducement in the shape of high wages. His idea is that a day’s 
work requires two days rest, for he does not see that true rest comes at 
night and cannot consist with idleness. In some cases, however, he will 
work very hard ; on his own provision ground as on the estate, however, 
the work must not be continuous. In getting negroes from the West 
Indies we have to reckon for this intermittent character of their work. 
We shall tind them very useful as ‘‘ navvies” whea the railway to the 
interior is being laid down. The great drawback of such want of fore- 
thought is that there is rarely any saving; the man is generous and 


ees . 


wasteful when he gets his pay, but nothing is set aside to provide against © 


sickness. The community must provide everything. 


Our experience with Chinese goes to prove that they are useful and yet © 


hardly suitable for plantations. Possibly, however, their somewhat erratic 
dispositions came through the fact that so few women were brought and 
that therefore family life was wanting. In China the home is very 
important and probably an introduction of families would help the 
planters as much as did those of the East Indians. The Chinese are more 
clannish than some other people, and as we already have a very respect- 
able body of merchants and shop-keepers of that race there would be a 
tendency to draw off from estates to serve their own countrymen. In 
any scheme for opening up the interior Chinese would be very useful, 
but for real colonisation we must get families. 


The native Indians could be made useful] in wood-cutting and clear- — 


ing land, but we must not expect much from them, for they are probably 
more independent than any other people in the world. 


In any attempt to provide a labour supply we have to consider first 
the wants of the sugar planter, and when he is provided for, look to 
other industries. For the new railway another class is wanted and 
possibly we can get what we want in the colony with perhaps a few 
Barbadians. There is, however, the want of real colonists who will settle 
down on their own homesteads along the railway. 
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There is a point of great importance in any system of colonisation, 
that is, real settlement. The immigration system provided for repatria- 
tion which is evidently dangerous for we want people here who have a 
stake in the colony. Some will say the creole negroes are in such a 
position but when we look over the villages we find that most of the 
original lots are no longer retained by descendants of those who settled 
on them. A difficulty is produced from the fact that in most cases the 
provision grounds are far away from the house lots and therefore the 
dwelling and farm are separate. The idea was to have a viilage with 
shops, schools and churches, within easy reach, but the result has been 
that there isno supervision of the provision grounds, with consequent 
losses through theft. The best ideal is, of course,a house standing in 
its own grounds, but this could certainly hamper schools and churches as 
well as police supervision. The idea of the freedman appears to have 
been perfect liberty but his advisers, mainly missionaries, wanted to 
prevent arelapse into savagery. The result was of some advantage but 
its faults are obvious, yet we can hardly see that the matter can be 
altered. In England we often find allotment gardens at some distance 
from the cottages but hardly two or three miles off as is the case 
with the back lands of some of our village. I have walked aback 
to inspect villagers’ plots and can easily see that they are difficult 
of access and entail long walks or paddling in bateaux. At the beginning 
there were no roads at all and even now the few are often quagmires in 
wet weather. 


My first trip up the East Coast in 1870 gave me almost a shock. 
Buxton and Beterverwagting suggested a lot of stilted huts ina lake; in 
some places they could be reached by wading, in others only by means of 
corials. Since that time we can see there has been much improvement 
but I could understand the difficulties of the earlier villages through want 
of managers. On the banks of the Demerara River there was not the same 
flooding but almost every hut was in the midst of a jungle that required a 
cutlass if it were to be penetrated. In such places the dwelling was near 
the river and the narrow piece of land stretched back into the jungle for 
about a mile. Few were cultivated at all for their owners lived by wood- 
cutting, the women sometimes putting in a few plantain suckers and 
fishing to get a relish for the foo-foo soup or porridge. 


It is quite evident that the sanitary conditions on coasts and rivers 
were very bad. In the villages the land was bare and on the river 
covered with jungle ; in neither case were the surroundings anything but 
repulsive. Insome villages when the water had gone there was much to 
offend our eyes and noses, and on the river there was always a mouldy 
smell from the thatch of the low hut. In connection with the mosquito 
theory of malaria 1 may mention that agues appear to be as common 
where there are no mosquitoes as in places where they are present. 
We may say plainly that the conditions favourable to disease are present 
in both places. 
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I have advocated the beneficial occupation of our surroundings as 
the most important factor in the health campaign. ‘The principle appears 
sound for if we have flowers and growing provisions round our dwellings 
we have the soil clean and sweet, whereas on the contrary puddles and bad 
drainage mean noxious gases and mosquitoes. The larger the area in 
cultivation and the more fully it is planted the more attention will neces- 
sarily be given to drainage because of the value of the expected crops. 
Where there is nothing of value no care is taken, and this is the position 
in most of our villages. 


It is quite evident that we want good settlers as well as labourers and 
it may be noted that some of the East Indians have clean cultivation. 
There is however a serious want of proper drainage about the houses on 
the plantations ; we can see that the people have often to pass through 
slush to get to their homes. Of course there are difficulties on account 
of our low levels, but it must be kept in view in putting up new dwellings. 


The East Indian of to-day still hankers after his own country and is 
hardly willing to give up the idea of going back at some time. This, of 
course, tends to reduce his value as a colonist. An Englishman may also 
want to go “home ” but he generally has some expectation of a return, 
but the East Indian when he goes bids farewell to the colony. This 
means that a man who has gained much experience and is acquainted 
with local conditions, takes his knowledge from the colony to a place 
where itis perhaps less valuable. It is evident that the man who has 
Overcome many difficulties and become rich enough to retire must always 
be a loss to the colony ; we must try to retain such people by privileges 
and exemptions. A floating population will never help us to develop the 
colony and yet I am told that Kast Indians will not come unless the back 
passage is assured. Very well, we must provide for their return should 
they claim it and meanwhile make them as comfortable as possible so 
that the claims may be reduced to a minimum. Unfortunately for the 
system of the back passage, itis the best man who takes away his family 
if he has saved enough to enable him to live in comfort when he gets to 
India. The community must appreciate the fact that every strong 
healthy man is of value and should be encouraged to remain.. The 
failures do not go back, which is a pity for they are burdens. 


It is an interesting fact that Guiana has been the field for labour 
experiments from the time when it became known to Europeans. Every 
race and many nations have been represented by failures or partial 
successes, but there have been no grand successes. The result has been 
a very sluw progressive continuity in spite of some real downfalls. 
We have to look back and see where the great drawbacks can be 
found with a view to avoid tho mistakes of our ancestors. It ap- 
pears as if yellow fever, smallpox, and measles are gone as epidemics, 
but we still have malaria, filaria, hookworm and unfortunately a 
disease unknown to the old settlers, tuberculosis. On the whole the 
colony is less unhealthy than it once was, and it may safely be 
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stated that our descendants will be healthier than ourselves. But 
some people appear to think they can revolutionise the world ina day, 
while all the time experience says plainly that slow and sure is the real 
basis of everything. The people of Demerara tried to get immigrants, 
and after many failures found the best people. It will hardly be judicious 
to go on with a series of experiments with Africans and Chinese but to 
urge upon the Indian Government the fact that British Guiana is suitable 
for its people and that there are-no such drawbacks to their immigration 
as some people suppose. 


Tt would be desirable for every employer of labour to put down his 
wants and the reasons for requiring what he cannot now get. He should 
also say what wages he has offered to attract labour and if there was more 
continuous labour obtained with increased wages. In some of the old 
returns it was stated that on particular plantations there was a certain 
number of residents and only three or four tasks per head were performed 
ina month. It is obvious thatif a risein wages enables a man to live by 
working one or two days a week he will not work for five. There is a 
system in the gold and balata fields which is worth considering, but I 
understand there is notask work in these industries.. The task system 
has its advantages but it certainly enables a man to begin and leave off 
when he pleases. The weekly or monthly labourer could not claim for 
anything like what is paid for as tasks. That our people can work in 
stores by the week and month can easily be shown and possibly they do 
better than when working by task. Were we to give up the task system 
however there would be difficulties and yet it hardly conduces to contin- 
ued work; possibly some modifications are desirable and yet trouble 
comes when we have no limitations to the amount of work or the hours of 
labour. Overtime must always be paid for and it might, perhaps, be well 
to give something extra to the man who does the most work ; annual 
prizes may be considered. 


I find it generally usefulto keepin mind the principle of what I call 
‘‘ progressive continuity.” It is evident that “ all’s right with the world ” 
or it could not continue. “At the same time mere continuity is not enough 
for there must be progress as well. If the airplane stops it must fall and 
if a horse ceases to draw when going up hill the cart may slide back. It 
is more satisfactory when we say that the world is good but may be 
better, than to declare it evil and find fault with everything. There will 
always be faults to amend for that is in the nature of things, but it is not 
good to kick over a thing before considering how it can be improved. 


Colonization in Guiana has been a series of experiments. As a result 
we have people from all parts of the world, all of whom can be made 
useful to the community. Superior or inferior people can only be found, 
when we look at them froma few standpoints. The excellence of every- 
One is certain, but this excellence is not on all lines. We may even go so 
far as to say that the highly superior person on all lines never existed. 
The so-called lady and gentleman are mainly made up by dressmakers and 
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tailors, for few of them could make coats and dresses. There is room 
in every community for people with different capacities, and if we have 
the round plug in its proper place the result is good. 


The negroes, East Indians, coloured people, Chinese and Europeans 
are all immigrants or their descendants and some of them are good colo- 
nists. The immigrant who becomes a colonist is valuable, but he who 
wants to retire from the colony is not so satisfactory ; this applies to all 
for it is not the East Indians alone who wants to go ‘“‘ home.” ‘There is a 
break in the continuity when a Civil Servant retires and does no more for 
the colony. We may praise British Guiana, but outsiders will perhaps say, 
‘‘Why then does everybody want to get away?” The people who have 
been prominent in colonisation schemes have in many cases retired to live 
elsewhere. ‘This was formerly more notorious, for the object of the old 
proprietor was to flaunt in English Society as a Nabob. There should be 
continuity of the family even though individuals retire; this is rare. 
Real progressive continuity comes through people making homes and 
raising families ; a man who settles down in a country has a real interest 
in it for the sake of his children. There has been some progress in this 
respect during late years, but there are many people now in England who 
might have been useful as real colonists. 
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Group for Fiji in Depot. 


Dinner-Tim2 at the Depot. 


Types : 1 and 3 from left, from United Provinces ; 
2 and 4 from Oressa. 


_ Entrance to Hindu Temple of Jaganath which 
is closed to Europeans. 


—— 


Types: Sontals: best Ccolies. 


Kali Ghat, Calcutta: On left Temple with Image 
of Kali, wife of Siva “ The Destroyer.” 


Mahommedan Coolies at prayer on the Eve of their departure 
for France, for work behind the lines. 


Mahomedan Coolies at prayer. The Depot accommodated Coolies 
to be sent to France when Colonial Emigration was stopped. 


Tke Assistant Agent’s 


No. 21, Garden Reach 


Quarters, Garden Keach. 


The British Guiana Agency, 
61, Garden Reach. 


B.G. Coolie Depot : Isolation Hospital on Wall, 


The Coolie lines, 61, Garden Reach: View from the 
Isolation Hospital on the Wall. 


Coolies embarking at the Kidderpore Docks, Calcutta, 


Last Shipment of Indentured Coolies leaving 
61, Garden Reach to be embarked : opposite to 
entrance to King of Oudh’s Palace. 


A Sub-Agent (on left) and Agency’s Travelling Doctor (on rieht) 
outside Dak Bangalow, Gonda. 


EMIGRATION FROM INDIA, 


By ArtTnyur H. HILL. 


As the stoppage of Emigration from India has brought to the fore- 
front the question of a labour supply, the following rough sketch of the 
system which had been instrumental in building up 457 of the colony’s 
population, is written in the hope it may prove of interest. 


At the outset it should be made clear that it is unlawful for any 
person, except in conformity with the Indian Emigration Act, to ‘ make or 
attempt to make any agreement with any Native of India purporting to 
‘bind him to emigrate, or inducing or attempting to induce any Native 
‘of India to leave any place for the purpose of emigrating &.,” and that 
very heavy penalties—up to a year’s imprisonment—may be imposed for 
breaches of the law. 

Organised emigration of labourers to the colonies is under the control 
of Emigration Agents, usually Civil Servants of one or other of the colo- 
nies, appointed by the Secretary of State, and approved by the Viceroy. 


Of late years ‘he colonies importing labour from India have been 
Trinidad, British Guiana, Jamaica, and Fiji. Also the Dutch Colony of 
Surinam. Formerly emigration was also permitted to Mauritius and Natal 
but was put astopto. Emigrants are still however returned from these 
places every year in accordance with their contracts. 


The Ports from which emigration from India to the colonies is lawful 
are Calcutta and Madras and, consequently at these places the Agencies, 
with their Depots for the accommodation of coolies awaiting shipment, 
are situated. 


At Calcutta, until recent years, there were three separate Colonial 
Agencies at work, all being situated at Garden Reach, about 4 miles from 
Calcutta proper. ‘Trinidad, Jamaica, Fiji, and Mauritius shared a Depdt 
between them at 21 Garden Reach ; while British Guiana had its separate 
Agency at 61, Garden Reach. On the‘[st January, 1914, the two Agencies 
were amaloamated, the Trinidad Agent taking charge of the up-country 
recruiting (the Headquarters of which was Benares) the British Guiana 
Agent remaining at Calcutta and practically controlling the whole scheme. 
This arrangement was short-lived as in 1916 it was decided to close the 
Benares Agency, the coolies coming direct to Calcutta as hitherto. 


Garden Reach was the residential part of Calcutta about 100 years 
ago. Here it was that the deposed King of Oudh was located with his 
numerous wives and followers on his removal by the British Government 
from Oudh. Allowed itis said £100,000 a year to live upon, the ex-King 
with a swarm of courtiers and followers lived in this locality. On his 
death his Palace was demolished, and the various residences of his Minis- 
ters, and favourite wives sold, to pay off the numerous creditors that were 
forthcoming. 
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Now 61 Garden Reach, for many years leased by the British Guiana 
Government, was the residence of the ex-King’s Prime Minister, and an 
interesting relic of former times was its Bear Pit (subsequently altered to 
meet the pnrposes of a Depot Hospital) with its wild flight of stone steps 
leading to a quadrangular balcony, beneath which were the dens for 
the animals. From this balcony fights between wild beasts were witnessed 
in safety. 


Up to 1916 about a mile of terraced walls, with arches of masonry, 
remained to show how far the Palaces and grounds had extended, but 
about this time their demolition commenced, for the value of the bricks in 
connection with huge dock extension works in the vicinity. The walls 
and terraces, though in a fine state of preservation, had, from long disuse, 
become overgrown with bush, providing a refuge for numerous jackals 
and cobras which had taken up residence there. Disturbed by the de- 
molition of the walls these latter had perforce to find fresh pastures, with 
the result that hardly a week passed but a good fat cobra was killed in 
the Depot Compounds just across the street. 


The Trinidad Agency at 21 Garden Reach, a very imposing looking 
building, standing in fine well-kept grounds, is considerrd a good 
example of the houses built in Calcutta in early days. It contained an 
elaborate stair-case built entirely of mahogany, the ground floor of the 
building being throughout of black and white marble. No Government 
House in the West Indies approached it in point of size, or in the beauty 
of its extensive grounds and, needless to say, no Agent that lived in it 
was able to furnish and oceupy the whole building—even after setting 
aside an entire wing for Office purposes. 


In 1914 the property was compulsorily acquired by the Port Com- 
missioners for Dock extension works the price paid being in the vicinity 
of £40,000. 


With the loss of 21 Garden Reach, which had a River frontage, the 
facility of embarking coolies direct from the Agency’s private jetty, 
which all the Colonies, had enjoyed, went. Subsequent embarkation 
necessitated coolies being marched through the streets to the Docks, 
with the risks of interference and desertions on the way. 


THE SYSTEM CF RECRUITMENT. 


The system of recruitment of labourers in India for the Colonies 
has always been carried on through the medium of professional recruiters, 
who, before they may be employed, must be certified by the Magistrate 
of their Districts to be of good character. Licences, which were issued 
by the Protector of Emigrants on the strength of these character cer- 
tificates were tenable for one year only, and came up for renewal annually. 
These recruiters were not however employees of the Emigration Agent 
but of middle-men termed Sub-Agents, men with a little capital, Mahome- 
dans, Hindus, and Native Jews. 
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A Sub-Agent, say, wishes to be employed in a certain District, He 
needs first to acquire a suitable Depot for the accommodation of coolies, 
and to have it certified as meeting the requirements of the Act by the 
-Local Civil Surgeon. This done he must submit, accompanied by 
Character Certificates the names of such persons as he proposes to employ 
as recruiters. The Emigration Agent having obtained these and for- 
warded them to him he is free to go ahead. 


In 1915 the number of Sub-Depots was 58, employing about 600 
licensed recruiters. 


The commissions that Sub-Agents were paid for coolies supplied 
varied according to the demand and supply, but of late years these were 
in the vicinity of Rs. 45/- (£3) for a man, and Rs. 75/- (£5) to Rs. 100/- 
(£6.13.4) for a woman. 


The Sub-Agent is paid his commission on the number of emigrants 
actually embarked. The rent of Sub-Depdts, remuneration of recruiters, 
the keep and clothing of emigrants in Sub-Depdts and Rail fares to the 
Port of embarkation are all borne by him out of this. In the case of 
coolies turning unwilling, or in connection with whose recruitment there 
had been any irregularity, the expense in sending them back to the places 
they were recruited at also fell on him. 


This system of “ Commissions” has been condemned by the Govern- 
ment of India, in favour of what is known as the Kangani system, by 
which coolies in Southern India are obtained for the Straits Settlements. 


SAFEGUARDS AGAINST CooLigs BEING EXPLOITED. 


Though Emigration to the Colonies has been in existence since 1838, 
but a sprinkling of Europeans in India, and Natives, had never heard of 
it until recent years, when the question was given prominence by Indian 
Politicians. In conversations which the writer had in India with both 
classes he found that the prevailing idea was that coolies were more or 
less obtained by deception and despatched over-seas willy nilly—a species 
of ignorance no doubt fostered by tales of kidnapping that probably did 
exist in the early days, in connection with inland emigration to the Tea 
Plantations. As proof of the impossibility of mal-practices such as these 
occurring, or being possibie of occurrence, let us follow the procedure 
that has to be observed from the day a timid coolie “falls a 
prey to the wiles of the rascally recruiter,” to use language des- 
criptive of the method generally employed by opponents of 
Colonial Emigration. The man (or woman as the case may be) having 
been ‘“‘talked-over” accompanies the recruiter to his Sub-Depot. His 
name is entered in the Depot Register and he waits a day or two until the 
Agency’s Travelling Native Doctor comes along. If he is medically unfit 
he is told so and departs ; if he is fit however he is next taken before a 
Registering Officer, an Indian Official, and questioned as to hig willing- 
ness to go overseas in accordance with the terms of his contract, which 
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is produced along with him. If he is willing then on a certain day he 
and others under the escort of a Peon, specially authorised by the Mag- — 
istrate of the District, are removed to Calcutta. They arrive at Howrah 
Railway Station. and from thence are probably taken by water to the 
Depot at Garden Reach. Here he probably finds 200 to 300 coolies 
already collected. His initiation consists of a bath, the issue of clean 
clothing and a blanket, and the first free square meal he has probably 
had for along time. The day following the Agency’s Doctor Eabu goes 
over him again and, if considered ‘‘fit” he forms one of many brought 
before the Protecter of Emigrants the next day to be asked whether he 
is willing, &. Heis willing. From this time on up to the day he is 
finally embarked he has the opportunity twice weekly of changing his 
mind and being sent home, for the Protector of Emigrants visits the 
Depot for that purpose. On embarkation day for the last time he 
parades before the Protector and has his final chance of stating his 
unwillingness to emigrate. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that even if in the first instance a 
recruit is deceived by arecruiter and, by some chance, manages to “‘ pass ” 
the Registering Officer up country, he still has ample opportunity to 
change his mind. And apart from the intervention of Indian Officials, 
an ‘unwilling ” coolie in the Depot is a source of danger to the Emigra- 
tion Agent, from the likelihood of his making others unwilling, and for 
that reason itis generally the latter who brings the case to notice and 
has the sels sent home. 


And in ean that there might be no “ saebinge? of coolies out of the 
country, it is provided in the Act that an Emigrant who has not been in 
Depot at the port of embarkation 7 days may not be embarked. 


Emigrants not embarked are returned free of charge to their homes 
and, in addition, compensation is given to such as have been rejected as 
unfit, or who developed sickness in Depot, or where it is ascertained 
there was irregularity in recruitment. 


As the Sub-Agent, or actual employers of the recruiters, are the 
persons upon whom fell the expense of unwilling or irregularily recruited 
coolies, it was obviously in their own interests to make sure that the 
recruits forwarded to the port of embarkation were under no misappre- 
hension as to where they were going, or the terms of their contracts. 


Satisfied then that this shipment of Emigrants has set out of their 
own free will for one or other of the colonies, let us turn to the substan- 
tial—for substan tial they certainly were—inducements, held out to those 
who had the charge of them on their journey. 


If the Surgeon Superintendent on the arrival of the coolies at their 
destination certified that the captain, certain of his officers and men who 
came into contract with the coolies, had laid themselves out to do every- 
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- c ‘ 
thing in their power to make them happy and comfortable, the following 


scales of gratuities was paid on every soul landed alive. 


The Captain... 1/- 
Chief Officer ... -/6 
Engineer Sap ihilied (3, 
Storekeeper seat oO 
Carpenter Ciearamey IB. 
Driver Donkey 
Engine... -/0$ 


When it is considered that a full complement of coolies numbers about 
900 souls, the inducements held out were not inconsiderable. 


OLp System CONDEMNED. 


The system of recruiting by the Professional recruiters, as already 
stated, has been condemned by the Government of India and when, 
if ever, emigration to the Colonies is permitted again, some other 
way of collecting coolies will have to be devised. Two systems 
have been suggested known as the ‘‘Sardari” and ‘‘ Kangani” systems 
respectively, the former at present followed for the recruitment of emi- 
grants in Northern India, for Assam and Cachar, and the latter, that by 


which the Straits Settlements obtain labourers from Southern India. 


Both are somewhat similar in that the underlying principle is, that the 
recruiter should be a man who having himself emigrated is licensed to 
return to his Native Village and recruit relatives and friends whom he 
must accompany back and work with. 


The difficulty in applying such a scheme of recruitment to 
Colonial Emigration will be obvious when it is stated that the average 
“catch” of a Garden Sardar is 3 to 4 persons, that the journey from 
Calcutta to the West Indies occupies 40 to 45 daysand that the rate of 
passage money to this colony slides from £18 per adult, where a ship has 
a full complement (825 statute adults say) to £11.495 where less than 
500 are embarked. 


And the same Kangani or Sardar must not be sent backwards and 
forwards too frequently or he becomes a professional recruiter. 


The rate of Passage Money referred to above being the same in the 
case of Indians who exercise their right to a Return Passage to India, 
these figures will be instructive from the view-point of ‘ inducements ” 
to coolies to remain and settle here. 


RECRUITMENT OF WOMEN. 


As is the case no doubt in all countries, the bachelor is the one in 
India that will most readily leave his native land and seek his 
fortune in a foreign country. And anyone with any ex- 
perience of the Indian coolie, and the timid unenterprising 
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person he generally is, can appreciate what an adventure it must 
be for him—with his old rooted prejudice to crossing the sea—to 
embark for a country he has never heard of and which is 45 days’ jour- 
ney by sea from his ‘‘ Mulk.” And if this is so with the Male of the species 
how much more so must it be with the female, than whom there is no 
more timid creature in the world. And yet without the minimum number 
of 40 women to 100 men no shipment of Indians may be made overseas. 
Despite rates frequently twice as much as for a male, with bonuses added 
where more than 8 women are provided with 5 men, and deductions 
where this proportion is not maintained over a season’s recruiting, the 
greatest difficulty is experienced by Immigration Agents in obtaining 
the requisite number of women. On account of the heavy-cost to them 
in importing labourers, planters used naturally to look for able bodied 
ones at any rate, to compensate them for their heavy outlay, and families 
with young children and nursing infants were not regarded as 
good bargains. Latterly—about 1915—families were asked for but, 
whether the system did not lend itself to the recruitment of these latter 
(it did not in the writer’s opinion) numbers were not forthe :ming—at 
any rate in Upper India. This narrowed the field to practically widows 
as, by reason of child marriage which is customary in India, there are no 
spinsters to drawupon. Registering Officers could, and frequently did, 
refuse to register single women until enquiries by the Police confirmed 
that they were in fact Widows, had been deserted by their husbands 
or, at any rate, were not wanted by them. These enquiries often taking 
weeks, the women in the interval became unwilling and were lost to the 
Agency. 

And woe betide the recruiter who relying on the word of a woman— 
who may have. wandered from a distant district—that she was a widow, 
investigation subsequently brought to light she had run away from an aged 
husband or a tyrannical mother-in-law. Unless he can clear himself, a 
heavy fine or even imprisonment and the cance'lation of his licence are 
likely to be his lot. : 


For this and like reasons Sub-Agents and recruiters found the re- 
cruitment of women a risky and often an unprofitable task, with the 
result that seldom more than the minimum proportion were embarked 
over a season’s recruiting. 


As to what system would secure families, the writer believes that 
one in which bonuses or grants were offered to the recruits themselves 
would have the desired effect, same, of course, to be paid on arrival at 
their destination. 

That such a scheme would be more costly is likely. The risks pre- 
viously taken by Sub Agents would fall upon the colonies. And again in 
such a scheme the standard of all round fitness would have to be lowered 
as one of several members of a family might be defective in some particu- 
lar, the rejection of whom would mean the entire loss of the family. In 
some cases aged and feeble dependants would have to be accepted for like 
reasons. | 
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A scheme such as this would have to be looked at from a Coloniza- 
tion standpoint, and not as a labour supply purely and simply, though 
the end in view might be the same. | 


As might be expected, hardly a week passed at Calcutta and Madras 
but that applications were made for permission for persons to go over 
the Depots in search of errant husbands, wives, sisters and brothers 
Visits would occasionally also be paid by the Police for Indians who 
were ‘' wanted.” 


THe DIFFERENT KINDS OF COOLIES. 


The coolies most sought after in Upper India are those from the 
Orissa Bhagalpur and Chota Nagpur (more particularly the latter) divis- 
ions of Bengal, but these are Prime favourites of the Tea Planters in 
Assam and Cachar, and Emigration Agents for the Colonies could not, 
on account of the huge commissions obtainable, compete with these latter 
for them ; very black in colour and of rather negroid caste of feature, 
they belong to the aboriginal tribes of Bengal and are considered the 
most docile and hard-working coolies to be had. 


The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh have always provided the 
Colonies with the bulk of the coolies recruited for them, at least 80% to 
907% coming from this part of India, the principal districts supplying the 
greatest number of emigrants being Basti, Gonda, Gorakhpur, Faizabad, 
Allahabad and Cawnpur. Delhi used also to provide a fair proportion of 
recruits, whose physical standard was invariably higher than any other 
District, but on account of the trouble Punjaubees gave in the Colonies— 
they are a truculent people—their recruitment was discontinued and the 
Sub-Depdéts there closed. 


After the amalgamation—up to the end of 1915—recru ting for Fij 

used to be from January to May, followed by joint shipments to British 

_ Guiana, Trinidad and Jamaica from then on. The early months of the 
year are the best for recruiting purposes. 


CASTES. 

Excepting ex-policemen, ex-soldiers, Brahmins, Chatris, Rajputs, 
_ Barbers, Dhobis, Nats, Banias, Fakirs, Punjabis, and coolies of any of the 
non-agricultural castes, all other castes are recruited and have been sent 
_ to the Colonies. The castes from which the greatest numbers have been 
| drawn are Ahirs (cow-minders) Chamars (dealers in skins) Kurmis 

(Cultivators) Kahars (Carriers) Kumhars (Potters) Kewats (Cultivators 
_ and boatmen) Lodhs (Cultivators) Muraos (Cultivators) Jats (Cultivators) 
_and Mallahs (Boatmen), Musselmen usually comprised about 20% of a 
shipment, in addition. 


The average heights and weights of Indian coolies of both sexes 
| (Punjabis excluded) have been found to be :— 
Height. Weight. 


Men aot a Bes 8 stones, 12 lbs. 
Women we 4° 9h" 7 stones 
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These figures are in respect of adult males and females ranging 
between the ages of say 18 and 29. Indians are for the most part small- 
boned, and a man of 10 stones in weight looks much heavier than he 
really is. 


In addition to recruiting labourers, Agents are from time 
to time required to secure Indians for employment by Colonial Govern- 
ments as Interpreters and clerks. The Government of Fiji not infrequent- 
ly ask that half a dozen Clerk Interpreters be sent down in a coolie ship. 
Their agreements are usually for 5 years with a free Return Passage at 
the expiration of that time. In cases where men give satisfaction and 
Government renew the agreements, the former count for pension from 
the date of the original contract. 


The salaries paid vary from £75 rising to £100 for a 2nd Class Clerk 
Interpreter, to £100—-£150 for a 1st Class Clerk Interpretor, and, occa- 
sionally £200 for a man with special qualifications where an Interpreter 
for the Supreme Court is required. Free quarters are part of the agreement. 


RETURNING EMIGRANTS. 


A telegram arrives that a steamer with time expired emigrants is 
coming up the Reach and will be at her moorings at 8 a.m. next morning. 
At that hour then the Agent with his Staff of Babus his Peons and the 
“Doctor Babu” set off to board her. She is lying in-the River, her 
sides very rusty from the long voyage, and with a swarm of native boats 
round her. Some of these hope fora ‘' fare” but others are busy salving 
the tin Lotahs (drinking cups) and Thalis (eating pans)—not to mention 
old clothes—that are being thrown overboard. 


The Surgeon is wreathed in smiles: he has had no death on the 
way, and there are only two cases for Hospital. 


On the deck all is bustle and confusion. The Rollis being called, and 
a second Babu is busy ascertaining the number of persons for the various 
places up-country so that the Railway passes may be made out, This 
latter task is not as easy as it might first appear as one or two of the old 
Paupers are not quite clear where they want to go. 


By noon the Agent is able to commence ‘‘ Paying off.” Paupers 
are given the ddle that is to keep them until, shall we 
say, ‘‘they are settled ;” and persons with remittances have 
their cheques on the Bank of Bengal (which have accompanied them) 
signed and handed over. By 6 p.m. all is finished and the disembarkation 
is fixed for 7 a.m. next morning. | 


The next morning then sees boat loads of coolies making their way 
ashore. The paupers under the escort of a Peon are being taken by water 
direct to Howrah Station, while the cheque-wallas in hired ‘‘Band-Gharris” 
(native cabs that will carry ten people on the roof and half as many inside 
again) travel to the Bank of Bengal to get their cheques cashed. 
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A Peon will also be in waiting there, to render any assistance and 
subsequently show the way to Howard Station. 


By midnight the bulk of the 900 souls that returned are journeying 
by rail to the various parts of India they hailed from ; the majority firmly 
convinced that they will pick up the threads of the old lives they lived 
when they emigrated—some of them forty years previously: 


Three weeks have passed, when the agent one morning sees a group 
of people sitting under the tree in his Compound. He goes out to find 
they comprise an aged couple with a son, (creole) the son’s wife (creole), 
and the latter’s children (also creoles). They had returned by this steamer 
and been duly despatched to the old man’s native village. 


Their visit to-day is to say that arriving there, they had found none 
of the old friends or relations the grandfather had counted on meeting ; 
that they were very miserable, and, had returned to Calcutta to try and 
get back to the colony. 


But, says the agent, have you money enough left to pay for your 


_ grandfather’s and grandmother’s passages, as they cannot be sent back 
| under indenture. They have reluctantly to confess they have only a few 
dollars remaining. In the colony they declare they will repay the amount. 


But the agent cannot accept this proposal, and they will not be sepa- 
rated. So perforce they depart, the old people in their dotage, the young 


|| people hardly able to speak or understand their native language—to go- 
_ and live where, or how, they have not the remotest idea. 


Most likely the younger folk will, when they have all got through 


| the savings they brought with them, procure work amongst the thousands 
| of coolies coaling ships at the Kidderpore Docks. Probably, too, they 
| will in time get accustomed to the life, the excessive heat, the hard work, 
_ the small wage, and the never varying dhal -bha¢ and chupatties for food. 


But before this state of resignation is attained they will brood on 
the life they lived at “‘ Kothi,” the morning coffee, the creole vegetables 


| with which they varied their diet ; and the small boys will take a long 
| time to forget how they used to “ knack ball a pasta.” 


Indentured Emigration from India is now a thing of the past and, 
for the time being at any rate, no emigration of any sort from India to 


| the Colonies is permitted. 


Looking to the fact, however, that the opponents of Indentured Emi- 
_ gration clamoured as much for the right of entry of Indians into British 
Colonies and Dependencies, on equal terms with Britishers and foreigners 
| a8 for the discontinuance of a system which they said was degrading to 
Indian National sentiment—one is encouraged to hope the ban is not for 


| all time. 
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The War undoubtedly accelerated the stoppage of Indentured Emi- 
gration, but the War may also re-act favourably for a scheme of free 
emigration later. 


Besides tending to break down the old prejudice against going over- 
seas, which was as strong as ever in 1914, the enlistment of hundreds of 
thousands of Indian coolies to work behind the lines in France, Mesopo- 
tamia and Kast Africa, must surely in the end work to our advantage. 
Well treated and well paid (Rs 25/- a month and “‘ keep” was about the 
figure), will these men be content on discharge, to return to their 
native villages and work for wages of 4 to 5 annas a day ? 


e THE EAST INDIANS - IN BRITISH GUIANA.” 


FROM THEIR ADVENT TO THIIS COLONY, TO THE PRESENT 
: TIME. 


A SURVEY OF THE ECONOMIC, EDUCATIONAL, AND 
POLITICAL ASPECTS. 


By J. A. LuckHoo, F.R., BARRISTER-AT-Law, 
The history of the Hast Indian in British Guiana has not been an 
unchequered one. 


Like the history of any other race or community it has had its 
shadows and sunshine, its hopes and despair, its tragedies and comedies. 


Brought to a distant land and subjected to different conditions of 
living, many of them rudely snatched from ties of home and affection, 
they have been content to pursue the ‘‘ even tenor of their ways” undis- 
turbed by the shock of rival interests or the disputes of party politics. 


By their steady, thrifty and persevering habits, whether plodding in 
the distant fields of the blossoming sugar cane, with the fierce rays of a 
tropical sun beating mercilessly upon their half protected bodies, or waist 
deep in the waters of the rice-fields assisting to build that great industry, 
or in the quiet shadows of their rude huts cultivating their garden plots, 
when the day’s work was done, these genuine sons of toil have helped in 
no inconsiderable measure to build up the economic fabric of the colony. 


While there is many abright chapter to record there is also many a 
_ dark page to which we can refer in the course of our short history. 


| The system under which our fathers lived and worked, suffered and 
_ enjoyed has at last—thanks to the efforts of the great leaders of thought 
_ in India—been brought to a well-merited end, and the stigma that had 
_ attached itself to the race and lowered its dignity in the eyes of the 
world has been forever removed. 


THE INDENTURED LABOUR SYSTEM. 


Upon the abolition of slavery throughout the British Empire in the 
early thirties of last century, some of the tropical colonies, including 
_ British Guiana, found their industries paralyzed by a lack of labour, asthe 
| emancipated slaves, rejoicing in their new-found freedom, would no longer 
work for their former owners. Recourse was, therefore, had to the good 
_ willof the Indian Government and the indenture system was devised and 
subsequently came into operation. 


But before this system came into operation a very serious situation 
was created by thecollapse of the labour supply in this colony. 
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Fully one-third of the labourers became absolutely unavailable, and 
the work of the remaining two-thirds was unreliable and desultory. The 
planters then had to face one of two alternatives, to abandon their estates 
and accept their ruin with what philosophy they possessed, or to continue 
to work their plantations on the possibility of securing a regular and 
reliable labour supply from new sources. 


Many of the planters found it impossible to tide over the interval 
between the emancipation of the negroes and the establishing of a regular 
supply of imported labour, and a number of estates went out of cultiva- 
tion. 


The indentured labour system was successfully established in this 
colony, and after many vicissitudes, necessitating various inquiries, com- 
missions, reports and modifications, public opinion in India at last became 
so exasperated by the revelations that continued to be made, showing 
beyond doubt that the system had reduced the Indian population in this 
colony (and other colonies where this system was in vogue) to which 
they had been sent under indenture, to servile conditions, and had given 
rise to grave immorality and enormous hardships, that Lord Hardinge’s 
Government strongly recommended the early abolition of the system, ina 
despatch dated October 15th, 1915. 


Owing to renewed agitation in India in the early part of 1917, when 
it was feared that a prolongation of the system was contemplated, Lord 
Chelmsford’s Government, with the consent of the Imperial authorities, 
prohibited the further emigration of indentured Indian labourers during 
the war, and it has since been officially announced in the House of Com- 
mons that it is not the intention of the Government to revive the system 
after the war. 


The indenture system, we may take it now, isa thing of the past. 


The importation of labourers into British Guiana from India com- 
menced in 1838 when the good ship Hesperus brought her precious cargo 
of living human flesh and blood that was destined to revolutionize the 
labour conditions obtaining in the colony due to the abolition of Negro 
slavery. 


In the same year, the system was condemned in Parliament by Mr, 
Fowell Buxton, Lord Brougham, and others, through certaiu revelations 
made in connection with it, and immigration was thereupon suspended. 


On the recommendation, however, of Sir J. P. Grant, who wrote an 
extensive study of the question, indicating certain safeguards and suggest- 
ing certain remedies to be secured by legislation, the system was resumed 
in 1844 in favour of this colony, Trinidad and Jamaica. 


It was not, however, until 1864 that the system was organised on 
the basis of a thorough Government control. 


| 
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In that year a law was passed with the approval of the Indian Gov- 
ernment and the British Colonial Office, known as ‘“ The Consolidated 
Immigration Ordinance of 1864” which definitely fixed the mutual 
obligations of the planters and the indentured labourers, and laid down 
the methods of procedure in all matters arising out of the new law. 


Broadly speaking, the duties of employers were thus defined. 
Suitable dwelling-houses and hospital accommodation to be provided 
free; suitable and sufficient Medical attendance, maintenance, and 
nursing to be secured free of charge to all indentured immigrants ; 
wages by the day to be paid at the same rate as the wages paid to 
ereoles and other unindentured labourers; in the case of task work, 
the task for each day to be no greater than the task given to free 
labourers, and to be paid for at the same rate ; wages to be paid weekly, 
and no deductions whatever to be made for house rent, hospital 
accommodation, medicine, etc. 


Failure to carry out these conditions rendered an employer liable to 
fine and imprisonment, on conviction. 


The duties of the immigrants were to perform five days labour in 
each week, a day’s work in the fields to be seven hours in length, and in 
the factory ten hours. 


All indentured immigrants who after serving five years on an estate 
remained for five years longer in the colony, were entitled to a free 
passage back to India. 


The system of indentured labour in British Guiana was subjected in 
1870 to a most searching inquiry conducted by a Royal Commission sent 
to the colony for that purpose. 


The appointment of the Commission followed a report made to Earl 
Granville, Secretary of State for the Colonies, by a certain Mr. Des Vooux 
who had been a Magistrate in British Guiana, 


In this report, which was in the form of a letter, Mr. Des Vooux 
made a very violent attack on the system of indentured labour. 


Referring to the letter, the ‘“‘ Anti-Slavery Reporter ” said : “* Mr. Des 
Voeux arraigns the medical men employed on the estates, the Stipendiary 
Magistrates, the clergy in Colonial pay, the Sub-Immigration Agents, and 
even the late Governor as subservient to the views of the planters, and 
opposed to the interest of the Immigrants who, he declares, have been long 
treated with gross deception, injustice and cruelty.” 


Sir Clinton Murdoch, Chairman of the British and Emigration Com- 
missioners,reporting on the letter said: ““Mr. DesVceux impugns the conduct 
of every class in the colony except the lowest ; and imputes to the Local 
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Government, and to the Magistrates, and medical men, cruel neglect of 
duty, and unworthy truckling to the planting interest, and to the planters 
generally, cruelty, falsehood, and perversion of justice.” 


Charges of this nature coming from an official source could not pass 
unnoticed, and a Royal Commission was appointed to visit the colony, 
and to make full, ample, searching and impartial inquiry into 
all such statements and into all matters to which such state- 
ments in any way related. 


Mr. Des Vceux failed to support any of the serious charges which he 
had made. 


Sir Clinton Murdock, in summing up the result of the inquiry, said, 
among other things, that he considered the report of the Commissioners 
generally.satisfactory, both as regards the Magistracy, the planters and 
the immigrants. Many defects inthe system and mode of working it are 
no doubt pointed out, but they are defects caused by errors of judgment, 
by insufficiency of the law, or by want of foresight, not by neglect or in- 
difference to the well-being of the people, still less by oppression or 
cruelty. 


Following the report of the Des Vceux Commission a number of 
amendments were introduced into the immigration laws of the Colony, 
and from year to year such alterations and additions have been made as 
experience has shown to be necessary. As a result of these alterations 
and additions, the principal Ordinance No. 18 of 1891 ‘‘ An Ordinance to 
consolidate and amend the laws relating to Asiatic Immigrants ” stands 
on the Statute Book of this Colony. 


Between the year 1838, the beginning of the system and the year 
1917, the date of its abolition, 238,979 immigrants were introduced into 
the Colony. 


Through this regularity of supply and under the beneficent exgis of 
the system the sugar industry attained its climax of prosperity which ex- 
tended all over the Colony and made itself felt on the credit sides of the 
banking accounts of the absentee proprietors. 


But the system of indentured labour into the details of which I do 
not think it necessary nor desirable at present to enter, while contributing 
in certain respects to the betterment of the class from which it was jargely 
recruited, was not without its defects and deficiencies. 


Certain abuses had sprung up in the course of its working and these 
coming to the knowledge of some of our leading Indian statesmen raised 
a storm of indignation in their breasts and produced an agitation to 
abolish it, and the Indian Government, led by that great champion of 
Indian Reform, the late Honourable G. K. Gokhale, gave its veto to the 
continuance of the-system which was decidedly repugnant to the awakened 
feelings of educated Indians, and the system received its death-blow in 1917. 
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KCONOMIC. 

The economic aspect of the indenture system has not received the 
same consideration as its moral and ethical aspects. Yet to us to-day it 
is of infinitely more importance than a general declaration of the natural 
right of man to be free of the moral iniquity of keeping him in chains. 


A system of semi-slavery is bad enough but good wages and general 
happiness may afford at least a partial justification of whatis morally and 
ethically wrong. 


Can we say that the indenture system gave the labourer any 
material compensation for his temporary loss of liberty ? 


Work under the indenture system in this Colony is done either by 
time or by task, and the wages paid cannot be said to be high when one 
considers the fact that the indentured labourer is working ina far-off 
country separated from his motherland by the ocean, and there is always 
the risk of ill-health, due to change of climate and other causes. 


Until now the question of an increase in wages has not been taken 
up by labourers generally. This fact is due to their unorganised condition. 
They have no labour or trade unions, and ‘collective bargaining” “is 
impossible where labour is not organised. It is not the indentured 
labourer who ought to take a lead in this matter; it is the free Indian 
labourers who have settled down in this Colony, who should organise 
themselves into labour or trade unions and try to establish collective 
bargaining, and I[ hope this Association will give the lead. 


In treating of the economic aspect of Indians in this Colony one has 
to investigate the material conditions, not only of those under indenture, 
but of the community of free Indians. 


Immigration into this Colony with all its demoralising tendencies 
has had one important effect. It gave, to accept an economic 
phraseology, “‘ trade mobility ” to the children of those who emigrated. 


Away from India, living under new conditions, the immigrant was 
not so much bound by the rigid customs that restricted his trade mobility 
at home, in conseq uence although he for the most part, did not forsake 
his old trade, yet often enough his children chose new professions. The 
effect of this has been very beneficial. 


The economic progress of this Colony is now undoubtedly dependent 
on the Indian labourer. 


There is at present in the Colony a resident East Indian population 
of 137,959 souls, male and female, and barring a small minority, com- 
posing the educated section, the remainder may be safely put down as 
permanent assets to the labour forces of the Colony. 
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This number may be divided into three sections, those employed on 
the sugar estates, those engaged in the rice industry and those who have 
set up on their own account in agricultural and other pursuits. 


Of those engaged on the sugar estates the number may be put down 
at 50 per cent., the remainder being distributed between the rice industry 
- which absorbs the larger portion, and the other minor industries, leaving 
out a small percentage for those otherwise engaged. 


Those immigrants who have elected to remain on the sugar estates, 
after their term of indenture has expired, are engaged in the cultivation 
of small plots of land and working for wages. In spite of what a few 
defenders of the Inmigration system may say and in spite of the con- 
clusions arrived at by Messrs. McNeil and Chimman Lall in their report 
on indentured labour in the colonies, that the advantages outweigh the 
disadvantages, it is an incontestable fact that the competence amassed by 
a few of the immigrants has been due, not to the miserable wage paid 
by the estates authorities mut by their independent efforts in other 
directions 

I quote the following from the report of the Indian Department 
of Commerce, signed by Lord Hardinge and others as proof of my con- 
tention. ‘We have attempted to show,” concludes the report, ‘ that the 
economic advantage gained by the coolie, while actually serving under 
indenture, is not so great as is often supposed, and that the real benefits 
which he gains from emivration arise after the close of his indenture 
period from the opportunities then before him of purchasing or leasing 
land or setting up in business and making himself a position as a settler.” 


My reason for referring to this rather debateable point is not only to 
prove the failure of indentured immigration as a factor in the economic 
welfare of the immigrant, but to emphasize the value of a system of free 
immigration that would enable the people to settle on the land with the 
object of developing its vast latent resources with decided benefits to 
themselves and permanent advantage to the colony as a whole. 


Such a scheme, if well worked out, I feel sure, would not only 
commend itself to the leaders of thought in India, but will place it beyond 
every suspicion of helotry. 


As regards those immigrants who have renounced their rights to 
return passages, a scheme was decided on, some time ago, to settle them 
in certain areas in the Colony organised into settlements, but the attempt, 
through improper drainage and irrigation, has not been productive of the 
results anticipated. 

Those immigrants, however, who have launched out on independent 
lines have become prosperous land owners. 


Along the Corentyne and West Coast of Berbice and in the 
Mahaicony and Mahaica Districts are to be found thriving cultivations 
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and farms owned and managed by Kast Indians, and are powerful object 
lessons of what can be accomplished in the way of Colonial development 
if facilities of drainage and irrigation are afforded the settlers and advances 
made by means of small loans. 


The Commissioners already referred to, who have reported on the 
conditions of the Indian immigrants in the colonies, made the following 
recommendation which are deserving of special consideration at the 
present time :— 


‘ We strongly recommend that the irrigation and drainage of the 
land as agricultural land be maintained by the Government. The 
system of taking a small occupancy price and letting the settlers, 
with or without the aid of any Board, make the best of their 
bargain, does not tend to steady and make for successful colonization. 
The immigrants want tO occupy land and all that is needed is to 
adopt the conditions of occupation to their requirements. The Crown 
Lands Department seems to need a settlement branch. If colonization 
and settlement operations are relegated to local bodies which are re- 
garded by the settlers as tax collecting agencies with meddlesome un- 
derlings it is doubtful if the demandsfor land will be adequately met. 
We recommend that the Government should have ready for assignment 
from 1,000 to 1,500 acres yearly. The land need not be cleared for cul- 


tivation and if the occupant cannot obtain a normal yield for a year or 


two the recovery of full rent might be postponed in the interval.” 


To the Hast Indian the Earth is the bountiful mother ever ready 
to yield her rich stores of treasures to those who approach her in the 
right spirit. ' 

As an agricultural labourer the East Indian is to the manner born. 


His natural instincts lead him to the soil and it isnot to be won- 
dered at then, that as soon as his term of indenture has expired and he 
once more breathes the air of freedom, he turns with glad heart to mother 
earth to wrest some of the treasures from her beneficent keeping. 


To the Indian Immigrant we owe the development of the rice indus- 
try of the Colony, and who can decry the iwportance of this industry 
which from comparatively insignificant beginnings through many vicissi- 
tudes of failure and success, of ebb and flow, has now attained the 
position of a staple industry. 


Recent figures show that there are at the present time 60,000 acres 
of land under rice cultivation, in which nearly 60,000 persons, mostly 
Kast Indians, are engaged and the value of the produce exported in the 
last ten years is estimated at $1,182,497. 


The possibility of the expansion of this industry is still very great. 
There is the tendency of its assuming abnormal proportions if the present 
rate of increase is maintained. 
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According to thereport of the subsidiary Industries Committee 
of the Colonization Scheme 30,000 more labourers can be absorbed 
into this industry and with irrigation added the Committee is fully satis- 
fied that its successful expansion and increased development is fully assured. 


The Committee also thinks that settlers of the Hast Indian race are 
the most desirable for the further development of this industry. 


There are vast tracts of land situate on the West Coast and Corentyne 
Coast of Berbice, also in the Mahaica and Mahaicony Districts, eminently 
adapted for rice cultivation, with the natural advantage of a plentiful 
supply of water from the adjacent creeks for the purpose of irrigation. 


If these lands are all taken up by East Indians, as we hope they will 
in the not distant future, for the extension of the said industry, the pros- 
perity of the Colony will have been considerably advanced. The quality 
of our rice is known and appreciated and there is a ready market available 
for the produce, the demand being even greater than the supply. In 
thinking of Indian immigration let this stand to its eternal credit. 


The immigrants and their descendants enter into every walk of life 
in the Colony. There are a few wealthy cattle owners on the Corentyne 
Coast and West Coast of Berbice. 


In Water street we can point to a few prosperous merchants who 
from petty shopkeepers have risen to commercial magnates. Others are 
engaged as clerks, mechanics, small shopkeepers, dispensers, hucksters, 
oreen growers, milk sellers, &., &e. 


A fair number is employed in the Civil Service of the Colony. 


In the words of the Commissioners they are growing in numbers, 
wealth and importance. 


Foreign trade on any big scale has not, however, been attempted as 
yet by the Indians in this colony. This fact is chiefly due to the initial 
disadvantages under which they had to labour, rather than to lack of 
enterprise. 


Ignorance of languages, together with the lack of a good education, 
has handicapped the present generation. But their sons, brought up 
under an atmospbere of free economic activity, will be better equipped, 
and in the next generation we can be certain that business on a bigger 
scale will be undertaken by them. 


From what has been said it will be clear that the labourer who 
emigrates from India prospers, in spite of all the difficulties that he has 
to encounter, and all the prejudices that he has to overcome, an indirect 
gain of first rate importance to India, but more than that, the mother- 
land is also benefited directly by the prosperity of her sons abroad. 
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EDUCATION. 

It cannot be reasonably contended that the East Indians of the 
Colony are slow to appreciate the value of education. The problem is 
beset with so many difficulties that close attention must be given to 
actual conditions when we discuss the theory. 


Many factors must be taken into account to explain this apparent 
apathy towards matters educational. 


_ The main difficulty is that our brethren come from so many different 
parts of India that there exists amongst us no one common language. 


To the poor immigrant, struggling for existence, education is looked 
at in the light of a luxury. _ 


The services of his boy can be utilized in supplementing his meagre 
income. And then again the question of religion would assert itself. To 
send his boy to a denominational school to be taught English is to 
denationalize him and jeopardise his religious faith, and so he maintains 
a calm indifference towards it. 


The labouring communities have neither the necessary funds nor 
the necessary co-operation to build schools and carry on the Educational 
work in Hindustani independent of the Government. 


At present there are only English schools open to them, although 
under certain conditions under the New Code one Indian language may be 
taught. 

With his girl children it is so much the worse. Tobe mixed up with 
the opposite sex of various nationalities is unthinkable. 


The East Indian would like to send his children to school if the con- 
ditions meet with his approval and complete satisfaction. 


The East Indian, unprotected by Public opinion or social laws is 
naturally afraid to send his children to such schools. He will sooner go 
illiterate than give up his religion and his society. Thus it happens that 
illiteracy is very high, among our brethren here. 


In this Colony, the Indian labourer is freed from the bonds of 
Society. His social Education becomes meaningless to him in new surround- 
ings. He sees the principles which that Education inculcates in him 
daily set at nought by the rest of the population. His confidence in 
those restrictions and rules which form so much of the Hindu Social life 
is rudely shaken. 


The future of the labouring community depends mostly upon the 
amount of technical education they receive. Their prosperity even as 
agriculturists must in these days of scientific cultivation be largely 
dependent on their knowledge and skill, which can be acquired only by 
training. But here also the Indian is hampered by the fact that no 
scientific education however elementary is given in his language. 
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It has been computed that only one-third of the East Indian children 
of a school-going age attend school regularly. With creolized and 
enlightened Hast Indians, however, less subject to caste prejudices and 
religious scruples, the objections enumerated do not hold so strongly. 


Through the assimilation of Western ideas a broader toleration is now 
observed. 


Of recent years there has been a sudden awakening to Educational 
demands and necessities. A good many creole Hast Indians of 
parents who have risen to comparative prosperity after their term 
of Indenture, are attending the Secondary Schools including Queen’s 
College, and they are not only proving their aptitude for acquiring 
knowledge but also excelling in their studies. 


One or two of them have succeeded in winning Government Primary 
Scholarships, and the Blair Scholarships. 


In 1917, East Indians in the Colony were extremely gratified to see 
the Guiana Scholarship carried off by an East Indian, Mr. Balgobin Per- 
saud. This gentleman won his scholarship on the science side. At present 
he is pursuing a course of study at Oxford. 


In*the legal profession we have 3 practising Barristers and 3 
Solicitors. 


In the Medical profession there are 3 of them, one a Government 
Medical Officer. 3 ) 


A few are engaged in the teaching profession being holders of 
Government Certificates. 


Several are certified Chemists and Druggists and engaged in Drug 
business, either on their own account or in the interests of larger firms. 


There is a great tendency among our brethren to imitate Kuropeans 
in their ways of life. It must be confessed that Kuropeanism has certain 
attractions which are quite irresistible to the uneducated. The higher 
strata of Indian Society in this colony have shown a tendency to follow 
them on these lines. It need hardly be said that the Education which 
they receive strongly predisposes them to such a defection from Hindu 
tradition. 

The fault is not entirely his. The Colonial Indian who thus merges 
himself in the vast ocean of inferior classes is more often than otherwise 
a victim of circumstances. His condition is the direct result of the 
unsolved difficulties in the question of Indian education in which alone 
lies the remedy for these conditions. 


POLITICS. 
It has been remarked that East Indians do not take an interest in 
Public affairs. While this charge may be true of the past itis not true of 
the present. 
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Many causes might have operated in the past to account for this 
apparent lack of interest. A political life at_best is not a very attractive 
one and to men struggling to maintain a precarious existence, politics do 
not offer much attraction. 
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Secondly there were not sufficient educated leaders among them to 
_ suggest lines of action. But now that we have a strong community of 
intelligent and educated young East Indians, the demands of a political 
life could not be overlcoked. Already there is a representative in the 
Combined Court of East Indian descent, and we hope in the future to 
see the number added to in a degree commensurate with our increasing 
numbers and importance. 


We are also proud of the fact that in the Ancient County of Berbice 
we have an East Indian gentleman, a member of the Municipality, who 
has several times filled the Mayoral chair and proved his capacity in 
many ways to steer the Municipal ship. 


There are less than six per cent. of Hast Indians on the Voter’s List 
though a larger number is qualified to enjoy the political franchise. In 
proportion as they realise their importance as factors in the life of the 
Community to that extent we hope to see their political privileges availed 
of. One of the objects of the British Guiana East Indian Association is 
to encourage interest in matters political as affecting the welfare of East 
Indians. We feel the necessity of being fully represented in every depart- 
ment of Activity in the life of the Colony. 


The hope has been expressed by the Commissioners, to whom I must 
again refer ‘‘that when the interests of the East Indian Community 
indicate the need for political activity they will avail themselves more 

fully of the rights which they enjoy.” 


That the time has now arrived the tendency of things seems to 
fully indicate ; and itis also remarkable that this social, intellectual and 
Political awakening should almost synchronize with the fall of the inden- 
ture system. 

CONCLUSION, 

No one can deny the fact: that through the advent of East Indian 
Immigrants, the labour difficulty which had confronted the Colony 
through the abolition of negro slavery, was largely solved, and the 
threatened extinction of the sugar industry completely averted. 


The conclusions of the Lord Sanderson Cnmmittee is significant on 
this point. 

It states :—‘‘There can be no doubt that Indian Immigration has ren- 
dered valuable services to those of our Colonies in which on the 
emancipation of negro slaves, the sugar industry was threatened with 
ruin, in which a steady application of Jabour has been required for the 
development of the Colonies by methods of work to which the native 
population is averse.” 
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‘The Indian Immigration has a two-fold effect. It has admittedly 
supplied labour which could not be obtained in sufficient quantities from 
other sources.” But we are also told by more competent witnesses that 
according to their observation, in British Guiana and the West Indies, 
at all events, the thrifty and persevering habits of the Indian Immigrants 
have had an educative effect, perceptible, though gradual on those among 
whom he has come to live and that his example and his competition have 
introduced new habits of industry and improved methods of Agriculture.’ 


Indian Immigration has undoubtedly proved the salvation of the 
colony. 


Let us imagine what the condition of the Colony would have been 
without Indian Labour. 


Intoxicated with a sense of liberty and released from a state of brutal 
serfdom, with its attendant degrading and dehumanising concomitants, the 
thought of submitting himself to any form of indenture however attractive 
the conditions, would have been scornfully thrust aside by the Negroes 
and the sugar industry, the success of which depended absolutely 
on aregular and continuous supply of labour would have crumbled to 
nothingness. 


Trade as a consequence would have suffered. Our Coast-lands would 
have lapsed into howling wildernesses and the population be reduced to low 
water mark. Our rice industry, which is bringing such handsome revenue 
to the Colonial exchequer, and fast becoming our staff of life, would have 
been an unknown quantity. } 


Labour in relation to the industries is like fuel to an engine and 
without a dependable supply of labour such as that provided by Indian 
immigration the whole economic fabric of the colony would have 
collapsed like a pack of cards, and the appelation of magnificent as 
applied to the colony and which it at present has not fully merited, would 
have been a sarcasm and a misnomer. 


As acommunity we feel we have reached the turn of the tide not 
only in our life in the colony but in the history of our race and country, 


India has played a worthy part in the great conflict of nations and 
has helped in no small measure to roll back the tide of anarchy and 
barbarism that was threatening to engulf the world. 


By virtue of her loyalty to the throne, in its hour of gravest peril, 
she has been admitted to the Councils of the Empire. 


Through the recommendations made in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, India can now look forward to 
a larger measure of self-government and greater freedom in determining 
her own affairs. 
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| We, in British Guiana feel it incumbent on us to rise to the occasion 
and make ourselves worthy of the great race to which we belong. 


We feel] the time has arrived when we must collect our forces together 
in one grand effort to achieve the high and noble destiny to which we 
feel we are now called. 


The on! remedy I could suggest is the voluntary emigration of 
higher classes, gentlemen in learned professions, merchants, skilled artisans 
and others whose social position will entitle them to respect. 


In such a ease their influence will naturally be felt. We should 
also have all the benefits of Indian civilisation. 


The present agitation against voluntary emigration by the Indian 
Government will inevitably disappear. To bring about such a consumma- 
tion must be the aim of the political work of this Association. Once that 
stage is reached we have a solid basis to be treated alike with all other 
nationalities in this Colony and to enjoy ste rights in the Oivil Service 
of this Colony. 


Statutory equality is a necessary corollary to a well-founded scheme 
of colonisation. 


If this is borne in mind and India undertakes to see it carried out 
it will be a source of enormous strength in our national life, for it will 
not be supposed that any Government will go against the wishes of a 
community on whom the economic prosperity of the Colony depends. 


The days of inactivity are over. 


- Within the next few years this new spirit will without doubt grow in 
streneth and in feeling. Education, which is fast spreading in our ranks, 
must doits inevitable work. 


Let us appeal to the motherland to recognise and keep in touch with 
her sons who have emigrated to this colony, so that she may look across 
the ocean with pride at the chances that lie open to her sons and the 
great destiny, that itis their lot to fulfil in the ordered progress of true 
light and civilisation. 


HOPETOWN CHINESE SETTLEMENT. 
By F. O. Low, (Barrister-at-law). 


Way STARTED. 

It would appear that in or about the year 1865 there was a large 
number of Chinese immigrants in this colony who had completed their 
terms of indenture and were not satisfied to remain on the sugar estates 
to which they had been indentured and were contemplating emigrating 
from the colony because of (a) the smallness of the remuneration on the 
sugar estates, (b) there being no prospects for them to look forward to, 
(c) the fact that they had become aware that the Chinese in Trinidad who 
had served their indentures were accumulating wealth by the planting of 
rice and by engaging in commerce. 


About this time there appeared on the scene a Chinese gentleman of 
ability, a Mr. O. Tye Kim (Wu-Tai-Kam) engaged in missionery work 
among the Chinese here. He was surprised at their indigence as com- 
pared with others who had emigrated from China and he discovered a 
widespread dissatisfaction among them regarding their outlook in life 
and a general desire to emigrate to fairer fields. 


It would have been a disadvantage to the planters if these peopl® 
had emigrated, on two grounds: (a) They (the planters) would immediately 
have lost a floating supply of free and trained labour, which on account of 
there being practically no other channels of employment, could be obtained 
at a nominal rate, and (b) there were good reasons to fear that news of 
the general unsatisfactory state of the labour market in this colony would 
reach China,.thereby disastrously affecting emigration therefrom to these 
shores. 

Under these circumstances it was imperative to devise some means 
of inducing the Chinese to remain, and as the real ground of dissatisfac- 
tion was the poor prospect presented to them, a scheme that would hold 
out better possibilities was obviously necessary. 


Mr. O. Tye Kim (Wu-Tai-Kam) therefore brought forward a scheme 
which he stated would at once enure to the benefit of the church and the 
planters. 

His idea was to create a Christian Chinese settlement where the 
Chinese might work on independent lines and thus open up an encourag- 
ing vista to the industrious. Accordingly, he petitioned the Governor, 
Sir Francis Hincks, for a free grant of Crown land at Camoonie Creek 
and also for a small monetary loan in order to found a Christian Settle- 
ment thereon. This petition was reproduced 77 eatenso in the ‘‘ Royal 
Gazette” of the 7th of February, 1865. The Governor was a warm 
supporter of the scheme and on the 21st of February the Attorney 
General moved a resolution that the petition be granted and it was 
carried. 

About 25 settlers were at once taken to the proposed site and by the 
end of 1865 abont 70 had settled. From this time the settlement pro- 
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gressed rapidly, the principal products being rice, charcoal and eddoes. 
A lazge and substantial Church was built some time after, and though its 
repairs are sadly neglected at the present time, yet it stands out as a 
monument to attest the existence of a once thriving Chinese town. 


DECLINE. 
The causes of the decline of the settlement from what can be 
gathered in conversation with old Chinese residents and from others 
who had resided there, may be attributed to the following reasons :— 


1. A good many who made and saved a fair amount of money left in 
order to engage in business near the larger centres of population, the 
work being less arduous and the profits greater. 

2. The disinclination of the younger generation to till the soil, or to 
engage in other strenuous manual labour, and the superior attractions of 
business life, which in those days, was very remunerative. A youth 
engaged as a shopman, at a small wage, with board and lodging free, 
might very soon aspire, on the accumulation of a few hundred dollars, to 
be the owner of his own shop, and as the merchants of Georgetown 
gave credit freely in those days’ it was not difficult to start off with very 
little. 

3 As there was a lack of woman folk among the immigrants a great 
many of the men died off without leaving any offspring behind them. 


4. Failure to plant permanent creps. It is difficult to understand 
why the settlers did not go in for the planting of cocoa or coffee on an 
extensive scale, as the Jand is certainly suitable for either. The real 
reason appears to me to be that the Chinese did not know very much 
about them; that they were unwilling to wait for, perhaps, five years, 
before anything could be reaped from the trees, and finally, and this might 
have been a point of great importance to them, the land was owned 
generally, that is to say, there was no individual title. It might have 
occurred to individuals that if they planted permanent crops, the question 
of inheritance would arise after their death. 

I regard the failure to plant permanent crops as one of the principal 
reasons for the decline of the settlement because I am of opinion that if 
such plants had been put in there would have been an inducement fora 
great many to rema‘n there, as the subsequent labour would have been 
very little and light, compared with the returns obtainable, and this no 
doubt would have formed a counter attraction to that of a business life. 


5. The Boerasirie Scheme, the object of which was to create a 
reservoir of water in the backlands of the estates of the West Coast and 
West Bank of the Demerara river, was also largely instrumental in bring- 
ing about the failure of the settlement. The great body of water retained 
had no outlet but that of the Camoonie Creek and to a slight degree of 
the Bonasika, and a mere glance at the map would convince one that 
during the rainy seasons, the banks of the Camoonie must be inundated, 
and of course crops thereon could not thrive. This scheme was started in 
1887 or thereabouts. 


AN ACHING INDUSTRIAL VOID. 


By J. VAN SERTIMA. 


Into the vocabulary of the political economist of British Guiana an 
unusual word has been lugged—Colonisation. Its connotation varies 
with the psychology of those who use it, but it seems to mean the import- 
ing of lavour forces and their utilisation under conditions more improved 
and more inviting than those attaching to the system of introducing 
East Indian coolies, as we have known it for the past seventy years. 
British Guiana owes whatever economic progress it has made chiefly to 
Kast Indian immigration, whatever alloy in the beneficence may be 
found by the inquisitive and the fault-finder. In the language of acting 
Governor Cox in a despatch (1909) to the Secretary of State, ‘ the 
history of indentured labour in this Colony is in fact more than half of 
the history of the colonisation of British Guiana.” For reasons which 
need not be entered into here, a period--let us hope it is but a temporary 
one—has been put to the system referred to. From the point of view 
of the Colony’s material interests it was not an ideal system, for until 
the number of inhabitants to the square mile (300,000 to 91,000) in- 
creases, the vari-d requirements of the colony cannot be met by the 
temporary residence of labourers who are to be returned to their home 
with their families at the end of a very limited period. It is settlers, not 
carpet-baggers, that are wanted. This is a conclusion that has been 
reached by various shades of public opinion, in the recent canvassing of 
this question of Colonisation. The interest that has been evinced in this 
connection has been remarkable, alike for its vividness and its universality, 
recalling the agitation which issued in the reform of the colony’s political 
constitution in 1891. Upon every one not afflicted with intellectual 
anfractuosities or incurable prejudices, it has been borne in that British 
Guiana has long been hungering after man-power, without a sufficiency of 
which there cau be no regeneration, no development. The colony, which, 
along with Cape Colony, was secured by the eight million Dutch loan, 
remains an estate of the British Crown, undeveloped and neglected, as if 
in expiation of the crime of being the only British possession on the 
South American continent. It has now lost its pride of place, albeit it 
offers a splendid field for hardy pioneers of the mettle which has done so 
much for the development of the Dark Continent. 


The Colonial Government, it is true, have made attempts at colonisa- 
tion before now, but as these were ill-conceived and entered upon 
apparently half-heartedly, they failed of their object. Land settlement 
was the card—settlement on unoccupied estates to which a large area of 
land suitable for cultivation or grazing purposes was attached. It was 
hoped to secure the settlement of these estates by offering lots of land 
to the immigrant in lieu of return passage to India. In the words of a 
former Government Secretary, ‘‘none of these experiments succeeded, 
and the failure is to my mind partly attributable to the position of the 
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immigrant on completing his term of indenture having been overlooked. 
He must necessarily pass through a period of transition during which 
he cannot live by the produce of land worked on his own account, but is 
compelled to divide his time between working for hire and cultivating his 
own land. The settlements founded by immigrants of their own free 
enterprise have been more successful because those who have founded 
them have been forced in the selection on sites to recognise the necessities 
of the immigrant during the period of transition from the position of a 
hired labourer to that of an independent occupier or trader.” He goes on 
to say that the arrangement by which the immigrant works out his 
emancipation is in every way advantageous to the proprietor of a great 
estate. ‘The most intelligent of the proprietors have learned to offer 
every possible inducement to the immigrant freed from his indenture to 
establish himself on or in the immediate neighbourhood of their estates.” 
By this arrangement, the rice industry has developed in most gratifying 
fashion, until now the area under cultivation is approaching that under 
sugar cane. 


The greatness of the East Indian peasant continues toripen. Of 
this there is evidence everywhere you turn. He looms increasingly in 
the consideration of the great industrial problem which is holding atten- 
tion just now. It is he and his fellows who constitute “the people” of 
British Guiana, and not those who for convenience are dubbed ‘the 
native population.” He is an industrious agricultural labourer. As an 
economic unit he has no compeer. He is remarkably thrifty ; and, so 
far as human foresight can discern, he is destined to hold a very im- 
portant and valuable piace in the social economy. It stands to the credit 
of the East Indians that the colony can boast of a rice industry, growing 
and to grow, an industry that already successfully competes against the 
premier industry for labour, and promises also to wrest the primacy from 
it, in the same way as the cocoa industry in Trinidad came abreast of and 
then outstripped the sugar industry. To the enterprise of an East 
Indian in the Mahaicony district, we owe the importation of caterpillar 
traction engines, labour saviny devices, which it seems, before long time, 
will be as familiar a sight as rice mills. And, by and by, as farmers, 
roused by the bayonet of ambition, become acquainted with other in- 
ventions of mechanical ingenuity, the more accelerated will the progrest 
of the industry be seen to be. It is estimated—probably a conservativs 
estimate —that there are 64,814 acres of ]and under rice cultivation. We 
need not stop to enquire what emotions are stirred by this achievemene 
in the heart of a step-motherly Government which treats the crying 
need for irrigation and drainage as if it were a request for the moon. It 
is clear that any encouragement in this regard would further react on the 
attenuated labour supply available for the sugar estates. It is so 
obviously the fact that an abundance of labour is wanted, that one feels 
ashamed to state it, were there not in this community a set of men who 
are afflicted with an indurated conscience, an impaired perspicacity, a 
myopic sense of proportion, an undying hate of the sugar planter, and an 
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overweening desire of self-advertisement which they undisguisedly dise 
play while they indulge in the entrancing exercise of tickling the ears 
of the groundlings. Independent Commissions of Enquiry have examined 
and discussed the allegation that the importation of East Indian Immi- 
grants has led to a reduction of the rate of wages and to the prevalence 
of unemployment among other classes of the population, and have con- 
cluded that such an allegation is unfounded. 


Just now efforts are being made to increase the labour supply by 
means of what is being called a Colonisation scheme, that is, to sow the 
seeds of wealth in the colony. Thai these efforts will succeed is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. East Indian immigrants, at the close 
of the year 1917, held real property valued ata little over one million 
doilars, the largest contribution thereto during the same year being a 
cattle farm in East Demerara, for which the sum of $35,000 was paid. 
The purchaser was an immigrant who had come to the colony in 1881, at 
the age of 21. He remained in the colony for twenty-three years, and 
after going back home, returned. Many there are like this man, this 
embodiment of thrift, a fact that may be gleaned from the record which 
telis that the $319,590 worth of property owned by East Indians in 
Georgetown was held by only 304 of them. In New Amsierdam, 64 East 
Indians held property valued at $72,000. The goodness of prices ruliag 
for rice was reflected in the Savings Banics’ transactions. At the end of 
the ) ear the number of depositors was 7,507, and the sum at their credit 
$489,801, showing an increase, as compared with the previous year, of 
171 depositors and $78,403 in the amount at their credit. During the 
same year the sum of $10,073 was remitted to India, being a little more 
than £500 more than in the previous year. 


On the question of East Indian immigration, let me quote the 
weighty opinion of Governor Swettenham :—‘“ With reference to the 
future progress of this colony, and the presence of the immigrant coolie 
therein, I confess, speaking individually, my regret is that, instead of 
merely 150,000 coolies, we have not ten times that number in the colony. 
We have lands enough and to spare, and with a na_ural supply of water 
available they could grow enough rice to ;upply this hemisphere. 
Already, chiefly by the industry of the free coolie, the local price of rice 
eee Riatete te has been reduced. There is also an enormous field here for 
coconut planting on a large scale, and on the savannahs for cattle farm- 
ing, a business which is very popular amongst coolies. The coolie has 
already spread over the whole country from the Corentyne to the 
Orinoco, and he has been so successsful in providing for himself that 
coolie settlements in return for back passages have been abandoned, not 
as a failure, but because the coolie is so successful without them. The 
coolie is to be found in some localities renting land from negro owners 
for rice cultivation at a high rent and sometimes employing negro 
labourers in the cultivation. He is to be found draining, for wages, 
villages owned and populated by negroes. His thrift is most commend- 
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able, especially in a country where local capital is wanted. ,..... It 
will be a drawback to the development of the country if coolie immigration 
diminishes or ceases.” 


Yet another certificate as to the economic value of the Hast Indian 
coolie. It takes the shape of a resolution of the Combined Court passed 
in 1874, and is as valid to-day as it was then : ‘“‘ This Court is of opinion 
that immigration has benefited not the planters only, but every class and 
every interest in the community, and that although the planters in the 
first instance have had the services of the immigrants, yet apart from 
the proportion of the expense heretofore imposed on the planter for the 
introduction of immigrants, the planters have more than compensated 
for the continued services of the immigrant during the first five years of 
his residence by the obligations imposed on them by law to provide 
hospitals, medicines and nurses for the immigrants, and also to feed them 
during sickness, all in addition to paying the immigrant the same rate 
of wages for the work he does as is paid to creole labourers, who obtain 
by law no such exceptional advantages and comforts. That it would be 
difficult to say what the state of this colony at the present time would 
have been had immigration not been promoted at all, or to the extent 1b 
has been ; but there can be little doubt of this, that, if not almost entirely 
abandoned, the colony would have been in a very deplorable condition, 
and unable to raise the funds required to maintain, with efficiency, the 
different departments of the Government and public institutions. This 
Court therefore considers that it is entirely to immigration that the 
present progress and advanced state of the colony are to be attributed, 
and that it has been beneficial to the planter, the merchant, tradesman 

-and mechanic, as well as to the creole farmer and labourer; as to the 
latter two, it has opened up to them wider ficlds for their energies, if 
they choose to avail themselves of them, and the means of raising 
themselves to a higher position by perseverance and industry.” 


I am not aware that there has ever, been a glut of agricultural 
labour here. Were there a sufficiency of it, British Guiana would not 
be, as it is to-day, in a state of economic stationariness, for the captains 
of industry interested in the staple product, the value of whose exports 
is as much as 80 per cent. of the total exports, are confessedly men of 
energy and enterprise. And, moreover, there would have been an 
appreciable influx of capital to energise the vast but sadly neglected 
resources of a country for whose backwardness the Imperial Government 
is largely responsible. The War had not been in progress a year, when 
unaccustomed but by no means surprising phenomena came to the surface, 
not the least conspicuous being a scarcity of labour, and in consequence, 
arise in wages. Employers of labour, their product fetchiug remunera- 
tive prices, grudged not the expansion of the Wages Fund, but 
experienced an emotion akin to chagrin at the realisation that, for the 
want of more labour, they were shut out of a larger share of the contents 
of the cornucopia. For a long time it has been evident to the least 
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observant that, so far as the two major agricultural industries are con- 
cerned, the cultivation of sugar and that of ricc, one expands at the 
expense of the other, and for no other reason than that there is not 
enough labour for both. In the absence of immigration there must 
needs be a marking of time, while nascent iudustries cannot reach the | 
imago stage. Of natural increase of population there is none. There is 
room and to spare for a much Jarger population which will find in the 
colony opportunities not only to better its condition but to promote the 
interests of the general community. It is crystal clear that an increased 
population must precede the introduction of capital. Here there is no 
middle class who, by dint of frugality and enterprise, can take the place 
of the capitalist in regard to the management of property for the 
employment of the labour of others; and it is admitted that the most 
intelligent and steady of the ordinary class of peasantry are not qualified 
to undertake the task. | 


During the war increased attention has been manifested towards 
the question of closer commercial intercourse between Great Britain and 
her Colonies, especially those of them that have useful raw material to 
provide her with. That attention is of a remarkable and extensive 
character, and it remains to see whether a prominent and permanent 
place is for British Guiana in the future programme of the Imperial 
Government. In this great question the people of the homeland are no 
Jess interested than those of this colony which is yet in its commercial 
_ infancy. Here there are vast areas awaiting utilisation and development. 
There is the clamant cry for captains of industry, but vain must be the 
-call unless and untilthe means for the efficient employment of capital is 
at hand. Obviously, the want of population retards the progress of the 
colony and adversely reacts on its revenue. Ever and anon, the Govern- 
ment are accused of a want of initiative and statesmanship because 
development works are not undertaken and progressive measures attacked. 
The accusers strangely overlook the fact that there is practically no 
increase of population. Superadded to this material drawback, there 
is the noticeable tendency of the population to scatter and one which 
necessarily increases the cost of administration, and the incidence of 
taxation, the number of taxpayers remaining practically the same. These 
taxpayers will reccive relief only when others are introduced to’share the 
burden. Not without an appreciable reinforcement of this kind can an 
industrial renaissance be hoped for. 


The statical economic condition of the colony is admittedly un- 
satisfactory. The Imperial Government, so far as British Guiana is 
concerned, is still living in the stone age of negligence, ignorance and 
unconcern. The colony has been left to fend for itself, and ill it has 
done this, if only because the chilly winds of Downing street have con- 
tinually been blowing upon it. Hardly can it be a mere coincidence that 
the purely Crown Colonies of Nigeria, ‘Trinidad and Ceylon have been 
looming larger than British Guiana on the economic horizon. The mere 
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man looks on and draws inferences. If the Imperial Preference spoken 
of lately in Parliament is translated into the region of actuality, the hope 
may be entertained of a betterment. Some encouragement is undoubtedly 
wanted in order that the colony may develop along the lines of en- 
lightened progress. At the moment no help will be so much appreciated 
as the uninterrupted flow of immigration. One can never hope for the 
much-desiderated influx of capital unless there is an increase of popula- 
tion, able and ‘willing to smite the soil with Sabine spade”. and other 
agricultural implements. 


AFRICAN IMMIGRANTS AFTER FREEDOM. 


By J. Grawam OrvicKsHANK. 

By Act of Parliamenut—47 Geo. III, cap. 36—the importation of 
slaves from Africa to the British West Indies was prohibited after March 1, 
1808. Thus wasthe door shut through which had passed the entire 
labour supply of the colonies for upwards of a century and a half, 


On August 1, 1838—after four years’ apprenticeship—the negroes 
in the West Indies were liberated. Slavery—the most primitive type of 
labour contract—wzs broken up. Nothing in the nature of compulsory 
service took its place; there must be unrestricted freedom. There was. 
The Freedman of the First of Ausust was free to work where he liked, 
when he liked, or not at all .A number without hesitation, chose the last 
alternative. Left to themselves they became themselves, and slipped 
back into Africa. The majority worked fairly wellfor a year or two. But 
then the natural result of high wages showed itself. The freedman’s 
ambitions were few ; and, these satisfied, there was no reason on earth 
why he should work to the same degree any more. Nor did he. To-day 
a few hours in the field ; to-morrow (it being a stormy morning) a lounge 
at home. The more he was paid the less he did; the Jess he did the 
more he was paid. It went round and round in a vicious circle. This 
was liberty—as unfettered as the most rabid member of the anti-slavery 
party could want ; butit was not business. Plantation after plantation 
went to the wall. Outlying estates suffered particularly. The old-time 
plantation, trim and garden-like, became a tangle of weeds. In many 
instances even the standing crops could not be taken off. Canes rotted in 
the field, and fallen berries blackened the ground beneath the coffee-trees. 


It was at this date—1841, three years after ‘‘ Free fall’”—that the 
African door opened again and let into Guiana a few more blacks from 
the old, old African Reservoir. 

AF 
The first Immigrants were the Liberated Africans. 


All the old slave-trading Powers—Great Britain, Holland, France, 
America, Spain, Portugal and latterly Brazil—had renounced slave- 
trading ; but as regards three of them-—Spain, Portugal and Brazil—the 
renunciation was mainly on paper. A trade was yet carried on in 
smuggled negroes to which the authorities turned a blind eye. 

The tale of the smuggling of slaves from Africa into Cuba and 
Brazil—chiefly Brazil which was a straight run across—during the ’20’s, 
°30’s, °40’s, ’50’s and ’60’s of last century is a terrible one. 

Fast vessels— specially built for the trafiic—crossed to the African 
Coast, tacked up and down the Bights of Benin and Biafra, stood in 
when the coast was clear, filled their holds from the parracoon of the 
black trader, took just enough water and rice and yam as would last the 
voyage—and made haste for America. 


Group of Kongos, Mahaicony, Demerara 


sician. 
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The crush aboard was terrible. The negroes had not coffin-room. 
They squatted each between the other’s knees sometimes, to save 
stowage. The legal slave-trade in the latter days had its Regulating Bill. 
The slaye-smuggler knew no law. He was a law to himself. Before, the 
mortality on the Middle Passage averaged about 8 per cent; it rose now to 
25 per cent. or more. If winds were light or the slaver encountered bad 
weather or disease broke out, half the slaves never reached America. 


The physical and mental condition of those landed was pitiable. 
Most of them were mere wrecks,-—shadows of men. They were skeletons. 
It took them a year at least to pick up sufficiently for work in the field. 


As business, nevertheless, slave-smuggling was immensely profitable. 
Nothing was more so. The value of a slave in Africa—in osnaburg, red 
coral, salt and tobacco, muskets, rum, &c.-—was about £3 or £4. He was 
cheaper than in the old time. The trade was illegal. The demand was 
less. Landed in Brazil, he fetched £50. One cargo of slaves was worth 
ten of dry-goods. Many who began slave-bringing as poor people became 
among the most wealthy men in South America. 

Now, by way of backing up Treaties with Spain, Brazil, &c., Great 
Britain stationed a few men-o’-war off the coast of Africa, and, later, for 
a few years, off Cuba and Brazil. They were on the watch for the slave- 
smuggler. Readers of ‘Tom Cringle’s Log” will recall the sinking of a 
slaver by H.M.S. “ Wave.” But it was one thing to watch for the 
surreptitious “ black-birder,” and another thing to catch him. The West 
Coast of Africa—from any point of which almost slaves might be 
procured—was upwards of 4,000 miles long, The coast of Brazil—at 
any point of which almost slaves might be landed—was 2,500 miles in 
extent. Cuba is about 2,000 miles round. There were immensely big 
meshes in the net. It is small wonder the smuggler often got through. 
From 1837 to 1847, 176 vessels were caught with slaves aboard. The 
slaves liberated totalled 43,668. In 1847 only (it is estimated), upwards 
of 50,000 slaves were safely landed in Brazil alone. 


All the Treaties—with Spain, Brazil, &c.—had one provision in 
common, namely, that the slaves found aboard captured vessels would, 
subject to receiving a “full and complete emancipation,” be at the dis- 
posal of the Power whose cruiser had made the capture. This was very 
well. But the rub was, how to dispose of the captured negroes ? 


The British reply—at first—was ‘‘Send them to Sierra Leone.” 
That colony, founded in 1787 as an asylum for many of the negroes 
whom at the close of the American War came to England and were 
destitute, had been added to from time to time by not-wanted blacks 
from other parts of the Empire. A large body of Maroons—expelled 
after the Maroon War—went there in 1800 from Jamaica. Eighty-five 


negroes implicated in ‘‘ Busso’s Rebellion” blew in, in 1819, from 


Barbados. Negroes plucked from the hold of Spanish and _ Brazilian 
trade ships were the latest and most troublesome accession. The digestive 
capacity of Sierra Leone was limited. It could assimilate, reform, &c¢.— 
(which was the object of their going there)—small bodies of negroes ; 
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but this turning ashore, year by year, of some thousands of half-savage 
blacks, with the injunction ‘‘ Reform and civilize them,” was too much 
even for Sierra Leone. There was practically nothing for them to do. 
The people grew a little ginger, arrowroot, yam, Wc., and for the rest 
idled and got into mischief. | 


A Select Committee of the House of Commons, appointed to enquire 
into the state of Sierra Leone, in 1830, reported that ‘“‘ the progress of 
the liberated Africans in moral and industrious habits has been greatly 
retarded by... the yearly influx of thousands of their rude and uncivil- 
ized countrymen”; that influx should be checked. They considered 
that the disposal of liberated Africans formed ‘‘ the greatest difficulty as 
regards the future of Sierra Leone.” 


it. 


This, then, was the position: Sierra Leone getting immigrants it 
did not want, while the West Indian planter—watching the Freedman 
trek homewards at mid-day—wanted immigrants he could not get. 


Five years before—in 1836 : the apprenticeship being two years old 
and not improving on acquaintance—Sir James Carmichael Smyth had 
suggested Sierra Leone as a possible immiyration-source for British 
Guiana. He understood that there were a considerable number of 
liberated Africans at Sierra Leone, in which colony labour was of little 
value. He suggested that, if approved, vessels for British Guiana might 
touch there and bring such of the liberated Africans as might be willing 
to emigrate to Demerara as articled servants. But Downing Street would 
have none of it. Lord John Russell thought that such a proceeding would 
have the appearance at least of reverting to the African Slave Trade in 
anew and mitigated form, and might insensibly grow into an encourage- 
ment if not a revival of that trafic. The suggestion was turned down. 


On August 20,1840, Governor Doherty (Sierra Leone) re-opened 
the question. Freedom among the blacks inthe West Indies was 
now an accomplished fact : what might the West Indies do by way of 
employing, civilizing, &c., the liberated Africans if sent there? Sir Henry 
Light replied on behalf of British Guiana. There were churches, chapels 
and schools, clergymen, pastors, catechists and teachers of all sects in 
this colony, in greater numbers he supposed than in the most favoured 
countries ; the earth teemed with fertility ; wages were high ; the houses 
on the estates were far superior to any other West Indian 
colony he had _ visited; land was given for the _ cultiva- 
tion of provisions; the labourers had every opportunity to raise 
stock which sold at high prices; they got free medical attendance and 
medicine if employed on the plantation, and could buy front lands at a 
moderate price and benefit by the drainage of the estate. He had no 
doubt whatever as to the benefit to the immigrant of settlement in 
British Guiana. 

On February 6, 1841, adespatch from Lord John Russell was pub- 
lished in the “ Royal Gazette ” stating that after mature consideration it 
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had been decided to include Sierra Leone in the list of places from which 
immigrants might be sought. 
Two weeks later, a Proclamation—issued under Ordinance 4 of 1841 


_—appeared. A Bounty of $35 would be paid on each immigrant brought 


from Sierra Leone and $30 for an immigrant from Brazil. Later 


St. Helena was added. * 


During 1841-2 private vessels brought such of the liberated Africans 
as came to British Guiana, but this was abandoned in January, 1843. 
The Imperial Government then chartered its own transports or issued 
licences to approved ships, under a naval officer. 


The majority of the Liberated Africans—habitués of the ‘‘ Liberated 
African Yard” (or ‘“‘ Queen’s Yard”) at Sierra Leone, St. Helena or Rio 
de Janeiro—were of the Aku (or Yoruba) Nation, These were made up 
of several tribes: the Ijesa, Abunu, Egba, Yagba, Ondo (or Doko) and 
the Effa. A few facts about thesepeople in their new environment may 
be found in a paper, ‘‘ Among the Aku” (‘ Timehri,” 1917). A large 
number of Kongo were also found in the captured slavers. 


Immigration Records—the laconic Registers—give a peep of the 
African immigrant (the ‘New African” as he was called in Census 
Returns in contradistinction to the ‘‘ Old African ” of the Slave Trade) as 
he landed in Demerara long ago. 


Three typical arrivals may be given. 

(a) The ‘‘ Hamilla Mitchell” arrived August 26, 1856, with 57 men 
and 8 boys. She brought no women. The names are Kongo,—Chaba, 
Malenfoo, Bambia, Mavoongoo, &c. 

(b) The barque ‘‘ David Malcolm” arrived August 5, 1862. She 
brought 124 men, 51 women, 70 boys, 9 girls and 3 infants,—257 in all. 
255 of her cargo had brands on the right breast, arm or shoulder,—pro- 
bably the work of the Brazilian slaver who had purchased them from 
the black trader. 


* A singular case of involuntary immigration is recorded in February, 1842. An estate’s 
sloop, nearing Pln. Richmond on the Aroabisce Coast, Essequibo, saw a strange vessel at 
anchor. The captain was struck by the novel sight of an immense iron pot on deck, and by 
two or three negro boys’ heads peeping from beneath a sail. He hastened ashore and told the 
manager, Mr. Pearson, who collected forty volunteers, armed them as wellas he could and 
went off. On boarding the vessel (aschooner about 17 tons) he found only two men,—a 
Spaniard and an Italian. Tke Italian. who spoke a little English, said the schooner was a slaver 
from Cabenda on the West Coast of Africa, bound for Havanna* The captain had died on the 
passage, forty-three days out, and the crew were unable to keep the reckoning or steer the ves- 
sel in its proper course. They had been carried by currents to where they were found. 

The cargo—77 slaves—were all, with the exception of a lad, children from about 9 to 13 
years ofage. Three had died on the passage. There were 73 boys and 4 girls. The schooner 
had no deck and they could only rest on the water-casks. The remaining provisions 
were three bags of meal. They were all in a most melancholy state of debility and exhaus- 
tion. 

Upon being taken ashore, they were received with delight, mixed with pity, by the Creole 
labourers. Everybody was eager to do what he could. 

The little waifs were located on different estates on the Coast, and were soon happy in their 
new homes. Sir Henry Light visited Essequibo two months later and saw twenty of trem on 
Pln, Mainstay. An old Kongo woman, a slave of former days, interpreted his questions. 
They had been sold by relatives, two or three of them said, and did not much regret their 
native land. Here they got plenty yam, 
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(c) The ‘“ Midlothian” arrived May 10, 1868. She brought 161 
men, 21 women, 10 girls and 3 boys,—a total of 195. There were 
brands—some of them described as ‘faint "—on 189 of her lading. 51 
had the letter V on the right shoulder ; other marks were an anchor, &c. 


(d) The barque ‘ Reward ” arrived October 20, 1863. She brought 
72 men, 48 women, 12 boys and 3 girls. Many of the adults were under 
five feet in height ; they were perhaps dwarf Kongo. All had African 
names—Veembah, Kazoongah, Matambah (men) and Enzambah, Vailah, 
Sanzah (women)—but after arrival they got English surnames, that of 
the owner or manager of the estates on which they were located. The 
African names, however, would live among themselves. Those who went 
to Bank Hall (Wakenaam) were named Bryden; to Cuming’s Lodge, 
Cuming’ ; to Great Diamond, Field ; to Chateau Margot, Gray; to Zee- 
lugt, McLaren ; to De Kinderen, Trotman. In other instances, the estate 
itself suggested a surname, e.g. Plo. Farm, Farmer; Pln. Smythfield, 
Smyth ; Pln, Woodley Park, Park or Woodley. 

A first name—James or Tom or Virginia—probably came a little 
later on and was picked up more haphazard. 


ELE. 
The second type of African immigrant—few in number but of more 
moment from the modern view-point—was the free immigrant. 


Such Immigrants were made up, in part, of theold settlers (a 
< polyglot crew) at Sierra Leone, of Fishmen, of Bassa men, but mainly 
of Krumen. : 

The West Coast was as yet steeped in slave-holding—Sierra Leone, 
British Gambia and the Kru Coast being the only really ‘free countries” 
—so that the radius for free emigration was strictly limited. 


The Kruboy came west early. The first ship from Sierra Leone— 
the “Superior,” which arrived on May 24, 1841—brought twenty-three 
Krumen. They were all readily engaged to work aboard punts, at $10 a 
month, with free house and a daily allowance of salt fish and plantains. 
- Later arrivals came by the “Prince Regent” (May 13, 1847), ‘‘ Clarendon” — 
(November 25, 1850), and “‘ Elphinstone” (March 15, and November 11, 
1853). Besides these, Kruboys in two or threes arrived by other vessels. 

The Kruman was alternately sworn by and at. 

He wasa hard worker, and physically stood head and shoulders above 
the average liberated African. He was ambitious, and therefore worked 
diligently. True, he preferred boat-work, but if nothing offered on the 
water he took to the land. All the caneson Pln. Highbury in 1847, 
(making 360 hogsheads of sugar) were cut exclusively by Krumen. 


But in some ways—and those of vital importance—he was hopelass. 
He did not come to stay; he had no more intention of “leaving his 
bones in the West Indies’ than the average Scot or Englishman of his 
time—or of to-day. He was a black Sandy McNab. Come to the West 
Indies: yes, he didn’t mind if he did. Certainly. he would “takea 
walk.” Make money in the West Indies: of course, it was what 


~ 


| 
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he came for. But remain in the West Indies: no thanks. He must go 

-bacx to Kru Country: he had two worshipful wives there and would 
probably buy another worshipful two and live on their earnings for the 
balance of his life. 

Nor were his morals of the most elevated type even while in the 
West Indies. He had left his wives in Africa and declined (rather 
naturally) to form any but the most fleeting attachments in Demerara. 
A marrying Kruman was unheard of. * 

The Kruboy rejoiced in the most original names. He got them, one 
must suppose, from the jocular captain, mate or cabin-boy of West 
African ships on which he had been employed before coming west. 
* Jack C owbar,” ‘Jack Never Fear,” ‘ Jack Smoke, ” “Jack Thunder,” 
“Jack Dandy,” “Jack Savey,” “ Jack Ropeyarn,” f Jack Africa,’ all 
Jacks, baptised by Jack, the seaman ; “ Black Joe,” ‘“ Blackbird,” “ Tar 
Bucket, ” in delicate allusion to his colour; ‘“ Tom Swagger,’ “ Spy 
Glass,” ‘“ Peter Hurricane,” ‘ Bottle Beer”--a favourite sobriquet, 
reminiscent of the dryness of the African Coast; ‘Flying Jib,” “Sea 
Breeze,” ‘ Salt Water.” Ihe names are all recorded in the Immigration 
Register, and give its grave pages almost a touch of comic opera. 


It must have been difficult to be vexed with ‘‘ Peter Hurricane,” 
and quite impossible to think seriously of “Jack Smoke” or ‘'Tom 
Pepper” as the responsible father of a family ! 

A few delegates came to Demerara from Setra Kru,—the idea being 
that they should view the country, like the spies in Canaan, and go back 
and report. They viewed the country, but found it to flow so abundantly 
with milk and honey that it was trouble to get them to go back. It was 
better business remaining here! Their non-return to Setra Kru, of course, 
was construed in the worst light by their fellow-countrymen. The 
Parliamentary Papers—amid a torrent of indigestible figures—contain 
this human little note from Jack Purser, headman of Setra Kru, to the 
Governor of Sierra Leone :— 

“ Sir,—We beg if you can do anything for to bring back our 
children thit was taken to Berbice in the West Indies in the ship 
‘Margaret’ about 14 months ago. They faithfully agreed that they 
should bring back our children to us last rainy season, and we are 
atraid they have doue bad.” 


* Dr. R. R. Madden—author of ‘“* A Twelvemonth’s Residence in the West Indies’ (1835) 
—was appointed a Commissioner of Enquiry into the West African Settlements in 1840. He 
visited the Kru Coast and took the opportunity to sound the Kru Chiefs as to the prospects of 
emigration to the West Indies. One thing (said he), it would be necessary for the Kruboy to 
take his wife and family with him. Indeed, said the chiefs, that would be the last thing 
they would permit. A pretty proposal ! One old man asked: Were not the people who came 
from England to Africa married, and if so what was the reason they were not allowed to 
bring their wives ? Was it not because it pained their hearts when they were separated from 
them, and by this means they returned as soon as they could to their own country ? Very 
good 1 And for that reason they, the chiefs, would never let the Kruboy take his wife 
with him because if he did it was soodbye to him. He would never come back. 


And the eompany spat on the ground by way of entire agreement with the veteran’s 


remarks. 
The Kruman—black as a coal and with a barbarous blue mark on his nose (a badge of 


freedom)—had evidently his fair share of “‘ monkey-sense.” 


- 
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Jack Purser need have had no fears whatever, except, per- 
haps, that no part of his children’s earnings would come his way. 
His children were doing uncommonly well in British Guiana. 
They were also imbibing British ideas of independence such 
as would sadly have shocked their “ Father.” Mr. Butts visited the Kru 
Coast in 1844-5, to investigate the prospects of emigration, and brought 
back a Kru Prince. This dignitary, soon after he landed, went from 
estate to estate attempting to levy revenue after the custom of the Kru 
Country, but did badly. He left the colony in disgust, declaring that this 
might bea fine country for Kruboys, but not for Kru Princes. 


TY, 

The Statute Books of the ’40’s, *50’s and 60’s of last century are 
full to bursting with Immigration laws. Sixty-six Ordinances were 
passed within twenty-five years. Quitea number of them, however, were 
disallowed by the King. Half of them are Ordinances repealing the other 
half. Itis a Providential circumstance for the historian. 

The first Immigration Law—No. 4 of 1841—enjoins equality 
between the sexes ; Ordinance 12 of 1843 reduces this in the proportion 
of one woman to two men ; in the following year even that restriction is 
withdrawn. The women-folk declined to go to British Guiana—or the 
men to bring them—until their Jords and protectors had visited the 
colony and seen conditions for themselves. Human nature is human 
nature, despite Immigration Law. 

Back Passages—in respect of free Immigrants only—were provided 
for by Ordinance 12 of 1843. It might be claimed free at the end of five 
years, or at aproportionate cost at any time. Most of the Krumen, and 
a few others, availed themselves of the provision. 

Contracts made outside the Colony—except with the Kruman who 
would not stir without a contract—were strictly forbidden. Nor, at first, 
were indentures permitted within the Colony. On the arrival of the 
‘‘ Superior” on May 24, 1841, Sir Henry Light embodied in a memoran- 
dum the considerations which would principally govern his recommenda- 
tion to the people who had arrived from Sierra Leone to locate themselves. 
They would be :— 

(1) The healthiness of ¢he estate; and under this head he 
gave a decided preference to the sea-coasts ; * 
(2) The nearness of the estate to some place of worship ; 
(3) Regard being had to the accommodation on the estate, 
it would be desirable to distribute the people as extensively as 


* An interesting fact is recorded in a Report on Immigrants made in 1848 by Dr. Bon- 
yun. He found that the death-rate among African Immigrants in 1847 was higher on the 
sea-coasts than on the rivers and creeks and on the Essequebo islands, The ratio of 
mortality worked out as follows ;— 

Sea coasts 2.3, per 100. 

Banks of rivers 

& creeks, and 

islands gr SN 
—‘ as if the miasm which is so deadly to the Europeans were a congenial stimulant to the 
natives of Africa,” adds Dr. Bonyun 
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possible over the colony, in order that any vicious or superstitious 
practices to which they may be addicted might not be perpetuated 
by their being kept together ; 

(4) Twenty he thought a sufficiently large number for any 
One estate. 

The locations then made were :— 


EssEQUEBO COAST. 


Pln. Lima ee Leng 
», Reliance ... awe. 2 et 
,»  Hoff-van-Aurich ... 8 
,» Walton Hall see, e 
js. uanid. of Plenty ./. 2048 
,, Aberdeen seth Ba 8 


EAST Coast, DEMERARA. 


Pln. Le Ressouvenir si SER 

» Helena PE Gond 2 5 

, Enmore Apes Yee 

, Greenfield aT 3" 

»  Lurkeyen seers BE 

, Annandale fee cok 

5,  Dochfour ities OO 
Total a 165 


The Governor added :~ 
‘‘ The labourers will remain unindentured, make their own 
bargains for daily, weekly or monthly work; and after giving 
the estates above-mentioned a fair trial, if dissatisfied they are 
of course free agents, and may remove themselves to any part 
ot the colony in which they think they will be better off.” 

But this non-indenture period did not last long. 

It was becoming more and more patent that to one who is not ready 
for it freedom is a fatal gift. It is entrusting a boy with a razor. He becomes 
a danger to the community and most of all to himself. The Abolitionist 
hailed Emancipation Day as solving the Negro Question. Make the 
Negro free, said he,—and ‘story done.” It was not done; it began. 
The last years of Slavery in this colony did far less damage to the black 
man than the first years of Freedom. The cruelty inflicted was 
thoughtless, but none the less cruel because of that. The Abolitionist 
failed to investigate or face the facts. The unhappy and untutored 
Freedman met them and was hurt by them. And what happened with the 
Freedman of the First of August happened with the African Immigrant. 

“Free to remove himself to any part of the colony in which he 
thought he would be better off,” he did so. His stay on the estate was 
too short to benefit either himself or the planter. The Imperial 
Government's idea was: we wish to save you from bound service with 
the planter such as would savour of slavery. From that he escaped, 
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to meet a worse fate. He became the slave of an ignorant master, 
whom impulse and passion governed, who was unfit and untrained to 
mastership,—himself. 

We cannot blame the liberated African. He came perhaps of a 
slave-stock whose roots were deep in time; it was a first and intoxicating 
taste of freedom. A month or two put by a few dollars to buy a bit of 
abandoned land near some river or creek; and the African became 
a “squatter.” It was the life he had been accustomed to in Africa, and 
it was of all things most natural that as soon as he could he should have 
reverted to it. 


The early post-Emancipation planter cried :—‘‘An Immigrant ! 
My Kingdom for an Immigrant !” 
The later planter added ‘“—under indenture,” 


Ordinance 22 of 1850 provided for indenture,—one year to start 
with, plus a second year with the same or another employer. Ordinance 
2 of 1856 pushed the principle further: immigrants under 14 years of age 
to be indentured to 18, while those above 14 were to serve three years. 

The African Immigrant—taught, housed, led into the elementary 
paths of life—then made a better showing; but much harm had already 
been done. 

Canes 


ny: 

As a field labourer, what was thought of the African ? 

Clearly enough there was a prejudice against him at first. 

The ‘ Royal Gazette” said :—‘‘We want no more of the 
barbarous African. He is as much below the Madeiran as the Madeiran 
is below the European.” 

But this passed. 

Under indenture, the African proved his value to the full as a field 
labourer. 

First, among witnesses, is the Governor. 

The following excerpts are taken from despatches to Downing 
Street :— | 

‘* All of the African immigrants are in good health and are 
a valuable addition to the labour of the colony.” 


Sir Henry Light, Aug. 21, 1841. 

“Tt is evident the natives of Africa are the most fitted for 
this country. Little or no sickness has occurred amongst those 
lately arrived while great sickness and on some estates great 
mortality has occurred amongst the Portuguese from Madeira.” 


Ib. Oct. 7, 1841. 


‘The Africans are certainly the most useful description of 
labourers that can be imported.” 


Ib. Jan. 6, 1842. 
The “ Royal Gazette,” too, which set out to curse returned to bless. 
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“There can be no question” (says the ‘‘ Gazette” of 
April 16, 1850) ‘ but that the best labourer is the rude African. 
He requires no acclimatization.” 
And again, on February 20, 1851 :— 
“There can be no doubt that the most desirable class of 
immigrants for this Colony are Africans.” 
But the African was not employed by either Goverment or 
“ Gazette.” What did the Planter say? 
Examined on March 23, 1848 before a Parliamentary Commission 


Dr. William Ranken said :-— 
‘The imported African is a pattern to the more civilized 


creole of the colony. There is no class of people I have seen in 
the West Indies by any means so well adapted as the Africans 
for field labour under the sun.” 
Mr. Matthew Higgins (April, 4, 1849) said :— 

‘| think I may say that if we had access to the coast of 
Africa for labour we should have no desire to return to 
India... I think African labour is the only species of labour | 
it would be worth our while to import.” 

The African’s main asset then, as now, was his physique and perfect suit- 
ability to the climate. Where the Madeiran and the coolie sickened and 
died, the African throve and prospered. He gloried in the sunlight. His 
black skin shone with health on a hot day. Nor did the experienced 
planter find him difficult to handle. He was intensely suspicious—the 
first Africans on Pln. Vreed-en-Hoop would drink water only 
after the Creole Blacks—and he could be obstinate with an unreasoning 
obstinacy. But the planter who was just,.who humoured him without 
weakly giving way, who was kind but firm, who gained and kept his 
confidence, could as he put it, “do anything with him.” 


He fell into his niche on the plantation naturally. Nothing is more 
pleasant in the old records than the brief, occasional glimpse of the 
friendly relations which existed. between the imported African and the 
Creole Black. The African went timid and friendless to the plantation, 
and the people did all they could to make him feel at home. There was 
the bond of race. Blood is thicker than water. There were yet alive up- 
wards of seven thousand of the old, old ‘‘ Salt Waters,”—Africans who 
had been brought to Guiana before the abolition of the Slave Trade,—and 
these delighted to “cut country” with the new-comer if he understood 
their language. If the new African was young, as many were, he would 
be put with an old ‘‘ Daddy” or ‘‘ Aunty ” whose immediate business (and 
pride) it was to teach him ‘‘Bakra ways,” including,—so much as he had 
mastered himself,—‘ Bakra talk.” The pride of those old people in their 
charges’ progress—in the way they could say the alphabet or repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer—is described as touching. 

A Stipendiary Magistrate who visited Pln. Rosehall found an old 
Kongo heating a drum for the new Africans. He was trying to cheer 
them all up. 
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. VE. 
Immigration statistics give the following as the number of African 
Immigrants after Freedom :— 
1841 1,102 Forward ... 10,346 


1842 1,829 1852 268 
1843 325 1858 276 
1844 523 1856 65 
1845 1,425 1858 281 
1846 1,097 1860 625 
1847 565 1861 40 
1848 1,697 1862 558 
1849 111 ' > 2868 373 
1850 1,219 1864 390 
1851 453 1865 4,2 


Forward ... 10,846 Total ... 18,264 


In 1891 the number of native Africans in the Colony was 3,433. 
April 2, 1911—the date of the last Census—the ‘Salt Waters” had 
dwindled to 706. ‘ There is no medicine against old age.” 

Why did African Immigration—never conspicuously successful— 
at length fail ? 


First ofall, its main source—happily—dried up. There was no 
longer asupply of Liberated Africans. Stringent and ever more stringent 
Treaties killed slave-smugegling. It no longer paid, and so went out. In 
1870-1, respectively, the first steps were taken towards the emancipation 
of the negroes in Cuba and Brazil. No longer could the cane-fields of 
Guiana be tilled by blacks rescued from the holds of Spanish or Brazilian 
slave-ships. There was an end to that supply. 


And with this source—happily for the world—gone, African Immigra- 
tion itself collapsed. Free immigrants had beenfew from the beginning. — 
There was an obvious and natural prejudice against leaving Africa for 
the West Indies, in the mind of the Negro. The West 
Indies were too intimately and _  ilately associated § with 
slavery. A ship and the white man _ could’ be connected 
with nothing else. It was impossible to persuade the black man to any 
contrary belief. No, emigration meant going across the big water to 
slavery. ‘The old belief that they were being taken away to be eaten 
yet agitated the Liberated African Yard. Some of the Kongo 
thought their blood would be used to dye the soldiers’ coats, Free emigra- 
tion in such circumstances could hardly thrive. 

And what the black man felt in Africa the white man thought in 
London. 

The black man feared slavery at the American end. 

The white man feared slave-trading at the African end, and so 
imposed restrictions which the planter thought unnecessary but which 
in the circumstances were probably wise and unavoidable. | 
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The West Indies had a bad past. They had not had time to live 
it down, 

Much water has flowed under the bridge sincethen. West Africa 
has shaken off its tradition of slavery and the slave-trade. The West 
Indian planter is no longer the wicked ogre who fattens on Negro blood ; 
the Negro sucks the planter’s blood—but does not fatten. 

It will be interesting to note—in the broad daylight of the 20th cen- 
tury—whether, and how far, our present demands can be met by Africa. 


COLONISATION SCHEME. 
REPORT OF PROPOSALS AND FINANCE SUB-COMMITTEE. 


1, British Guiana, often referred to as Demerara from the name of 
one of the three counties Demerara, Essequebo and Berbice, is néither a 
West Indian Island nor an island in the South Seas as is sometimes sup- 
posed even in well-informed circles. It is the only continental possession 
of the British Empire in South America, on the-north-eastern shoulder 
of which it is situated, and the rich foreshore which fronts its vast forests 
and savannahs is enriched by the alluvium of the Amazon from Brazil 
and the Orinoco from Venezuela. It is the natural outlet for a large 
area of Northern Brazil. It is the fabled home of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
E] Dorado and if the great writer and soldier did not find the gold he 
sought or the diamonds he dreamed of, it was not due to the circum- 
stance that they were not there. 


2. British Guiana is thrice the size of Scotland and is twice and 
thrice respectively the size of Surinam (Dutch) and Cayenne (French) 
the only other possessions of European Powers in South America. It is 
larger by about one-fourth than the South American republics of 
Uruguay and Paraguay and only one-fifth smaller than Ecuador. Yet 
the population of these republics is four or five times as great 
and although Uruguay’s resources and position for trade are 
less favourable than ours her total imports and exports are about six 
times those of British Guiana, She is situated at the southern end of 
the shoulder of the sub-continent corresponding to British Guiana’s 
position on the north-east. Her population like ours is very mixed in 
race. 


POPULATION, 


3. Our population is 311,000 and our area is 90,000 square miles 
The population is therefore about three to the square mile and is almost 
entirely confined to the coast. We cultivate less than 170,000 acres out 
of about 58 million acres. Of these 75,000 acres are under sugar cultiva- 
tion. About 134,670 are East Indians of whom a majority are not 
resident on estates and of whom a large number (exact figures not attain- 
able at this moment) were born in India. Of the rest 118,398 are Blacks, 
2,874 Chinese, 9,665 Portuguese (either born in the Colony or in Madeira 
or the Azores) 3,698 Northern Europeans, 7.¢., British. 


4. The reason of the smallness of the population is that the various 
indenture systems by which it was sought to increase the colony’s work- 
ing power after slavery was abolished in 1824 and the temporary 
apprenticeship abolished in 1838 looked to the immediate labour require- 
ments without contemplating any system of colonisation. Those brought 
in under indenture to work had no special inducements to lead them to 
remain after they hed been paid off at the close of their term. They had 
the provision of a back passage to tempt them to go. 
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5. A still stronger inducement to leave the colony was the absence 
of a sufficient number of women of their own race or class. Inter- 
marriage between races has not been frequent. The Hast Indian inden- 
tured women were only about one-third of the men. Unfortunately the 
immigrants were only of the agricultural class to the extent of 30 per 
cent. and most of the women immigrants were recruited from town resi- 
dents. There were circumstances in the case of very many connectsd 
with their previous life, local temptations under such special circum- 
stances, and daily work which militated against fecundity. 


6. It is now fully recognised that any scheme of colonisation to be 
successful must be based upon the introduction of families and upon the 
foundation of an ordered family life in all classes of the community. 


7. Until the visit of the Royal West India Commission to British 
Guiana in 1897 the small proprietor was not encouraged and both Govern- 
ment and employers must be accused of short-sighted views on the subject 
of the future fortunes of the colony as a whole. As compared with arri- 
vals about 27 per cent. of Hast Indians returned home. Still greater pro- 
portions of Chinese and Portuguese left she colony, Re-indenture was not 
lalowed by law. Negro immigrants were not numerous but a few Congoes 
and Orubas were settled here as liberated slaves in the fifties. There was 
no organised attempt to import African families but some thousands of 
Barbadians have come in at various times and are useful citizens particu- 
larly in the artisan class. 


8. Inspite of the failure of the indenture system to solve the prob- 
lem it must be remembered that the present population so far as it is not 
the result of the slave trade is almost entirely due to indenture. 


HEALTH. 


9, The health returns of the Colony are more favourable than those 
of most tropical countries whether in South America or elsewhere and 
have shown a marked and regular improvement for many years. They 
certainly are far superior to those of India. No doubt the coming 
organised campaign of sanitation by co-operation under Government 
leadership between towns, villages and estates will lead to further marked 
improvement. The Colonisation movement has such a campaign as a vital 
part of its programme. A definite effort must. be made to remove the 
erroneous impression that British Guiana is an unhealthy country which 
impression was created forty years ago before yellow fever and cholera 
had vanished. Ordinary tropical diseases such as malaria and hookworm 
-are being grappled with under circumstances that are now more favourable 
than ever before. Drainage, sewage disposal, good housing of the work- 
ing classes and water supply are now to be dealt with on comprehensive 
lines. The interior is especially healthy as may be shown by the mortality 
returns\of the balata industry and the health record of the European resi- 
dents. 
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CATTLE. 
10. Itis certain that both on the coast savannahs and the interior 
beyond the forest belt both very small and very large capitalists can find 
a profitable investment in raising cattle and many hundreds of the African 
and Asiatic races can make a handsome living. The stock on the coast 
ranches doubles itself every four or five yearsand the death-rate over the 
last eight years has averaged under three percent. So far the export has 
been in practice confined to Surinam and Cayenne and is as yet unimpor- 
tant. We could, however, in a short time supply Trinidad (which suffers 
from special Venezuelan imposts on West Indian trade). A cattle track 
has now been cut to the Rupununi Savannahs and will soon be available 
for the passage of cattle to be fattened on the coast ranches for the market. 
Brazilian cattle will also find a market. 


al 
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BALATA. 

11. The balata industry now employs about 38,600 hands. One firm 
alone would employ 500 more men of the African race if it could get them. 
The return of a good bleeder is about $250 for a season’s work (or $150 
after repayment of advances for provisions and wife’s allowances) after 
which he can work on the coast lands or on his own farm elsewhere. Super- 
intendents of course obtain still better pay. Bleeders are almost invariably 
employees but they work on a commission basis. The death-rate in this 
industry is even less than one per cent. showing that our forests have 
none of the dangers to health of African or other South American forests. 
There are large areas still only partially tapped and the grants held for 
years by local firms are only partly explored owing to the vast areas of 
territory. 

MINING. 

12. The scope for the independent expert miner or prospector is enor- 
mous. The indications point to magnificent mineral resources in bauxite, 
gold, iron, other metals and diamonds. There is room for the individual 
worker and the small capitalists of all races especially white, black and 
Chinese. 

TIMBER. 

13. The lumber industry in this colony is practically in its infancy 
and owing to the demand for timber for war reconstruction, paper pulp 
and other requirements offers great advantages to large capitalists who 
can command an access to an existing market. Greenheart and Mora and 
other valuable woods exist in large quantities but cannot be handled 
without considerable expenditure and a greatly increased labour supply 
especially of blacks. We have over seventy thousand square miles of 
accessible virgin primeval forests. 

The possibilities for local working men either independently or in 
employment are countless. The independent woodcutter could vary his 
employment by taking up coast work at certain seasons. He could also 
engage in the balata industry. 
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Coast INDUSTRIES. 


14. As regards sugar we call attention to the following extract from 
the ‘‘Timehri” article (Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society of 
British Guiana’s Magazine) of the Director of Science and Agriculture, 
Hon. Professor Harrison, C.M.G. (August, 1918) :~-- 


‘ A conservative estimate of the area of lands well suited for sugar- 
* cultivation in the districts from the mouth of the Pomeroon in the North 
“ West to the West Bank of the Corentyne river in the east is 351,000 
‘acres exclusive of the area already empoldered on sugar estates. Sixty- 
“ four thousand acres of this may be at present beneficially occupied by 
“ products other than sugar leaving 467,000 acres available for the exten- 
“sion of sugar cultivation. At the present proportion of lands yearly 
“cropped with sugar to the total empoldered area this would give in 
“round figures 177,000 acres to be reaped each year yielding a mean 
‘annual crop of 320,000 tons of sugar. 


‘The possible annual crop of sugar in districts in British Guiana 
“where sugar-cane has been cultivated could with sufficient capital, 
“labour, progressiveness and enterprise be increased to 446,000 tons of 
“sugar as a minimum to 563,000 tons if 507% of the land was yearly 
‘cropped or by utilising the highest possible proportion of the suitable 
“lands for cultivation to upwards of 800,000 tons, which by fully 
‘applying modern scientific methods in cultivation and manufacture 
“ might be increased to upwards of a 1,000,000 tons. 


“The enquiries as to the amount of sugar produceuable by the exist- 
‘‘ing labour-supply are very difficult to satisfactorily reply to. What pro- 
‘portion of the labour-supply will work on the production of sugar? 
‘The present production is largely limited by this, It is also limited by 
‘the energy, the enterprise, and the progressiveness of the proprietors, 
“their willingness and ability to make use of mechanical cultivation 
‘wherever feasible, by the progressiveness, both agriculturally and 
“mechanically, of the managers of the estates, by their knowledge of, 
‘and their applications of such knowledge to, problems of selection of 
‘varieties, manuring of plants and control of fungoid and insect pests. 


“T may mention that in forming the estimate of the area of land 
“ available for the extension of sugar-cane planting in the parts of the 
‘“eolony in which the sugar-industry has been carried on, only alluvial 
‘lands to a mean depth of two miles from the coastal and river facades 
‘were taken into account and from the total of these the areas which in 
‘1914 were under cultivation with products other than sugar cane were 
“deducted.” 


It should be mentioned that notwithstanding the difficulties caused 
by the war a considerable quantity of modern machinery has been intro- 
‘duced and much more is on the way. Speaking generally the sugar 
factories are under a rapid process of modernization. At least three 
large schemes of central factories are being carried out. Caterpillar 
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tractors for ploughing have already appeared in considerable numbers— 
the pioneeers in regard to motor tractors being two East Indian cultiva- 
tors. Cane-farming by small owners or lessees has thus new prospects 
and a brilliant future. 


The following extract from the report of the Sugar Section of this 
movement is important :— 


“It was decided that under present conditions and prices the sugar 
industry could absorba reasonable number of immigrants annually, say 
four to five thousand: and the Sub-Committee decided to recommend to 
the Executive Committee that the most desirable immigrants were East 
Indians, Mongolians, or Africans, in the order named, and it was essen- 
tially necessary that these should be introdueed in families. It was also 
decided to ask the Statistics Sub-Committee to give the average wages 
obtaining. So far as present conditions were concerned it was decided to 
record that an able-bodied man working seven hours per day could earn $1, 
while a woman with a lighter class of labour such as weeding, ete., working 
similarly for seven hours could earn 40c. per day. It was also decided to 
record that the majority of planters and employers were prepared to pro- 
vide an improved type of labourers’ cottages for the immigrants intro- 
duced, each cottage to have an adjoining plot of land for provision cultiva- 
tion.” 

No doubt arrangements ean be made to provide employment all the 
year round at above rates by co-operatien of estates or by alteration of 
system as sugar can, unlike the case of Cuba, be grown all the year round 
in British Guiana. Even if this is not done co-operation of the sugar 
‘interest with the balata, timber and rice interests could secure it for all 
labourers. There must be unity of action. 


RICE. 

15. The rice section of the movement reports that this industry ~ 

could employ 30,000 more people on the coastlands. The suitable area 

is great ; all that is required is population. Owing to our relations with 

Canada we could supply a large part of the rice which Canada now 

obtains from non-British countries and with the proposed increase of 
20% preference could eventually supply the whole. 


GROUND PROVISIONS, 
16. The peasant farmer will find that his market possibilities will grow 
with the demand for food by an increasing population. No classis more 
interested in the future of colonisation. 


OTHE: CoAsT INDUSTRIES. 
Time does not allow the Report Council to deal with these, but the 
prospects of coconuts, cocoa, coffee and other products are excellent. 


WATER POWER. 
17. While coal is not at present cheap an immense prospect is opened 
up to the colony by the world’s growing realization of the value of water- 
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power. Vast schemes have been formed for the utilization of water-falls 
not only in India (Madras presidency), Switzerland and Montana (where 
all railways and mines are under an electric system), but also in the 
United Kingdom (Preliminary Report of the Water Power Committee of 
the Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies, July, 1918). We are in a 
position to work our existing railways, mines and sugar factories by 
electricity and to increase that quantity of power some fifty-fold. We 
could supply a railway running to Manaos (and its branch lines) without 
any difficulty whatever and could cut, haul and saw hundreds of millions 
of feet of lumber. There is insight employment for hundreds of thous- 
ands of men of all classes by the economic utilization of our water-power. 
The cataracts which have postponed the exploration and development of 
the interior by making the navigation of our great rivers so difficult from 
some sixty miles inland will thus be turned into our greatest source of 
wealth. His Excellency Sir Wilfred Collet, K.C.M.G., has already planned 
the first step in this matter. (Government Resolution, Combined Court 
16th April, 1919.) 


How THE MOVEMENT BEGAN, 


When the attention of the Officers of the Royal Agricultural and 
Commercial Society and Royal Colonial Institute (British Guiana Branch) 
had been called in January by Mr. Strang (Chairman, Planters’ Associa- 
tion) to a serious decline in the acreage under sugar during 1918 due to 
labour shortage and to the apparent certainty of a future decline instant 
action wastaken. Sucha decline, if continued, means disaster to the 
Colonial revenue and the throwing of very heavy burdens upon other 
industries. A smaller population will have to bear unreduced expenditure. 


It means widespread unemployment among the present population 
as sugar can employ not less than one full grown man to the acre and 
contributes about 65% to the revenue. There had been no compensating 
increase in the acreage under other crops and the situation therefore was 
menacing in the extreme. It had become a question of Colonisation and 
Development or Decline. 


A conjoint meeting of the members of the Combined Court and of 
various representatives, of Municipal and other public bodies assembled 
in Georgetown on 27th January at the Royal Agricaltural and Commercial 
Society's Rooms, under the chairmanship of the Mayor, Hon. E. G. 
Woolford, M.C.P. It included also the officers of the British Guiana 
Farmers’ Association and Village Chairmen’s Conference and the leading 
East Indian and Chinese citizens. A programme of work was outlined 
by the Secretary of the Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society (Dr. 
Nunan,) and unanimously accepted. It included the formation of an 
Executive Committee consisting of the heads of all the public bodies and 
of a huge General Colonisation Committee consisting of all members of 
the Combined Court and of a full representation of various interests. It 
contemplated the study of all the facts and figures, the direct investiga- 
tion of the questions of sanitation, mechanical tillage and factory 
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equipment and the creation of a special Sub-Committee to deal with West 
Indian and African immigration and labour supply. Finally it proposed ~ 
the despatch of a Colonial deputation to England. 


The Executive Committee was received that afternoon most sympa- 
thetically by His Excellency Sir Wilfred Collet, K.C.M.G., who has since 
in person or by his officers afforded every assistance in the ascertainment 
of all the essential facts. 


The Combined Court on 5th February passed the following resolu- 
tion with a single dissentient vote (The discussion had been initiated by 
the Senior Unofficial member, Hon. A. B. Brown) :— 


‘‘Whereas there are in the colony over nine million acres easily 
accessible for beneficial occupation and suitable for tropical cultivation ; 


‘‘ And whereas the total area is about fifty-eig ht million acres ; 
“ And whereas the actual cultivation is about 200,000 acres ; 


‘‘ And whereas there is in the colony insufficient labour to carry on 
its various industries ; 


‘““ And whereas this insufficiency of labour has led to a reduction of 
the area under sugar-cane, and will lead to a further reduction : 


‘This Court respectfully requests the Governor to make arrange- 
ments to send to the United Kingdom a deputation consisting of mem- 
bers of various races in the colony, with the view of laying before His 
Majesty’s Government a representation of the needs of the colony both for 
the maintenance of present industries and for their extension; and to 
show the advantages which this colony affords to immigrants from other 
countries. 


‘And this Court pledges itself to provide the funds necessary for 
sending such a deputation, the work of which is to be based on the lines 
to be recommended by the General Colonisation Committee appointed at 
the conjoint meeting held in the Royal Agricultural and Commercial 
Society’s Rooms on 29th January subject to the acceptance of the same 
by His Excellency Sir Wilfred Collet, K.C.M.G.” 


The General Colonisation Committee met next day and appointed 
numerous Sub-Committees which were invited to report within two 
months so as to enable the entire situation to be reviewed by a Proposal 
and Finance Sub-Committee of some 30 leading members. This review 
engaged the Sub-Committee for nearly four hours on Saturday, 5th 
April, and the following resolutions were passed unanimously except for 
a single dissentient in one instance. 


Mr. T. Greenwood (Chairman), Hon. F. Dias and Mr. H. E. Murray 
were charged as a Report Council with the presentation of the resolutions 
along with an explanatory Report to the General Colonisation Committee 
on Saturday, 12th April. The Secretary of the Royal Agricultural and 
Commercial Society acted as draftsman. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


It will be noticed that the resolutions embraced the undertaking of 
large schemes of irrigation and drainage : 


(1) for the peasant farmers and small proprietors now living on im- 
perfectly drained and irrigated lands on the foreshore of the three 
counties of Demerara, Essequebo and Berbice ; 


(2) for any lands to be provided under any scheme of colonisation 
from outside sources as an inducement to non-residents to come in to 
settle ; ‘ 
(8) for any lands provided for local workers who have complied with 
similar conditions and who desire to settle. 


This problem was one which the leaders of the movement stated at 
the outset to be necessary to solve. Its solution was one in which every- 
body was invited to contribute and the entire body of representative 
Opinion answered the invitation. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLE. 
The general principle was enunciated as follows :— 


No colony funds or Crown lands are to be applied to furnish induce- 
ments to work in connection with any industry, unless such inducements 
are open on the same terms to the natives of the colony equally with any 
persons (of whatever race) brought into the colony from other countries. 


Among the points emphasised were the following :-— 


The undertaking of an organised colonial campaign of sanitation by 
the united action of all our towus, villages and estates, the recognition of 
the special engineering difficulties connected with municipal and rural 
sanitation and the official invitation of expert assistance (such as that of a 
sanitary engineer or of the Rockefeller Board in regard to those diseases 
like ankylostomiasis and malaria, in which they specialise). 


The creation by Ordinance of one or more representative Central 
Committees or Boards (1) to deal with disputes in connection with cane- 
farming with the assistance of officially appointed test chemists ; (2) to 
advise in each district in any disputes between capital and labour when 
invoked by either party ; (3) to advise with authority on wages questions 
after full investigation of the facts and conditions of employment in each 
trade or industry ; (4) to watch the interests of both locally born and 
new workers both as regards pay and land benetits. * 


The provision of regular and frequent steamer communications with 
the British West Indies, British West Africa, India and other countries 
from which a supply of colonists can be obtained and with which colonial 
trade may be opened. 


* Vide Provisions of Immigration Ordinance of 1891, as to the fixing of wages by 
Magistrate. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


1. That the Government be respectfully requested to create a labour 
Bureau available to incoming colonists or unemployed persons. 


2. That the Government be respectfully requested to place before 
the Combined Court a proposal to set aside a sum of not less than 
$500,000, viz., $100,000 a year for the five years commencing 1920 for 
the purpose of carrying out under Government supervision accepted or 
future schemes of irrigation and drainage of lands throughout the colony, 
independently of any lands irrigated or drained under any colonisation 
scheme. ‘ 


8. That the International Health Board should be invited by the 
Government to continue and extend their work |in the colony, and that 
the Government be requested to secure the services of a competent 


sanitary engineer. 


4. That the Government be respectfully requested to take steps to 
introduce into the colony in each year for the coming three years, five 
thousand adults of races suitable for colonisation under local tropical 
conditions, such adults to be as far as possible in families, the sexes being 


approximately equal. 


5. That the present Colonisation or Export Tax which in two years 
will have accumulated by 1920, and which is likely to average not less 
than $160,000 per annum, be devoted for raising for this purpose during 
the next five years a loan or loans, not excecding in all £500,000 to be 
repaid in thirty years. 


6. That in cage of any scheme of local colonisation being accepted by 
the Indian or any Government which involves any form of land 
settlement by persons from outside the colony, similar inducement of 
land settlement on similar terms of service be offered to locally resident 


workers. 


7. That measures be taken by the Government by legislation in 
connection with any accepted Colonisation scheme and otherwise that a 
representative central committee or representative committees be appointed 
to advise on any disputes in any district between capital and labour, 
whether cane-farming or wages or otherwise, and to ensure that no person 
entitled to any benefit under any scheme shall be arbitrarily deprived of 


the same. 


8. That such part of the proposed loan or loans as may be necessary 
shall be allocated to the provision of steamers by charter or subsidies 
to ensure regular communication, if possible, every two months alter- 
natively via the Panama Canal and the Cape of Good Hope, with West 
Africa, India, Straits Settlement, Hong Kong and the principal West 
Indian colonies. Provision for Ist, 2nd and 8rd Glass passengers at 
lowest possible rates to be made. 
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9. That the framers of the final report be requested to provide some 
suggestions for encouraging settlers of the small capitalist and land- 
owner type. 


10. That inasmuch as the development for colonisation purposes of 
the interior of this colony, both forest and savannah, cannot be satisfac- 
torily carried out without a railway, and that such a railway should form 
in the nature of things a northern section of a trunk line extending via 
Manaos through the Brazils to Buenos Ayres, His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor and the Secretary of State for the Colonies be approached with a 
view to resuming the consideration of this question where it was left by 
the report of the Railway Committee in May, 1914, and by the despatch of 
the Secretary of State—now Viscount Harcourt—which arrived after the 
presentation of that report, and with a view to the opening of negotia- 
tions with our present Ally, the Federal Republic of Brazil, for the pur- 
poses of the necessary co-operation and local Customs treaty. 


To this the Report Council proposes to add the following as being 
also the feeling of the Proposals and Finance Sub-Committee : 


11. That the dredging, buoying and lighting and other improve- 
ments necessary for making Georgetown and New Amsterdam suitable 
emporia for extended colonial trade be at once proceeded with. 


12. That in view of the recommendations of the Demerara Railway 
Committee of 28th November, 1918, and the pending negotiations for 
the Government purchase or control of the Railway Company the exten- 
sion of the West Coast Railway to the neighbourhood of Bartica should be 
favourably considered. 


13. That the Government be respectfully requested to take special 
steps to ascertain the possibilities of establishing a Guiana-West Indian 
Inter-Colonial Steamer Service. 


RAILROAD LOCATION, 


By Frep LAVIS. 


The location of a railroad is generally divided into three operations. 


THE RECONNAISSANCE :—A rapid, thorough examination of the 
country through which the proposed road may pass, to determine, in a 
general way, the route, the principal controlling or governing points, and 
the general resources of the country. 


THE PRELIMINARY SURVEY, the object of which is to make a 
topographical map of a strip of country through which the final location 
will pass, and through which runs a sufficiently accurate base line or lines, 
and on which map the best line the country affords, under the governing 
conditions, can be projected are laid out, and in such a manner that it 
can be afterwards reproduced on the ground. 


THE LOCATION consists in projecting on the map described, the best 
line the country affords with the governing conditions ; of alignment and 
grade, in staking out this line on the ground; obtaining a profile of it 
and fixing the gradients; determining the character of the material to be 
excavated and of the various bridges, culverts and other structures; the 
names of the various property owners ; limits of their land, and necessary 
right of way to be secured ; and an estimate of the various quantities of 
material tobe excavated and moved, or used in any way on the construc- 
tion of the road. The maps and profiles of the line as finally located 
should present a complete plan and scheme for the construction we the 
road, with the exception of the details of the structures. : 


The results to be attained by all location surveys, where a tentative 
rate of grade has already been determined, may be briefly summarized as 
follows : 

1st.—To establish the fact that a practical line can be obtained with 

the desired ruling grade, or, if not, what the lowest practical 
ruling grade will be. 


2d.—To be sure that the line obtained is such that no other line can 
be built through the same country, with the same or better rul- 
ing grades, with less expenditure, at the same unit prices. 


3rd.—If more than one party is in the field, working on the same 
line, though on different parts, to keep close control of results 
from central headquarters, so that all work may be co-ordi- 
nated. 

4th.—To have on the completion of the survey complete right-of- 
way maps, estimates of quantities, and costs showing in : detail 
the exact nature of the work, so that contractors can bid intel- 
ligently and work be started at once, if necessary. 
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5th. —To keep the cost of the surveys as low as possible consistent 
with obtaining the above results. 


It may be well at this point to explain briefly for the benefit of the 
student, the terms used, with which he may not be familiar, and which 
are in a measure peculiar to railroad work. 


In the preliminary selection of a route, the financial interests of a 
proposed new road, or the directors, and traflic officials of an existing 
road, to which an extension or branch is to be added, will have probably 
as much to say as the engineer. It is at this stage of the proceedings 
that what may be called the preliminary reconnaissance is made the 
object of which is ordinarily very yeneral, and the results of 
which are generally made the basis of a report to the officials 
of the company on the character of the country, probable 
character of the road,i.e., alignment and grade, rough estimate of cost 
per mile, and volume of traffic, immediate and future ; and on this report 
a determination is generally reached as to whether further surveys should 
be made. This phase of reconnaissance, though of the utmost import- 
ance to the future of the road, will not be further touched on here, as 
ability. to conduct such reconnaissance and make a proper report, is an 
art, proficiency in which can be only the result of extensive experience, 
not only on location surveys, but also of the operation and maintenance 
of railroads and involves a discussion of the theory of railroad location 
beyond the purpose of the present work. | 


The second phase of reconnaissance may be called reconnaissance 
for detail, and this is what will be generally understood by the term 
reconnaissance when referred to hereafter. It is the reconnaissance 
made by the locating engineer to familiarize himself with the details of 
the country and determine what portions shall be covered by the pre- 
liminary surveys. 


It must be thoroughly understood by the student that the problem 
confronting the locating engineer is not the location of any line through 
a given country, but the location of the best line; such a line that no 
other line can be built, through the same country with the same, or 
better ruling grades, with less expenditure at the same unit prices. 


The location of a line involving the smallest cost of construction is 
by no means the only desirable result to be obtained; economy of 
operation plays an important part, and hence Mr. McHenry’s definition 
of engineering, which applies especially to railroad location, that 
“ Engineering is the art of making a dollar earn the most interest.” 
Therefore, of two lines even with the same ruling grades and maximum 
degree of curve, the one which costs the least to build may not be the 
most economical, because on account of a larger total number of degrees 
of curvature, or larger total rise and fall, or both, or a greater length of 
line, it may cost so much more to operate, that it will not earn as large a 
rate of interest on the money invested as the other. 
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In comparing any two lines the cost of construction can be closely 
estimated from the results of the surveys ; but in order that the com- 
parison may be complete, a certain probable traffic must be assumed, and 
the effect of the cost of handling this, of the curvature, rise and fall, rate 
of grade, etc., estimated and proper allowance made therefore, as also for 
any additional cost of maintenance of one line over the other. 


The reconnaissance for detail may be divided into two parts. The 
first, a rapid, through examination of the country by the locating engi- 
neer (tbe man who will actually have charge of the party in the field), 
that he may familiarize himself with the general broad features of the 
country, the scheme of drainage, the various roads and trails, camping 
places ; ete. The second, the true reconnaissance for detail, which will 
usually proceed with the survey, being kept only sufficiently ahead of it 
to determine where the preliminary lines should be run. 


The desirability of arranging for a preliminary trip over the line by 
the locating engineer, before the party gets into the field, can hardly be 
too strongly emphasized, as the knowledge of the general situation and of 
the country, thus obtained, is invaluable in planning the work of the 
party. It is a too general practice to start a locating engineer out with 
a party, and because either it is not properly organised or equipped, or 
because there is no competent assistant who can take charge of it in his 
absence, have him tied down to details of the surveys so that he never 
sees anything a half a mile away from the line he is running, and often 
spends the time of the party and consequently the money of his employers, 
doing a good deal of unnecessary, unprofitable work. 


As stated clearly by the late A. M. Wellington, the reconnaissance 
should be of an area and not of a line. The whole range of country be- 
tween two governing points which may be ten miles apart, or a hundred, 
must be thoroughly examined and its general characteristics, especially 
the drainage, thoroughly familiarised to the locating engineer. 
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PROPOSED RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
HINTERLAND OF BRITISH GUIANA. 


By E. C. Buck, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mecu.E., F.G.8.,F.R.GS. 


The Hinterland of British Guiana is enveloped in a golden haze of 
romance conjuring up thoughts of pleasant vales, lofty mountains, and 
rolling savannahs, not to mention the golden store of the precious metal 
after which all men’s souls hanker. 


With the march of universal progress, it is naturally the wish and 
duty of the colonists to run steel rails into the little known territory and 
to wake the echoes of the drowsing country with the shriek and pound of 
the locomotive. The Hinterland, this talent, probably the richest in the 
storehouse of the colony, has been practically wrapped in a napkin from 
the time the land was first laid down (to use a geological term). Events 
have, however, during the past decade, been shaping outa definite destiny 
for this part of the country and quite recently, definite and tangible 
schemes have been produced. Itis of the recent scheme by Mr. Bland, 
and of the writer’s alternative route that this article is mainly concerned 
with. 


~ In 1918 under the policy of the late Governor, Sir Walter Egerton; 
K.C.M.G., areconnaissance survey was made from Wismar to the Brazilian 
boundary by Mr. Bland of the Nigerian Government Railways. 


Mr. Bland wrote a very able report on his investigations and con- 
clusions and, briefly summarized, they are as follows: 


The proposed line of meter gauge was to start from Wismar, but 
Mr. Bland states that undoubtedly it would be a great advantage to have 
the terminus in Georgetown, but the disadvantages also pointed out by 
him are very marked if the line was to be extended from Wismar to 
Georgetown and that the railway would parallel for 65 miles a navigable 
river, and the terminal arrangements at Georgetown would be costly, and 
the major part of land required would have to be expropriated. 


The foregoing reasons are sound in fact, but the weak part about 
Mr. Bland’s scheme was the location of the line to Wismar at all, thus 
leaving himself no alternative to come to Georgetown, except by the east 
bank of the Demerara River, 


From Wismar the line was to strike inland along the watershed of 
the Demerara and Essequebo Rivers, very nearly approaching the latter 
river when opposite the Omai Mine in the Potaro District. Mr. Bland 
proposed an alternative route for a short portion of the way in the Potaro 
District, but the route running near and along the east bank of the 


* 
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Essequebo River is without doubt the one to follow and has been adopted 
by the writer in his amended scheme of 1917. Leaving the Potaro, the 
line as proposed runs due south tothe Kurapakari rapids where it was 
intended to bridge the Essequebo River, the line then keeping to the 
west and south, the savannah being reached just beyond Annai. The line 
then proceeded to the Ireng River where it terminated on some 
high ground a few miles from the junction with the Takutu River, from 
which point the river is navigable for a large part of the year to Manaos 
aud the Amazon. 


The total length of Mr. Bland’s line from the Ireng River to Wismar 
was estimated at 280 miles. and the extension to Georgetown 60 miles, 


The estimated cost to bring the line from the Ireng River to Wismar 


was Stg. £980,000 
Additional if extended to Georgetown, 300,000 
Grand Total 5 .& 15280000 


The cost as above for the line to Georgetown works out at £3,764 
per mile, the cost to Wismar only, being at the rate of £3,500 per mile. 
When previously dealing with Mr. Bland’s scheme, I trust I made it 
abundantly clear that I fully appreciate he has turned the first sod and 
has done the ‘collar’ work, and that it is in the nature of the most 
friendly criticism that I wrote my first report and now write this article. 


The Demerara Railway Company’s lines extend from Parika in the 
west to Rosignol in the east, the gap between them being represented by 
the Demerara River. 


The taxpayer of the Colony contributes annually a sum of $60,000 
to the Demerara Railway as a subsidy for the security of the bondhold- 
ers of the Company. Hopeful, generous hearted and as optimistic as one 
may be, it would be a brave man who set out to shew the benefits that 
the ordinary taxpayer, excluding of course the railway officials, derive 
from the payment of this large annual sum. Such being the undoubted 
case, when a new railway project is on foot it is only natural to at once 
look round and see if it is possible to build the new railway and at the 
same time infuse new life into, and pass fresh traffic over, the slumbering 
forms of the existing lines. 


The Ireng River and terminus of the proposed Hinterland line, is 
so far distant from the seaboard that a triangle having the existing line 
from Georgetown to Rosignol as its base with its apex lying on the Ireng 
River would presenti an almost inappreciable angle at the apex, thus 
shewing that any line to any point on the seaboard between Georgetown 
and Rosignol would be practically the same length. 
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As Georgetown should be the objective, I proposed to halve the 
base of the triangle and make Huntley, some 35 miles east of Georgetown, 
the junction for the commencement of the new construction to the 
Hinterland, utilizing the existing line from Georgetown to Huntley. The 
estimated distance from Huntley to the Ireng River is 331 miles or 9 
miles less than the Ireng River to Georgetown by Mr. Bland’s route with 
the consequent saving of an equal amount of new construction. Apart 
from the foregoing many important considerations point to Huntley 
being the best point from which to branch off to the Hinterland. 


The junction would be approximately equidistant from Rosignol and 
Georgetown so that passengers would receive equal treatment when 
going to either east or west, and also the route from Huntley would 
traverse the water parting betwe2n the Mahaicony and Abary creeks for 
some 50 miles. This country is reported as fine rolling savannah and the 
finest cattle country in the Colony. 


The line would gradually trend to the south and west until it 
joimed the intersection point of Mr. Bland’s alternative routes in the 
Potaro a little to the north of the Mariwa River. 


The line would cross the Demerara River at Mallali by a steel span 
bridge of 350’ in length. Mallali would become an important station 
because some 15 miles below it, the Government is establishing an import- 
ant quarry, and some 15 miles further down again is Akyma, where the 
bauxite mines are located and being worked. A branch line could be run 
from a point about 20 miles above Mallali to Akyma. 


From the junction with Mr. Bland’s line or route, that line would be 
followed to the termination upon the Ireng River. 


In utilizing the existing railway from Georgetown to Rosignol, it is 
proposed to lay downa third rail forming the metre gauge so that the 
trains from the Hinterland could come both to Rosignol and Georgetown 
without the passengers and freight having to bechanged. In this connec- 
tion Lalso proposed to bridge the Berbice River, landing the bridge on the 
north bank of the Canje Creek, so that any further extension along the East 
and Corentyne Coasts would not necessitate a costly bridge over the creek. 
By the foregoing means passengers could be landed in Georgetown and 
New Amsterdam from anywhere in the interior on the Hinterland Rail- 
way, four hours and six hours respectively earlier than if Mr. Bland’s line 
was adopted only to Wismar, and, as has been already shown and pointed 
out by Mr. Bland himself, great difficulties as to cost and competition 
would be experienced by extending his line from Wismar. 


Since writing my official report in 1917, the matter of the 
Berbice River bridge -has been further considered and altered with 
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the result that the estimated total Expenriliap under my proposals 
are now :— 


Ireng River to Huntley ; 331 miles at £3,500 .) SAAS AUG 
Single rail Georgetown to Rosignol a8 ei 18,000 
Bridge across the Berbice River sas oe 100,000 


Total. .. £1,276,500 


t. 


or an estimated saving of £3,500 on bringing the line from Ireng River 
to Georgetown via Wismar. 


It is thus seen that while effecting a saving of £3,500, passengers and 
freight could be landed in New Amsterdam and Georgetown and all inter- 
mediate stations and that the existing lines would carry the trafic. 


The great bar to the progress of the Colony have been the barriers 
set up by the big rivers. Until these are bridged, the Colony will remain 
in the condition of strangulation from which it has been suffering for so 
many years. To say that the colonists are easy going and good natured 
is only playing with the subject. How it has been possible for them to 
put up with the inconvenience, annoyance, and awful waste of time all 
these years, passes the comprehension of a new-comer like the writer. 
It is impossible to carry on any intelligent and connected business when 
one is separated by rivers over a mile in width, that necessitate the 
taking of a ferry and all its attendant delays and annoyances. People 
live on the West Coast of Demerara, not five miles from Georgetown as 
the crow flies, simply because they cannot afford the time and the patience 


to cross the ferry every day, andI for one do not blame them, I pity 
them. 


The bridging of the Demerara River is a much more difficult matter 
than that of the Berbice River, and will require very careful survey and 
close investigation, but I cannot deal with that in this present article. 
The main point to bear in mind is the fact that the present railway at 
Georgetown must be carried along the water front, after that, the bridge 
across the Demerara River may be considered. As advised several years 
ago, the merchants should sheet off their stellings out to the prescribed 
line so that a scour is induced parallel with the length of the water front, 
if this is not done the river will silt up and the stellings will have to be 
extended further and further into the river. 


In my report of 1917 I allowed for a ‘ Dipper” dredger to excavate 
the line from Huntley, this being a dredger mounted on a punt which 
would have to be placed on a truck, when the ground began to rise. 
Now, however, the Government has acquired one of the finest excavating 

‘machines made and it has been installed at Clonbrook in readiness to 
throw up the new road deviation there, 
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This machine is capable of digging and throwing up earthworks for 
a double line of railway estimated at three feet cut and bank at the rate 
of 500 feet per day or some 80 miles per annum, this is in hard earth or 
clay. Since writing my report above referred to, some 60 miles of the 
earthworks could have been constructed at a cost of some $57,000, this 
allows for paying interest on the dredger at 6/ and 107 depreciation. 


The present machine will cost a little more than the dredger was 
estimated to cost, but would, I should say, do the work cheaper. 


One great factor in the construction of the line from Huntley is the 
fact: that the Mahaicony Creek is very near, and that the canal formed 
by the machine could be utilised as a means by which all the railway 
supplies could be brought direct by punt. Anyone who has constructed 
a railway where water transport was not available will fully appreciate 
this most important economy and convenience, 


Considerable publicity has been given to the writer’s scheme and it 
may be that expropriation of lands may be necessary in a far greater 
measure than when it was first put forward. 


THE ARTESIAN WELLS OF BRITISH GUIANA. 


By E. C. Buck, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., Etc. 


It is possibly not generally realised that for the successful exploita- 
tion of oil, gas, and water wells, the geologist and the engineer must 
work hand in hand. The geologist determines the well sites and 
estimates the probable depth at which what is sought may be found. 
This is speaking in a general way, because no geologist living can pre- 
dict with certainty what is going to be met with at, say some 1000’ below 
the surface, but from his data carefully collected, he can assume that 
certain strata will be met with at certain depths. The drilling of a well 
requires very expert mechanical knowledge. Very often certain condi- 
tions occur in the drilling of a well, that the ordinary tools provided will 
not tackle in any way. The engineer and the driller have then to 
design and make a special piece of plant to overcome the difficulty. 
Sometimes accidents occur, where a tool, wire line, rope, or other piece of 
the plant is broken off and left in the well, and it must be quite evident 
that unless this is removed or “side tracked” the drilling operations 
cannot be continued. Sometimes the casing becomes flattened by enor- 
mous earth pressure ; this requires very expert handling to avoid the loss 
of the well. Many other difficulties too numerous to mention may and do 
occur from time to time, and call for special treatment and remedy. It is 
fortunate if the engineering and geological knowledge is combined in one 
man, but as a general rule, the engineer has only a nodding acquaintance 
with geology, while the geologist often knows even less of engineering. 


In British Guiana, many small wells were put down prior to 1913 
but without exception these only tapped the sands underlying the coastal 
plain at shallow depth. The first true artesian well was drilled in 1913 on 
the old race course at D’Urban Park, the underlying rock being reached 
at 558’. f 


This well gave and is still giving, a plentiful supply of the very 
purest artesian water, but a very full account of this well and also the 
others drilled in the Colony up to the end of 1918, is given in the Ses- 
sional paper issued by His Excellency the Governor dealing with ‘ The 
choking of some of the deep artesian wells of British Guiana,” written by 
Professor Harrison, C.M.G., F.G.8., and the present writer. I have no in- 
tention of wearying the reader with an account of each well drilled. Suffice 
it to say, the results that have been obtained are exceptionally good and 
warrant the further exploitation of the boundless wealth wrapped up in 
the subterranean water supplies of the Colony. Up to the end of 
November last, out of the 25 wells drilled twenty proved to be flowing 
artesian wells. ‘Two of the failures being in dry spots, two others being 
purely experimental wells to ascertain the geological formation in the 
North West district to test the possibility of petroleum deposits there, 
while in one well the water rose to the surface and the well would pro- 
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bably have been a good pumping well, Such arecord, few, if any 
countries, can claim, and we may confidently look forward to the same 
percentage of artesian wells being brought in in the future. 


The system of drilling introduced here after the completion of the 
first three wells drilled is called ‘The rotary system,” the old type I 
found in use here being the “ Galician” or percussion system. Well- 
drilling plants have to be selected with very great care and expert know- 
ledge, to suit the varying conditions of districts and countries. In British 
Guiana, the rotary type is very much superior to all others where itis 
used on the coastal plains, but inthe intezior and away from the coast, 
where rock would be encountered either on the surface or immediately 
below, the percussion type of drilling would be applicable, and more suit- 
able than the rotary system. The saving in working costs made here 
with the introduction of the rotary system, was approximately $10 per 
foot on completed wells, the actual costs being $3 and $13 respectively, 
including all charges. (1914). 


The operation of the rotary system consits in rotating a column of 
pipe carrying a fish tailed bit or drill on its lower end. Liquid mud is 
forced by special pumps down the column of pipe and escapes from two 
holes one on each side of the tail of the bit. The mud, not only drives 
the cuttings to the surface, but the pressure exerted by the column of 
mud prevents the hole from caving, and gradually lines the hole with a 
thick coating of mud, which forms an inner shell. No casing is placed 
in the well until the hole has been taken to the required depth, 
when in connection with the proper strainers, it is rapidly lowered 
into the hole to bottom. Water is then forced down the casing 
and the mud washed out, when the well is then completed. If the 
well is to be very deep, several sizes of casing may be used, in which case 
the washing out process is only carried out in connection with the last 
size of casing used. 


The question of the prevention of the choking of the artesian wells 
has caused the Government much anxiety, but the enormous mine of 
wealth in the underlying water sands, warranted and called for fresh 
efforts and contrivances in order to get over the difficulty. After years 
of trial and experimenting with every known device in order to check the 
silting of the wells, the writer has atlast improved on an existing method 
which it is confidently hoped will solve the problem for all time, both 
for deep and shallow wells, 


The first trial is being made at Nabaclis, close to the site of the 
artesian well that was drilled there in 1915, but which has since been 
abandoned on account of the collapse of the casing. 


The new weli at the time of writing has been drilled down to 860’ 
to the lower water sands in 15” diameter hole, and has gone down again 
in a 24’ diameter hole to over 400’, this size will be continued to the 860’ 
level, when the wall will be completed. For drilling such a large size 
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diameter hole, which is absolutely necessary in order to use the new 
contrivance for effectively screening the well, special drilling tools and 
collateral parts have had to be designed and madein the colony. So far 
the work is proceeding most satisfactorily. 


I would like to say a few words about the original well at Nabaclis 
and its failure. The casing used in this well was of mild steel of English 
manufacture but of only moderate thickness, having inserted joints. 
However the casing was here and the only material of its kind in the 
colony, and had it not been for the strong action of the intermediate 
saline waters passed through in drilling the well, I have no doubt but 
that the casing would have lasted for many years. English made casing 
however is not nearly so suitable for artesian wells where there is any 
likelihood of saline waters being able to reach it, as American casing. ‘The 
American casing is the best for all classes of work, because it is rolled 
and welded at amuch greater heat than the English casing with the result 
that it hasa very hard and thick scale on the outside surfaces, which 
resists both the formation of rust and the action of saline or even acid 
waters. Since drilling the Diamond well in 1915, no English casing has 
been imported or used in the wells. Where the American casing has 
been used no signs of corrosion are yet visible, as an inspection of the 
well casing at Lichfield, put down in 1915, testifies. 


A scheme for drilling artesian wells of very large diameter will be 
shortly laid before His Excellency the Governor, who referred to this in 
his opening speech at the last opening of the Combined Court. 


In my opinion, after the necessary funds have been provided, half 
the battle before the Government in the matter of the economical and 
effective colonization of the country, will lie in a supply of pure water to 
the estates, villages, and last but not least to the towns of Georgetown 
and New Amsterdam. 


Early in March, 1915, a scheme was prepared for an artesian supply 
of water to both the foregoing towns. 


In regard to the Georgetown scheme, it was proposed to drill twenty 
wells, these being connected to a main collecting pipe placed 12 feet 
below the surface, the pipe being led to the pump at the waterworks, 
from which it would be lifted by the pumps and forced into the town 
mains for general consumption. 


The scheme was placed before the Pure Water Committee which 
consisted of the Director of Agriculture, the Surgeon General and the 
writer. The Committee reported inter alia: ‘The Committee is satisfied 
that the water mains of Georgetown are not polluted so as to require 
taking up, cleaning and relaying. To do this would inevitably result in 
the destruction of very many lengths of pipes. Recent enquiries have 
shown that the interior surfaces of the water pipes are usually clean 
with their surface of bituminous varnish intact; the deposit in them 
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consisting merely of clay with hydrated oxide of iron and some organic 
matter derived from the Lamaha water. This deposit is neither adherent 
nor coherent and we are satisfied that it would be readily removable by 
flushing out the mains with clean water.” Under the new proposition to drill 
wells of big diameter, it may be possible to furnish an adequate supply 
for Georgetown from 4 to 6 wells, drilled in the near vicinity of the 
waterworks, while for New Amsterdam one or two wells should amply 
suffice. 


While I am confident that wells having a hole 32” in diameter to 
suit the 20” diameter casing with special strainer, can be successfully 
drilled I cannot disguise the fact that to do so will require everything to 
be of the best, both in expert drilling and in plant, while there is little 
doubt that one’s ingenuity will be taxed to the utmost. 


The special tool for drilling or enlarging wells from 15” to 32” in 
diameter has already been designed, and only the final estimate of cost 
is now awaited, and this should be available in a few days’ time. 


In the event of the large diameter wells being adopted in the future 
for the colony generally, the wells of small diameter already drilled will 
be of inestimable value. as “pilots” showing exactly what may be 
expected at each individual spot, so that the expensive large diameter 
wells would not be risked in any way. From this reason alone the small 
wells should still continue to be drilled as the cheap and necessary 
pointers for the big wells. The advent of the big capacity wells will at 
once bring into prominence the question of irrigation, which has been 
proved to be uneconomical when attempted by wells having only a small 
bore and flow. There is no doubt that the initial expenditure on any 
cluster of big wells would be considerably in excess of any pumping plant 
that could force the same amount of water on to the land, but it must be 
remembered that water has to be always available to compete against the 
artesian well, and that while the pump requires motive power and repairs, 
the artesian well would require neither, so that in the long run, the 
expense on the wells taken over a period of years would be less than that 
of the engine and pump. Wherea very long supply channel was required, 
then the artesian wells would be immediately cheaper than the pumping 
scheme. 


N.B.—Since writing the foregoing the Nabaclis well has been successfully completed at 
847 feet—an excellent flow of pure water being obtained—with no sign of any sanding up. 
The problem of the choking of the wells may now be regarded as being definitely solved. 


CANADA AND THE WEST INDIES. 


Mr. Thomas B. Macaulay, President of the Sun Life Assurance Co. 
of Canada, the Canadian West Indian League and the Navy League of 
Canada met representatives of the Chamber of Commerce at the Royal 
Agricultural and Commercial Society Rooms, April 9th, 1919, and spoke 
on the subject of closer trade relations between Canada and this colony. 


POSITION IN CANADA. 


In Canada they had been purchasing chiefly from the United States 
although they had put up a special tariff giving a special preference to 
the Mother Country which discriminated against the United States. 
Because of the nearness of the United States to Canada and its having 
all that Canada wanted, Canada had been purchasing very largely from 
the United States and selling chiefly to the Mother Country. The same 
problem had arisen for Canada as to how she would pay for her excess 
purchases and it cost her $102 to pay for $100 in New York. 


THE WEST INDIAN VIEW. 


The West Indies had been doing the same thing as they had been 
doing in Canada. He was told that the rate of exchange down here was 
very close on 108 per cent. The explanation for this was that Canada, 
the Mother Country and the West Indies had all been purchasing far more 
from the United States than they had been selling to her. He asked not 
to be misunderstood for he had the warmest feelings for the people of 
the United States, and if he could not bea British subject he wanted to 
be an American citizen. They had to look at this matter from a business 
standpoint. Canada and this colony had been buying from the United 
States far more than they had been selling her, and if that was kept up 
what would the end be? They had been paying recently by selling 
Canadian securities, but that was just temporarily and was both post- 
poning the evil day and making it worse when it finally came. 


A great deal had been done in Canada by way of appealing to the people 
to be patriotic and support Canadian and British goods. But a great deal 
more than that had to be done ; the matter could not be left entirely to the 
wishes of the people. They could make Government ar rangements that 
would do a great deal in the way of driving trade into the right channels. 
Canada, for example, had been buying her tropical fruit practically entirely 
from the United States. Perhaps 90 per cent. of their oranges and grape 
fruit came from Southern California or Florida. All this should be sup- 
plied by these parts. Canada’s rice came largely from the Southern 
States of America. She had been buying a great many things from the 
United States which she could buy from her friends in the West Indies, 
from the members of theirown Imperial family instead of from strangers. 
In like manner the West Indies had been buying a great many things from 
the United States which Oanada would have been able to supply. 
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VALUE oF PARTNERSHIP, 


If they just traded together they should be able to solve those prob- 
lems to a very large extent. 


By trading together they would help each other and their exchange 
problems would be in a fair way towards being solved. He took some 
figures concerning our trade which he hoped to be pardoned for quoting. 
In 1915 British Guiana exported to the United States $528,000 worth of 
goods and imported $2,337,000 about $44 for every $1 we exported. In 
1917 the exports were $770,000 as against $5,990,000 in imports. In re- 
spect of the relations with Canada this colony in 1915 exported $5,478,000 
to the Dominion, but only imported $1,346,000. In 1917 the exports to 
Canada amounted to $7,528,000 and the imports to $2,237,000. He 
thought that Canada could fairly claim to have a purely disinterested in- 
terest in the West Indies and this ceclony. They were not looking at this 
matter merely from the standpoint of dollars and cents, but from the 
standpoint of the Empire to which they were all proud to belong. Look- 
ing back over the past he saw that when the Motherland on account of 
her Free Trade policy could do nothing to help these colonies, 
Canada voluntarily gave them a preference which lasted for 
fifteen years without areturn of any kind whatsoever to the Dominion. 
He did not want the people of this colony to think of the people of 
Canada only asa number of money-grabbers whose interest was merely 
frem the financial standpoint. Canada was interested because she and 
this colony were children of the same family, members of the firm of | 
John Bull and sons, (Applause.) He did not say that Canada would not 
like to have her share of the trade; that would help her along a little 
bit better. On the point of foodstuffs, in flour, grain and smoked fish, 
this colouy obtained about 70 per cent. of her requirements from Canada 
in 1915. Of biscuits, butter and substitutes a very small proportion was 
obtained from Canada. Of salt pork and beef $461,000 worth came 
from the United States and not a dollar from Canada. On this point 
Canada’s hams and bacon were streets ahead of those of the United States 
the pigs of which are fed on cornand go to fat whereas those of Canada 
are fed on dairy by-products, peas and shorts, and are preferred in the 
Envlish market. In respect of cement the Canada Cement Co. which 
was just coming in was one of the best concerns of the kind. The centre 
of the paper supply of the world was Canada. Americans were going 
across and establishing mills and Canada was shipping enormous 
quantities of pulp wood to the United States, yet in paper $62,000 was 
imported from the United States and only $8,000 from Canada. 


HIS IDEA OF PREFERENCE. 


His idea of a preference was an arrangement which would mak 
both parties perfectly sure of the markets of the other. No sort of 
arrangement which did not make both British Guiana and Canada 
perfectly sure of each other’s market for the goods it produced would be 
satisfactory to either country. All this wasa preamble and brought them 
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to the discussion of the real problems. He thought that they were all 
agreed that closer trade relations with Canada were desirable. (Hear, 
hear). The question was what form these closer relations should take. 
With their permission he would like to outline a few alternative forms, 
giving the advantages and disadvantages of each, so that they could 
decide which they would adopt. The first and most natural suggestion 
was an increase of the preference, Under the present treaty there was a 
preference of 20 per cent. If that had not been sufficient to force trade 
into British channels he suggested that it should be increased to 50 per 
cent. By this arrangement in the first place difficulties of revenue were 
done away with. It raised no troubles of revenue whatever because it 
was within the power of the colony to make that arrangement without 
reducing the minimum that it wished to collect for taxation purposes. 
If they did as Barbados did which was to increase the general tariff so 
that there was but 5 per cent. difference they could make the minimum 
which they thought was necessary to collect in the way of revenue 
whatever they chose to make it. An arrangement like that would force 
all the trade into British channels which was absolutely necessary for 
the whole of the Empire. Every part of the Empire must trade with 
every other part of the Empire. (Hear hear.) They could give absolutely 
the same preference to the Mother Country by which Britain and Canada 
would be on exactly the same basis. 


THE Customs UNION. 


. The second suggestion was that prepared by Capt. Reid whom he 
met for the first time when he was in Canada in 1912. He desired to 
say how much he appreciated the amount of thought which Captain Reid 
had devoted to the lengthy and well thought out scheme he had prepared. 
(Hear, hear). The question of trade relations between the different parts 
of the Empire was really the greatest of Imperial problems facing the 
Empire to-day, and any contribution which helped to solve that problem 
was not merely of local but of Imperial importance because whatever 
assisted in solving the problem was likely to be copied. That British 
Guiana and Captain Reid should have taken the leadership pleased him 
very much, and the idea of having no tariff whatever between Canada and 
this colony appealed to him very strongly. He would like to see an 
absolute abolition of the tariff. It appealed to him so strongly that he 
felt inclined to say that he could not supportit exactly as it was. Finally 
he concluded that it raised very serious problems of revenue. He 
noticed that Captain Reid had suggested raising the tax on sugar 
exports to Canada which might or might not fall upon the Canadian 
consumer. Canada was arich country ; it was never so prosperous as it 
is now, yet it needed to look at the revenue position, What they really 
wanted was just enough of a preference that would give British goods 
from every part of the Empire control of the markets of every other part 
of the Empire without any interference with revenue whatever. Ona 50 
per cent. preference they could solve all that. He suggested raising the 
general tariff rather than merely reducing their revenue on the preference. 
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He askea io be pardoned for making a suggestion with regard to what 
was their own private affair. How they proposed te raise their revenue 
was a matter for themselves and not tor the Canadians, and he hoped 
that they would pardon him for appearing to butt in. There was another 
form of relationship to which he would like to draw their attention, and 
that was an absolute Customs Union with Canada. 


THE EXAMPLE OF PorTO RICo. 


In the case of Porto Rico the full American tariff was collected on 
all goods going into Porto Rico from everywhere except the United 
States There was not $1 of import or export taxes between the United 
States and Porto Rico, and the amount collected on goods went into the 
Island Treasury—the higher rate on the smaller amount gives sufficient 
revenue. The result had been that Porto Rico has been bounding ahead 
in prosperity. She had been increasing in population and in wealth and 
what was more significant of all American enterprise and wealth had gone 
right down into the Island and was making it right over. The question 
arose as to whether the Canadians could do anything of the kind for the 
British West Indies. He could imagine hearing them say that Canada 
had 9 millions of people but that in the United States there were over 
100 millions, but did they ever realise that in the population of the 
United States there is included a great tier of Southern States—Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas and Southern California—the popu- 
lation of which consumed West Indian products? Moreover that popula- 
tion produced things which the West Indies produced and were competitors 
with Porto Rico in the markets of the United States. They should 
remember that Canada’s population was exclusively Northern ; there was 
not a strip of country there competing with this colony. It was all 
Northern country and their Northern markets were wealthy. He was 
amazed at the progress Canada had made, and when he was thinking of 
the population as 7,500,000 he was surprised to see from the Jast census 
that it was 8,850,000. If they linked up with Canada they linked up 
with a country that was not only Northern and wealthy but growing at 
an enormous rate. He did not advocate political annexation with Canada 
(Hear, hear). There was a time when he advocated such a union but he 
had later thought that the people of the West Indies had not been 
sufficiently educated to want it. (Laughter). This was a matter that 
might wait. 


Continuing, Mr. Macaulay illustrated how Porto Rico had joined up 
politically with the United States and remarked that three-quarters of the 
people's time was afterwards taken up with the question of settling the 
way to govern the island. He didnot think they need now bother with 
a political union at all. They were doing well as they are at present, and 
he suggested nothing more than a commercial union. The question was 
really whether they could not get into as close relations as existed be- 
tween Nova Scotia and the Dominion. One result of such relations 
would be that the people would get all Canadian foodstuffs in free, and 
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thus have the cost of living reduced. It seemed to him that the chief 
advantage to come from the union would result from the sentimental con- 
nection. . 


IMPORTANCE OF THE TROPICS. 


When Mr. Garnett was up with him, at Ottawa with Sir George Foster, 
the latter remarked that Canada needed a strip of tropical country which 
she could consider her own and in which she could have not only a com- 
mercial but a sentimental interest, so that as far as was possible every kind 
of tropical product she required could be got out of it. Let Canada have 
a big agricultural garden in the Tropics, and they could take it that she 
would grow every possible thing she could in it. Canada had already 
shown that she could find a market for all British Guiana sugar but that 
was not all. Another thing the colony was producing was rice, and 
Canada’s needs in this respect were being supplied by Texas and Louisiana. 
If they joined up with Canada they could develop the industry to its limit, 
and Canada would find the market. In short it would be their ambition 
to do whatever they could for British Guiana, because in developing the 
colony they would be developing their own market. 


THE RAILWAY PROJECT. 


Speaking individually and not on behalf of his Government, in con- 
nection with the wish of the people here to have a hinterland railway he 
understood that they had a territory of savannah land not equal to the 
prairies of the Western States or the Argentine, but still of great value 
capable of sustaining vast herds of cattle and a great population, and that 
undeveloped country needed access to the sea. He thought that the Gov- 
ernment of the colony could as the result of closer relations such as he 
suggested go to the Government of Canada and request Canada because 
of the fact that she was interested in Guiana to develop those lands, by 
assisting in building the railway. If they came in politically with Canada 
just as it was hoped to bring in Newfoundland, it would be asreasonable 
proposition to ask Canada to build the whole of the railway but that 
being out of the question at the present time, he had come to the conclu- 
sion that if a commercial union was come to with Canada, it would be fair 
to ask her to bear one-third of the cost by guaranteeing the bonds re- 
quired for building it, and perhaps if it was said that the railway should 
be built by Canadians the Government of Canada would be prepared to 
go half-and-half. He, asa Canadian, would be prepared to go to the Gov- 
ernment and recommend to the utmost of his capacity that she should 
bear such a portion of the cost, and he did not think that the Govern- 
ment would refuse. There would be between 3800 and 400 miles of rail- 
way tobe built. He had seen various estimates of the cost per mile, but 
he had a little experience of estimates in connection with railway building, 
and he thought they all seemed a bit low. Even for a metre-gauge rail- 
way £5,000 per mile seemed too low. Estimating at $25,000 per mile, 
5 per cent, interest on 400 miles would work out at $500,000 of 
which £50,000 would be Canada’s share if she agreed to pay one-half. 
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Canada was now paying a subsidy of £75,060 for the Canadian steamship 
service, and something like £120,000 on the Canadian Pacific railway, and 
he had recently heard it stated that there was a desire to pay a bigger 
subsidy here for a better service. 


ConTROL OF LOCAL MARKETS. 


If it was good policy to pay £75,000 as a subsidy for the Canadian 
Steamship service, and £120,000 on the Pacific, could they possibly think 
of a better investment than to get control of the markets of British 
Guiana, so that Canadian markets would be their markets and vice versa, 
and the population doubled in British Guiana and the hinterland developed 
all for £50,000, two-thirds of what Canada was paying as a steam- 
ship subsidy. They had just given $25,000,000 as a loan 
to Rumania, and $25,000,000 had been offered to Italy and another 
$25,000,000 to Greece with the restriction that the money should be ex- 
pended on Canadian produce. Canada felt the need of foreign trade, 
and if it could be shown that she would have any of the advantages he 
had pointed out, the Government might advance one-half leaving them 
to provide the other. w 


THE POPULATION QUESTION. 


The next question that would be brought up, however, was that the 
building of a railway was not populating a country, i.e., where were they 
to get their population? He had given a great deal of thought to this 
aspect of the question although he did not pretend to know as much as 
they did of the subject, and it seemed to him that there were large 
sources of population in other places that they could tap. He would 
suggest for instance from the West Coast of Africa and he would also 
like to see a good set of Chinamen coming in. Perhaps in stating this 
he was treading on somebody’s toes. He knew that they had had some 
difficulty with the Imperial Government on the subject of immigration 
but he felt that if Canada was with them on the matter and Canada 
volunteered to take the responsibility, the trouble would not be as great. 
It seemed to him that they would miss the chance of their lives if they 
did not make the railway the means of settling the country too. When 
the Panama Canal was in course of construction great numbers of single 
men were taken over and put on to work, and as soon as the work was 
completed they scattered to the four corners of the worid. The mere 
cost of building the railway was in his judgment a secondary thing to 
the settling of the land, and if possible all immigrants should come in 
both sexes and in equal numbers, so that they would have an eye to the 
future. If they had followed this policy in years past with the immigration 
from India, he ventured to say that to-day they would not have been 
faced with the labour problem they had to pay attention to. 


Mr. Macaulay further said that they might possibly be able to get 
Chinese women, and as a general policy the man’s family was worth twice 
as much as the single man. Another thing it seemed to him that they 
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should do was to give to each man a bonus of a lot of land, and they 
would find that most of them would settle down and cultivateit. He 
mentioned these things to let them see that he was alive to their problems 
of population, and he thought Canada would do something to help them. 
He had seen a great number of trained Chinamen going over to France, 
and they were some of the huskiest fellows they could hope to get, and 
if they got them, they would have some cause for congratulation. 


Another thought he wished to bring forward, though with con- 
siderable hesitation was that he understood that on the Brazilian side of 
the frontier there were savannah lands. If this was so, British Quiana 
united with Canada could entertain the idea of having it annexed com- 
mercially. The only outlet the Brazilians had to the sea was the Amazon, 
but they knew that river boats were not the best things for the trans- 
portation of cattle. If they had the railway into the interior they would 
provide Brazil with an outlet to the sea from that part, and he had a day- 
dream in his mind that one day a great live-stock centre could be estab- 
lished to which all the stock of the Guianas could come and the cattle 
from the Brazilian side of the line ultimately go—something like what the 
American packing houses had established down in the Argentine. 


If British Guiana was associated with Canada so that for commercial 
and customs purposes they were one country, Canadian goods would 
come right down to Georgetown at the same cost as in Canada, with 
nothing added but the cost of transportation, and naturally the colony 
would become the purchasing place of all the other places in that portion 
of Brazil, because if they had a railway there, the Brazilians would 
unquestionably buy from British Guiana. 


Another point was that he would like to see a preferential treaty 
entered into between British Guiana and Brazil. He could imagine that 
if British Guiana went to Brazil and asked for such athing, Brazil would 
say that they saw no use forit, that there was nothing to be gained as 
the products of the two places were the same, but if Canada was with 
British Guiana, the position would be different as the parties on the 
one hand would have the products both of Canada and British Guiana. 
That also would give them an excellent chance of clinching the nails of 
annexation, He had a vision of tremendous possibilities for British 
Guiana and Canada working with her, and for the Empire through them. 
If they had a prosperous population growing it would be something the 
British Empire would be proud of, and it would be a great addition to the 
strength and power of the British Government. 


THE FLY IN THE OINTMENT. 
He was bound to tell them however that there was 
a fly in the ointment, but it was for them to see whether 
the drawback was so serious that they could not agree to it. The 
moment they abolished the tariff between Canada and British Guiana, 
that moment the question of revenue began to come up. With the 50 
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percent. preference as he suggested, there would be nothing coming from 
the Old Country, and they would not get enough revenue. That was a 
problem they had to face in Canada and furthermore they had to face the 
question to keep their own markets for themselves. If they had these 
arrangements with Canada, they would need to have them on the same 
lines as dealing with the Mother Country the imports of which had a 
preference of 334 per cent., but if they abolished it altogether, they 
would not be able toraise the revenue, and Cauada would not be able to 
feel that she had as great an interest in the place. It was however for 
them to decide which of the two things they wanted. If they decided 
that they did not want to gofurther than to have the 50 per cent. pre- 
ference in which the mother country would share, it would bea great 
advance. Was it an unfair or unpatriotic thing to suggest? When the 
various provinces of Canada wishing to deal with each other, madea 
partnership among themselves, the mother country could have objected, 
but they now had a prosperous Canada, and the mother country sold a 
great deal moxe to United Canada than she would have sold to the scattered 
provinces,-—and they were now talking of bringing in Newfoundland. 
All that he was suggesting was that two members of the Imperial Family 
should forma partnership. It mightbe said against his argument that 
Newfoundland and Canada were nearby but instead of saying that it was 
an argument against it with respect to British Guiana, there was a great 
deal to be said in favour of it because it would be seen that it was far 
better to link up two distant provinces with different products than to 
link up two near places with the same products. 


He had first had his attention drawn to this situation in connection with 
the Bahama Islands which were suffering a great deal because they were 
British, If they joined with the United States they would have the tariff 
against their fruits withdrawn at once, but they wanted to remain British, 
and as a consequence they were poor. Canada would give them a market 
like the United States, but perbaps they might say that British Guiana 
was not as pooras the Bahamas. British Guiana was however, an un- 
developed country, and were they going to say that it was for the good of 
British Guiana, the good of the Empire, and the good of the world that 
British Guiana should remain undeveloped. Was ita bad thing for two 
members of a family to form a partnership so that they could help one 
another ? Was it British to remain undeveloped ? He thought they would 
do the mother country a great injustice to think that she had any 
such ideas, Asa matter of fact the mother country in the past had been 
too unselfish and as far as he was concerned they could not make him do 
anything that was not to the advantage of the motherland. It was for 
them to say which of the two solutions appealed most to them, but what- 
ever they decided they in Canada would give their support to. 


THE NOITGEDACHT MURDER. 


By J. A. VEERASAWMY, Barrister-at- Law. 


———- 


-[The following abridged account of the legal side of the Noitgedacht Murder Case 
has been consldered desirable from the historical standpoint. The gruesome details can be 
found in the local papers.=J. R. | 


THE SCENE OF THE CRIME. 

There are three Noitgedachts in British Guiana. One in Wakenaam 
Island, one at Anna Catherina on the West Coast, Demerara, and the 
third on the West Bank of the Demerara River. It is at the last men- 
tioned place that the crime was committed. The last mentioned Noit- 
gedacht is five miles up Canal No. 1 at front of which are Bagotville and 
La Grange, on the West Bank of the Demerara River. There are two 
canals on that bank, dug in the old days by the Dutch, Canal No. 1 
being four miles from Vreed-en-Hoop and Canal No. 2 about four miles 
further on. Those run in for a distance of about seven miles. 


THE HARLY INHABITANTS. 

Up to 1891 there were very few people in the Canal except the 
creole blacks and Africans, but as the work of empoldering was partially 
carried out Kast Indians were attracted there. Before that a considerable 
number of Kroomen and Oku, people of the Oruba tribe from the West 
Coast of Africa, and Congoes were settled there. A transport of Soesdyk 
passed in 1886 showed that the place belonged to sixteen persons of the 
Oku tribe. Those people were liberated slaves captured in slave ships after 
the abolition of slavery, brought here about 1858 or 1860 and settled on 
the estates. Most of them were dead and only nine remained alive on the 
Canal. Their children are there till to-day. The population rose from 
100 in 1891 to nearly 1,000 in 1911 when the census was taken. If they 
went up Canal No. 1 they would find estates on both sides and about two 
miles up they passed Vauxhall. In most cases the estates had been sold 
out to small holders. When they got to Le Desir, about four miles up, 
they came to a prosperous cocoa and coffee estate owned by Mr. John 
Junor who was well-known in the colony. Mr. Junor was born in the 
colony and was formerly manager of Pln. Vryheid’s Lust, East Coast, 
Demerara. Next to that estate and further west, at Anna Catherina, was 
Mr. John Martin, a trusted employee of Messrs. Booker Bros. who used 
to go from Saturday to Monday to look after his place, until five or six 
years ago when he retired and went to live onthe estate. Next to that 
they came to Noitgedacht and L’Ksperance which had a varied history. 

Mr. Schulz took it over in December, 1915, but did not go to live 
there until August, 1916; all that time the accused Sewdin was manager 
of the estate. In the course of about twelve years there was a constant 
change of managers on the estate and for that period there were no 
resident proprietors, so that for twelve years they had a property exposed 
to and suffering wholesale robbery, certainly in the years 1916 and 1917 
The estate of Noitgedacht runs back from the Canal in a southerly 
direction for a distance of 14 miles, the frontage being on the south side 


Model of Noitgedacht House (two aspects) x on blank, site of murder, other x Jugdio’s house. 
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of the canal. Joined to Noitgedacht is L’Esperance and each estate was 
divided into four sections of 36 rods each, numbers 1, 2, 8 and 4 being on 
_Noiigedacht and 5, 6, 7 and 8 on L’Esperance. Near to Anna Catherina 
in alittle two-roomed cottage, the accused Jugdeo lived with his wife 
Surat, At the back of. that cottage was a kitchen and in the yard was a 
pepper bush. That was where the child was kept after the first night 
of its abduction. Just beyond the east side-line dam of the estate were 
two logies or ranges, and in the four-room range facing the road only 
two workers on the estate lived at that time—Jacob, and Lewis, one of 
the prisoners. Thence they reached the drive-way leading to the house 
which was about 50 yards in and there was a gate which was always 
closed to keep out cows whenever Mr. Schulz and his family were residing 
there. It was closed at the time of the occurrence and the child could 
_not have wandered into the Canal. Then they came to the wide draining 
trench of the estate which was connected with a trench on the east side- 
linedam. It was also a navigation trench and the water flowed eastwards 
on to the koker. About 20 yards up they got to the bridge leading to 
the house and at that point they were standing on the middle-walk 
dam of the estate. At the back of the house there was. another bridge 
leading to the coffee logie. From the dam they passed to the yard in 
front of the house which was tiled. 


NEWS OF THE DISAPPEARANCE OF MOLLY SCHULZ. 


Late on Tuesday night, 9th January, 1917, the news reached the city 
that Molly Schulz, the three-year old daughter of Mr. John Schulz of 
the firm of Booker Bros., McConnell & Co., Ltd., of Water Street, 
Georgetown, was missing from her parents’ house at Noitgedacht since 
morning and could not be found. That same night, Mr. Schulz, on 
hearing of the disappearance of his daughter hurried from the city to 
the estate, and organised and headed a search party, but with no success, 
Next day (Wednesday) the search was continued again without results. 

By this time the opinion became ripe that the child had been kid- 
napped, mention being made of the fact that Sewdin, the driver in charge 
of the place, had prosecuted and secured a conviction against an East 
Indian iad for stealing coffee plants, a heavy penalty being imposed by 
the Magistrate of the district, Mr. H. K. M. Sisnett. On the strength 
of this report the houses of several persons in the vicinity were searched 
by the police, no arrests however following. Shortly after the following 
offer of reward appeared in the daily papers : 


$250 REWARD. 


Missing from her home at Noitgedacht, a female white child 


MOLLY SCHULZ, 
Aged 2 years and nine months. 
Blue eyes, dark brown curly hair. 


~ 


The above reward will be paid to any person or persons who may 
give information that will lead to the recovery of the child. 
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Any particulars to be given to Mr. J. Schulz, c/o Messrs. Booker 
Bros., Water Street, Georyetown, or any Police Officer. 


Hight days elapsed from the time of her disappearance without 
anything being heard of the whereabouts of the child Molly, but on 
the ninth day news of the most startling nature reached the city of 
Georgetown, and was published in a local newspaper to the effect that 
the body of the child was found not 200 yards away from the footpath 
which many feet had trodden since the time of the child’s disappearance 
and at the same spot where the shoes were found the Tuesday before, and 
also what was subsequently disproved by medical testimony that the 
ribs of the child were staved in by some heavy instrument. During the 
days following the police were severely criticised by a section of the local 
Press and members of the public on their failure to discover the child. 


FOUL PLAY SUSPECTED. 
ARRESTS AND INQUEST. 


The first arrests were of a middle-aged East Indian man named 
John Pariag, otherwise known as Bhodan and an elderly East Indian 
man named Gungadeen, followed a little later by that of Jugdeo, the 
brother of the manager of Noitgedacht, one Sewdin, and still later an 
alleged obeahman who answered both to the name of Sumara and 
Samootar. For police reasons however it was only the last mentioned 
who figured in the dock of the La Grange Magistrate’s Court when on the 
6th February the inquest on Molly Schulz was begun before His Wor- 
ship Mr. H. K. M. Sisnett, Stipendiary Magistrate of the West Coast 
Judicial District and a jury :— 


Evidence as to the disappearance and discovery of the body 
having been given the Coroner read the report of Dr. Rose, Government 
Bacteriologist and summed up as follows :— 


CORONER’S SUMMING UP. 
OPEN VERDICT. 


Addressing the jury the Coroner said that from the doctor’s report 
they gathered that he could not state the cause of death. There were no 
sions of drowning and the child was probably killed about the time 
when she was lost. The doctor also told them that the immersion in the 
water took place after the death of the child. The evidence that they had 
threw no light on the subject whatsoever except that she went out with 
the boys and they sent her back and she disappeared. It was a very 
curious thing that none of the servants or anybody in the house seemed 
to know anything about the matter. The police had made enquiries 
and they had been unable to put before the Court any evidence that 
would tend to throw any light on the affair. From the doctor’s report 
they could fairly come to the conclusion that the child was killed. There 
were no marks of violence and the child appeared to have been done to 
death in a manner which the doctor could not tell. Probably she died of 
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starvation or bad food. She could not have died an accidental death and 
the only verdict they could return was that she came to her death about 
the 15th January, but by what means there was no evidence to show. 
The jury returned a verdict in agreement with the summing up of the 
Coroner. : 


THE PRELIMINARY INQUIRY. 


At the preliminary inquiry, started on the 12th February, 1918, after 
the evidence of Pariag was given, an adjournment was granted by the 
Court until the 21st February when there also appeared in the dock 
with the remaining five accused another Kast Indian woman named 
Surjoo, the wife of Sewdin. Additional evidence was taken on the 7th 
and 20th days of March respectively. It is interesting to state that on 
the 21st March the following paragraph appeared in the ‘Daily Chronicle” 
newspaper :— 


‘News of a sensational nature, bearing it is said on the Molly 
Schulz mystery has reached the city. It would appear that some time 
ago aman about 21 years old answering to the name of Jess Peters, 
was registered to serve Messrs. Bugle & Co., as a labourer on their 
grants in the Rupununi, and along with others was despatched from the 
city for the grants. It is stated that on the journey Peters was heard to 
refer to the Molly Schulz’s case and to express the fear of being implicated 
in the matter. Throughout he seemed to have been disturbed in mind, 
but it would seem that no great interest was attached to his sayings. 
The men, who, as stated above, were on their way to the Rupununi, 
camped at Plantain Island, Essequebo River. It is stated that Peters 
was missed for a short time and to their surprise, it is reported, that he 
was found to have committed suicide, his body having been found 
suspended by a rope from a tree. The body was taken down and was 
removed to Rockstone.” 


In connection with the Molly Schulz’s mystery it was mentioned 
that the police were searching for a man named James, who, it was stated, 
was in the interior. On the 24th March another paragraph appeared in 
the news column, intimating that the arrest of James in the upper 
reaches of the Mazaruni River was effected, and subsequently he with 
another Hast Indian named Buckreedee, the alleged obeahman, graced 
the dock with the other accused. 


THE TRIAL. 


The June Sessions of the Supreme Court in 1918 will be particularly 
memorable in view of certain sensational happenings during the sitting. 
Special arrangements were made in the Court for conducting the trial of 
the accused, and on the morning of June the 6th, in the presence of His 
Honour Sir Charles Major, Kt., Chief Justice of British Guiana, and a full 
crowd of spectators, the Hon. Dr. J. J. Nunan, Attorney General, 
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began his opening address in the case for the prosecution against the 
accused who were then represented by counsel as follows :— 


Sewdin 

ee Me H&G, Woolfant 
urat 

Surjoo 

Mahadeo Mr. C. R. Browne. 


\Buckreedee Mr. B. B. Marshall. 


Joseph Foul \ wy J, 8. McArthur, 
James Lewis 
The address lasted for half-a-day and was not concluded when His 
Honour at 1 p.m, adjourned the hearing until 9 a.m. next day. 


ABRUPT ENDING OF TRIAL. 


On His Honour the Chief Justice, Sir Charles Major, Kt., resuming 
his seat on the Bench next morning, he addressed the jury as follows :— 


Gentlemen of the Jury,—Tke sitting of the Court has been tempo- 
rarily delayed this morning in order that a conference should be held 
in my Chambers with the learned Attorney General, the learned 
Solicitor General, and learned counsel representing the prisoners. After 
hearing what has been said by all persons at that Conference, and 
without entering into the reasons ior the action I propose to take, and I 
refrain from entering into them at the express desire of learned counsel 
for the prisoners, | propose to exercise the discretion which is vested in 
me by law and take action under the section of the Indictable Offences 
Procedure Ordinance which enacts :— 


‘The Court may in its discretion in a case of any emergency or 
casualty rendering it in its opinion expedient for the ends of justice to 
do so, discharge a jury without their giving a verdict and direct a new 
jury to be empanelled during the same sitting of the Court, or may 
postpone the trial on such terms as justice may require.” 


POSTPONEMENT OF TRIAL EXPEDIENT. 


‘The section contemplates the existence of an emergency which 
renders it expedient in the interests of Justice that the jury should be 
discharged in the first instance and then it leaves it open to the Court 
either to empanel anew jury at once, or to postpone the trial on such 
terms as justice may require. I propose for the reasons I have stated in 
brief to discharge you without giving a verdict, an emergency having 
arisen in my opinion, which renders it expedient in the interests of 
justice that that should be done, and following upon that, inasmuch as we 
are now approaching the end of the present legal term, and the trial is 
likely to last much longer than the time remaining at our disposal, to 
postpone the trial until the next sitting of this Court in the ordinary 
course of business, that is to say, on the Ist October next. The 
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prisoners will be remanded in custody pending the proceedings which 
will be taken upon the order of postponement which I now make, and a 
I have no other business to perform at this Session of the Supreme Court 
for the month of June, Gentlemen of the Jury not empanelled for this 
trial and those gentlemen I have just discharged, are all discharged for 
the term. The delivery of the goal will be taken to-morrow morning 
at 10 o'clock.” 


VISIT TO SCENE OF CRIME. 


On 13th June, 1918, Hon. Dr. Nunan, Attorney General, Colonel 
Clark, Detective Inspector Gamble, Mr. E. A. Haynes, Government 
Surveyor, Mr. C. R. Browne, barrister-at-law, counsel for Mahadeo, and 
Mr. B. B. Marshall, barrister-at-law, counsel for Buckreedee, visited the 
Noitgedacht estate. 


JURY SYSTEM IMPROVED. 


On July 17th, 1918, there was passed in the Legislature of the 
Colony in the face of strong protest by a majority of the Elective mem- 
bers of the Court of Policy a Bill entitled ‘‘ An Ordinance to amend the 
Indictable Procedure Ordinance of 1893,” the purport of which was to 
improve the jury system of the Colony, and to do away with the right 
of peremptory challenge thereafter, (though in view of the fact that the 
matter had been referred before the passing of the Ordinance, the old 
custom, that is the right of challenge without having to show cause was 
preserved forthe Molly Schulz Case) and to allow for the fixing of 
Special Juries on the application of the Attorney General to the Supreme 
Court. 


APPLICATION FOR SPECIAL JURY. 


On the 5th Ocrober, 1918, Dr. Nunan on the strength of the new 
Ordinance made an application to the Court for a Special Jury on the fol- 
lowing grounds :— 


1. Indictment has been filed in thiscase against the above-named 
prisoners and the trial will take place at the Criminal Session of the 
Supreme Court for the County of Demerary to be held at the city of 
Georgetown on the Ist October, 1918, and following days. 


2. Public interest was aroused throughout the Colony at the pre- 
liminary inquiry of this case and popular indignation was evinced against 
the perpetrators of the murder in the public Press of this Colony and 
otherwise, by which popular feeling the eight accused are stated by one 
of their counsel, the Hon. J. 8. McArthur, to be adversely affected. Diffi- 
culties and delays were even experienced by the learned Chief Justice in 
securing a full number of counsel necessary for the defence of the eight 
prisoners, owing to the unwillingness of counsel to undertake the defence. 


3. The trial of this case was fixed to take place at the Criminal 
Session of the Supreme Court to be held at Georgetown on the 
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4th June, 1918, and following days, and after one day’s hearing and 
before the opening address was concluded, the jury was discharged and 
the trial was postponed to the October Session by the learned Chief 
Justice with the approval of all the counsel engaged on the ground 
that it was expedient for the ends of justice. After such postponement 
a certain portion of the public Press of this Colony expressed views 
on this case and on events connected therewith which have arisen 
subsequent to the said postpensment, and public speeches have been made 
upon the subject as shown by extracts hereto annexed and marked 
“A” from the ‘“ Tribune,” a bi-weekly newspaper having a circulation 
in this Colony and also by reports of speeches hereto annexed and 
marked “B” in The “Daily Argosy” and “The a Chronicle,” daily 
newspapers circulating in the Colony. 


OBEAH. 


4. Obeah is being widely practised in the Colony at the present 
time and there is among the uneducated and poorly educated of all races, 
a great fear of obeah-workers and a certain amount of belief in their 
powers. Within the last two months there have been three convictions 
of four persons on obeah charges in the Magistrate’s Court of the county 
of Demerara. 


5. Owing to the popular prejudices stated to affect the accused 
adversely on the one hand, and owing to the connection of the evidence 
in this case with obeah and obeah-workers on the other, and further owing 
to the forementioned publications and public speeches, it is advisable. to 
have a Special Jury. 


Counsel for the defence having been heard as to why a special 
jury should not be granted, and the Attorney General having replied, 
His Honour the Chief Justice as reported in “‘ The Daily Argosy ”,said :— 


‘This is an application for an order that the cause of the King v. 
Sewdin and others be tried by special jury. This application was 
made under section 42 of the Ordinance. No. 25 of 1918, which they knew 
had been recently enacted by the Legislature of the Colony, and when he 
said that the Ordinance was part of the Statute law of the Colony, passed 
at the instance of the Legislature of the Colony, he had said all that need 
be said about it. Its passage through the Court, the various objections 
raised to its passage and the arguments adduced in support of objections 
to it and so on could not be considered. It was law here now and he had to 
administer it. Any arguments addressed to the fact that it differed from 
the law of England and that its provisions are likely to work hardship or 
not, were so much beating the air. All that he had to decide was 
whether a special jury should in this case be ordered to be struck on the 
same principles as governed the application for a special jury in civil 
cases or in difficult criminal cases, and the argument that he must look 
for extra special reasons, was quite unfounded. 
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GROUNDS OF THE APPLICATION UNCHALLENGED. 


‘“ The two grounds in support of the application, as the learned 
Attorney General had pointed out, stood practically unchallenged. They 
were that ‘owing tothe popular prejudice stated to affect the accused 
persons adversely on the one hand and owing to the connection of the 
evidence in this case with obeah and obeah-workers on the other, and 
further owiag to the aforementioned publications and public speeches it is 
advisable to have a special jury struck; now, if there was one more im- 
portant consideration than another in the re-trial of any cause it was that 
the accused person or persons should have a fair trial and the Court 
passed on at once to any circumstances which might go to show that 
the allegation of the possibility of an unfair trial was true. The likelihood 
of an adverse trial was said to rest upon the amount of popular prejudice 
that had been excited in the cause and in the second paragraph of the 
reasons of the application it was said that ‘ public interest was aroused 
throughout the Colony at the preliminary inquiry of this case and 
popular indignation was evinced against the perpetrators of the murder 
in the public Press of this Colony and otherwise by which popular 
fecling the eight accused are stated by one of their counsel, Hon. J. 
S. McArthur, to be adversely affected.’ 


THE PRESS AND PRELIMINARY TRIALS. 


‘‘ At the opening of the cause and after it was postponed in the month 
of June the learned Attorney General referred to it and I think I did too; 
there had been not only a trial but there had been a conviction and there 
had been a proceeding to execution of those eight persons by the public 
Press of this Colony and the public Press had always done, and would 
persist in describing the proceedings taken before the Magistrates of 
this Colony as preliminary trials. If the reporters in Court did not know 
better they should be corrected by those who did, and told that there 
were no such things as preliminary trials, and that there was only one 
trial and that, in that Court, and also that when a Magistrate sat he only 
enquired into the circumstances whether he thought himself that there 
should be a trial. That seemed to him to be approaching a scandal. 
The length to which the Press had gone in its expressions and in com- 
menting on the evidence of a particular witness by stating that “ in 
order to save his skin he gave the show away, was improper. A more 
indecorous remark there could not be. What was the result of a matter 
of that kind ? As had been pointed out and as appeared from the extracts, 
an enormous amount of unhealthy opinion had been excited in this case 
which, unless great care was taken and the greatest precaution adopted, 
must inevitably result in affecting the prisoners adversely. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THE ACCUSED. 


*¢ Headed by the Press popular opinion had been educated to look 
upon those unfortunate people as already standing under a stigma. 
Anything more dreadful than that he did not know; that had not been 
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denied. It was said that the reasons were not sufficient to support the 
application, but referring to the first reason there could not be a ease in 
which the necessity for the order on that ground was more obvious than 
in the present one ; secondly, a ground of a less substantial character 
was the allegation of obeah and the connection in this case with obeah 
and obeah-workers. It was common knowledge—as had been shown 
by the Attorney General in opening the case that Obeah took a very 
prominent part in the proceedings and that was another circumstance 
why the very best material that could be procured should be resorted to. 
The first extract, or rather an extract from a leader in a Newspaper 
called ‘‘ The Tribune” of the 7th July was filed in the course of the 
application and not one word had been mentioned about the case in the 
course of that article but it referred to the practice of Obeah. The 
article laid down very excellent principles but the very fact that in a 
Newspaper of the Colony there should appear an article of that kind as a 
warning to people was in itself another reason to support the allegation 
that this question of Obeah had a large bearing on the case. 


INTRODUCTION OF POLITICS DEPLORED. 

The other extracts he preferred to look upon as purely political, but 
how deplorable it was that a case involving the lives of eight persons 
should have the slighest breath-or atmosphere of politics. That was in 
itself a scandal; learned counsel were assigned to defend the prisoners on 
the evidence given for or against them in the case, but any reference to a 
case then pending and dragged into speeches quite legitimately delivered 
against a particular measure was a procedure for which he had absolutely 
nothing but the profoundest disfavour. The extract was “‘ Mr. McArthur 
then referred to the Noitgecdacht crime which was the cause of the Bill.” 
It was a most improper reference ; any Legislative act or Bill should be 
attacked in the proper way and for ,proper reasons. That the Noitge- 
dacht crime should have been dragged in as a means of opposition seemed 
to him to be highly improper. What were the arguments addressed 
against the application ? As the learned Attorney General had properly 
said it must be shown to the Court that on the circumstances to which 
he had referred it would be to the prejudice of the prisoners that they 
should be tried by a common jury and not by aSpecial Jury, What 
attempt had there been to show that? He thought every- 
body would take it as a general principle that the higher 
they went in the scale of the jury empanelled, certain qualifications 
being necessary, the greater would be the ability to deal with important 
cases, and that the higher they went in that scale the better it was for all 
concerned, ‘here could be no contravention of that principle and he had 
to decide, that principle being at work, whether it was affected or 
whether it was traversed in any way by the fact of any arguments 
adduced. He had heard nothing. 


No PRoor THAT THE ACCUSED WOULD BE PREJUDICED. 
He had listened with patience and attention to what had been said 
and there was no argument to show him either from well known facts or 
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circumstances before the Court that the prisoners would not only be 
benefited by the order as contended by the Crown, but that they would 
be prejudiced thereby. The application was supported by facts and he 
was not asked to proceed upon theory or on conjecture, but was asked to 
deal only with certain facts. Those facts had not been traversed. He 
thought those facts were eloquent and convincing, and he had no doubt 
whatever that he should make the order. That order he made and he 
made it—he thought it would be hardly necessary to say—entirely on the 
circumstances alleged in the application and in the interests of the 
prisoners themselves. 


DELAY IN ASSIGNING COUNSEL. 

Some reference had been made—this was purely a personal matter 
which he took the opportunity of mentioning because he had felt the 
same way himself—in an article ‘On Dit” in “ The Tribune” that he 
caused some hardship, possibly contributing to inconvenience and perhaps 
injustice by assigning counsel at the last moment. He only wished to 
say—he was not at pains to defend himself from allegations made in the 
public press, but it being an important thing he must refer to it—that 
the very minute the proper steps were taken to bring to his notice that 
prisoners desired counsel be dealt with them at once. He had felt that a 
great deal of time was allowed to elapse between the time prisoners on 
the charge of murder were committed for trial and the time when their 
representations in the matter got to him. A prisoner might be com- 
mitted sometimes three weeks before the sessions and there came at the 

~ last moment in answer to a series of questions put to him (the prisoner) 
that he had not a lawyer, and the promptest action was taken. He 
merely made the remark that he was ready to assign counsel the very 
minute he was asked to do so. 


DIFFICULTY IF ASSIGNING COUNSEL. 

The Attorney General stated that the reasons for the delay in that 
case was that His Honour had the greatest difficulty in getting counsel, 
and one even withdrew from the defence on the very morning of the 
trial. He would lke to mention one matter which did not affect the 
motion. lt had been said that the prisoners in the case had not a right 
to peremptory challenge. The right had been preserved to them and to 
other persons committed before the 20th July. His Honour had tried a 
case only the previous day in which the right was exercised. 


A TRIAL AT Bar. 
His Honour said he saw on the record an application for the trial of 
the matter before three Judges of the Supreme Court, that application, 
he supposed, being under the criminal procedure. 


The Attorney General remarked that he was glad to find that to a 
certain extent his mind was working no the same line with that of 


counsel who spoke first, declarin that he did not object toa trial at 
Bar. | 
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His Honour : I will make an order that the trial of the King versus 
Sewdin and others be at Bar. 


THE SECOND TRIAL. 
On Monday, the 28th October, the second trial was begun. 
Shortly after 9.30 a.m. the Court having been opened, Their 
Honours took their seats—Sir Charles Major, Kt., Chief Justice, Mr. 
Justice M. J. Berkeley and Mr. Stipendiary Justice J. K. D. Hill. 


THE PRISONERS. 
The prisoners were arraigned in the following order: Sewdin, 
Surjoo, Jugdeo, Surat, Mahadeo, Buckreedee, J. Paul and James Lewis. 


Counsel for the Crown, the Hon. Dr. J. J. Nunan, K.C., Attorney 
General, with whom was associated Mr. G. J. deFreitas, K.C., acting 
Solicitor General, instructed by Mr. J. A. King, Crown Solicitor, for the 
defence. Mr. E. G. Woolford represented Sewdin, Surjoo, Jugdeo and 
Surat. 

Mr. C. R. Browne, Mahadeo. 

Mr. B. B. Marshall, Buckreedee. 

Mr. J. 8. McArthur, Joseph Paul and James Lewis. 


During the trial the jury visited the scene of the crime. 


Owing toan outbreak of chicken-pox at the Georgetown Prison 
amongst the females which was contracted by the accused Surat and 
Surjoo and which was likely to delay the trial for a considerable period 
the Crown entered a nolle prosequi as far as they were concerned and on 
the direction of the Court they were discharged from the indictment by 
the jury. The verdict of the jury at the end of the trial was as follows: 


Sewdin ... Guilty. 
Jugdeo ... Cannot agree. 
Mahadeo ... Guilty. 
Buckreedee_ ... Cannot agree. 


James Lewis ... Guilty. 
Joseph Paul ... Guilty. 


All those found guilty were hanged. 


Buckreedee and Jugdeo were subsequently retried for the murder 
of Molly Schulz, and on the re-trial were found guilty and met the same 
fate as the others with whom they were first tried. 


THE ABDUCTION CASE. 


On the Ist April, 1919, the trial of Surat and Surjoo on a charge of 
abducting Molly Schulz was begun. After a week during which the trial 
lasted the jury could not agree and was discharged. 


At the same Sessions the prisoners were re-tried and found guilty 
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They were sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment each. 


The following, from the address of the ie aN General, explains 
the model of the scene of the murder. 


The Attorney General gave a topographical description of the estate 
and its surroundings in connection with which he stated that a model had 
been prepared by Mr. Fred May, under the supervision of Mr. Haynes. 
It was to a certain extent drawn to scale, but as the whole, if drawn to 
scale, would occupy a much greater part of the Court, they had to rely 
on the measurements, The actual measurements would be given by Mr. 
Haynes. He drew the attention of the jury to the fact that along the 
front of Mr. Martin’s estate, Anna Catharina, there was a two-roomed 
cottage with a kitchen at the back. In the eastward room of this cottage 
the accused Jugdeo, former manager of Noitgedacht, lived with his wife, 
Surat. There was no other house intervening between this and a koker 
which was to be found at the eastern end of Noitgedacht. One next came 
upon. a four-roomed cottage where the accused James and another man 
named Jacob lived after which the entrance to Noitgedacht was reached. 
Here there was a gateway to prevent Molly going out and cattle going in, 
and just beyond the entrance of the estate, the house occupied by the 
aceused Sewdin, at the time of the occurrence, was to be found. Before 
Mr. Schulz went to live on the estate Sewdin lived in two rooms. Next to 
his house was a cow-pen and then a ten-roomed range in which Paul— 
promoted to the position of driver on the estate—lived, together with a 
man named Wally Mohamed, another named Gangadeen, a witness to be 
‘called by the Crown as one who saw the taking out of the eyes of Molly, 
and Boodhoo, the watchman. Going along the front of the estate one 
came to the end of Noitgedacht proper, to the schoolhouse of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission and at that point the west side-line dam 
of the estate came out to the public road and then the annexed, 
_ L’Esperance, began. About a mile from the Noitgedacht house on the 
right of the road was the rumshop of one Cheddie, the father of Annie 
Cheddie, a witness for the Crown in the case, who, if further evidence 
could have been produced, would have been also appearing in the dock in 
the company of another person named Kowlessur, who was, however, not 
being called as a witness. 


Further on one came upon the house of a small farmer named John 
Pariag, who was not only a witness in the case but an actual accomplice 
inthe crime, He lived here with his wife and with Mahadeo who shared 
aroom ofthe house. There was a mud verandah attached to the house 
and in ita doorway leading into a room with part-offs. It was in this 
room that the child was kept on the night of its abduction. There wa 
a window in the wall of the room with a trap, on lifting which anyone 
would be able to peer into the room from outside and would have been 
able to see at the time of the occurencea katia (East Indian bed) which 
was to be found there until this day. 


APPENDIX. 
STRAY NOTES ON OBEAH. 


The origin of the term “‘ Obeah”’ like that ot ‘‘ Voodoo” seems to 
be enveloped in more or less mystery, and so far, I have been unable to 
learn with certainty of their first introduction into the Englisb language. 


It is a matter of common belief however, that both names bear allu- 
sion to the serpent, the so-called deity to which, in those days of the 
past when Obi and Voodooism constituted a regular cult, the wishes, 
prayers, and entreaties of the votaries were addressed. Thus, if Byrant’s 
Mythology has been correctly quoted: —‘‘A serpent in the Egyptian 
‘language was called Ob or Aub. Obion is still the Egyptian name for 
‘Ca serpent... Oubaios was the name of the Basilisk or Royal Serpent, 
‘emblem of the Sun, and an ancient oracular Deity of Africa.” But 
quite independently of this, it would seem that Obeah was a term 
introduced into the Southern States, the West India Islands,and 
the Guianas, by African slaves. So also it has been stated, as late as 
1884 by no less an authority than the British Minister, Resident and 
Consul-General for Hayti that the name Voodoo or Vaudoux comes 
from a West African coast word Vodun, an all-powerful and supernatural 
Being, a large serpent, on whom depends all the events that take place in 
this world of ours. He further states that its worship was followed by two 
sects, distinguished at their ceremonials, in the nature of the flesh and 
blood employed, 7.e., whether itcame from a white-feathered rooster or 
spotlessly white goat or on the other hand had been obtained from a 
human victim, ‘the goat without horns.” Yet in opposition to this 
derivation of the term, a popular encyclopedia has it that the expression 
took its rise in Martinique and others of the French Islands in con- 
nection with the guile and simplicity of the peasants of the Vaud 
whose practices those of the local negroes had been compared with. 


Independently then of its original etymological signification and 
apart from all ceremonial which with advanced civilisation and improved 
police administration has probably been reduced to a minimum, Obeah 
is at the present time applied by creoles to any or every act of commission 
or omission which, under the instructions or direction of the obeah-man, 
they believe will further their interests, favour their desires, or carry out 
their wishes, good bad and indifferent. While I can do nothing better 
than describe the obeah-man as the usual rogue and vagabond, and 
occasionally worse, I am bound to admit that so far as my experience goes 
his victims have every faith in, and are absolutely convinced of the 
powers claimed by him. Carrying my thoughts to the homeland, | 
might even speak of the former as the ‘“ confidence-man ” or “ hawk,” 
the latter as the ‘“ gull” or ‘“ pigeon ” but here the comparison would end, 
for the unpleasant factor now comes into relief that this so-called obeah 
out here is practically terrorising the lower classes and for that very 
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reason confirming them all the stronger in its alleged reality. The 
obeah-man is certainly more feared than the magistrate, and assuredly 
has greater “ uncanny ” powers. To get my tongue so tangled that I 
should be unable to pass sentence that had been suspended from the 
previous Court, I was once on the Pomeroon challenged by the prisoner 
who, when addressing the Court from the dock, was found to be chewing 
a blob of some resinous material, which he subsequently adinitted paying 
the “ black doctor ” a dollar or two for. On another oceasion I received 
warning by letter that obeah was ‘‘on” me and that I was to use 
particular care as to how I reached the Hyde Park Court stelling from off 
the steamer : my anonymous well-wisher feared a drowning accident ! 
And only so recently as on my late attendance at the trial over the 
Noitgedacht tragedy, was I not warned that to save myself from obeah, 
I must rub some guinea-pepper onto the soles of my boots, and put a little 
garlic and salt in one of my pockets ! 


The obeah-man may be coolie, but is more often negro, and his 
consultants may be members of his own or another race: next to negroes, 
I should say that the people who most frequently resort to these 
scoundrels.are the Portuguese. 1 can call to mind one example of a 
buck Indian consulting a coolie obeah-man for sore-eyes : in payment the 
former gave him a sewing machine in addition to a fair amount of 
money, to which my predecessor subsequently added two terms of 
imprisonment of six months each. The real buck Indian still has 
recourse to his piai—as a matter of fact I have seen at least three piai- 
houses within a few miles of a certain Mission Station in the Pomeroon 
Judicial District,—but very little, if any harm is done, his powers being 
more or less limited to the treatment of disease, his faith in which can 
be proved by his practising his arts upon himself. 


The kickshaws or trade-tools of the obeah-man are usually bones, 
feathers, rags or other trash. 


The assistance sought from the Obeah-man is of a somewhat varied 
nature, ¢.g., the cure of disease, the discovery of theft, the possession of 
love-charms, the telling of fortunes, the results of a coming horse-race, 
including itis said the gratification of revenge and the conciliation of 
enemies. Not fifty years ago, Sir Spencer St. John tells us that in Hayti 
‘¢ most of them ask for the talent to be able to direct the conduct of their 
masters:” a request certainly not to be wondered at considering the 
local conditions. As to the cure of disease, I am confident that during 
my sojourn on the Pomeroon a large number of the residents consulted 
the black and coolie obeah-men of the Coast. I remember the consequent 
loss of an eye in the case of one negro farmer, and the alleged cure of a 
temporary mentally-alienated condition in another, It was not the most 
ignorant, but even some among the best intelligent and well pursed 
Portuguese that used to take advice from these people, who naturally 
fleeced them unmercifully. The statement has been made, on fairly 
reliable authority that it is upon a secret and skilful use of poison that 
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the peculiar terror of the [obeah] system is supposed to depend. Now, 
the nearest dangerously poisonous plant to Georgetown, and the only 
one available for the purpose other than bitter cassava which would be 
easily detected and recognised, is the Strychnos toxifera growing on the 
upper reaches of the Pomeroon and in connection with which a large 
trade was carried on in the early days of settlement, from which is 
prepared “ curare” or “‘ wurali,” etc., of the autochthonous Indians. But 
the knowledge of its presence here had evidently been lost for many 
years past both to blacks and bucks until it was re-discovered by a 
certain Government dispenser, now retired, who had found a fellow negro 
quite empirically poisoning his dogs with it. The dispenser has, | know, 
strictly obeyed my orders to hold his tongue concerning the discovery, 
~ and what might have proved a terrible danger in murderously-inclined 
hands has now beenaverted. The only other secret “ poison” remaining 
available to the obeah man would therefore be ground glass, but I must 
admit that I have neither knowledge nor experience concerning its 
effects. As however it was once used as a vermifuge it can do little 
harm. In connection with the cure of disease, I might mention here the 
practice of abortion. During my twelve years’ sojourn in the Guianas 
I have strongly suspected not a fow young women of consulting these 
miscreants, but have never received sufficient proof to warrant my re- 
porting tothe police. To buy a love-charm from the obeah-man is 
nothing unusual ; indeed, the employment of such articles and practices is 
a well recognised belief amongst the aboriginai Indians, with their various 
‘‘binas,” from whom the blacks may have obtained no small amount of 
their information, ‘Getting one’s cards cut” is a common expression 
for having one’s fortune told by the obeah-man—presumably with a pack 
of cards, 


As to the remuneration received for their services, I know of fees 
amounting to upwards of $15 being paid, but am given to understand that 
this may be often exceeded. In one case that came within my personal 
knowledge where a Portugnese farmer was very anxious for his erratic 
and erring spouse to return to the marital roof, a fee of $7 was paid to the 
negro obeah-man first consulted, $10 to the next, a coolie one—but still 
without results: be accordingly asked God ‘ the favour,” the manner in 
which he himself expressed his action, and presented Him, through the 
Church-building Fund with the munificent donation of $5! The terrors 
of obeah were evidently greater than the fear of his Lord. 


Being naturally a rogue and vagabond the obeah-man is no fool and 
takes care that there will always remain some loophole wherewith to save 
his face when, as not unfrequently happens his instructions that are 
supposed to have been followed, have not resulted in the eftects claimed 
for them. ‘The loophole is either in the nature of a difficulty, an 
improbability, or an impossibility. If a certain instruction of his that has 
to be followed at midnight fails of its purpose, how easy to claim that the 
time actually chosen was either too early or too late! If the leaf ofa 
particular plant has to be rubbed on a certain individual’s hammock ropes, © 
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and the promised results are not forthcoming, this is quite explicable on 
the ground that of course the wrong plant was used—and so on. But 
should the request demanded be beyond the powers or wishes of 
the obeah-man to effect, what more easy than his advising the 
applicant to employ a piece of “ water-mamma” skin or any other 
object equally impossible to obtain possession of. In the particular 
case under review I should not be at all surprised to learn that 
Bukridi, the obeah-man, was at the very outset really unwilling to 
carry out the job, and purposely asked for a practical impossibility, or 
what he thought to be so—a white man’s child : he surely must have fore- 
seen not only that such an one must be difficult to obtain, but that its dis- 
appearance would create an unusual stir at least throughout the 
neighbourhood. : 


The sacrifice of human life in connection with witchcraft and sorcery 
as it is known to Europeans or obeah to the West Indians, the Guianese, 
and others, is not so extremely rare within recent times as might have 
been expected. In Hayti we have the British Minister Resident’s author- 
ity for stating that ‘in 1863 a female child 6 years of age is sacrificed by 
“ strangulation : the skin is removed and the flesh and body eaten.” So 
again, in the same country “a French priest is witness at a ceremony in 
“©1869 when a child is about to be sacrificed.” But without going so far 
back into the past, H. L. Adams tells usin his ‘ Oriental Crime,” with 
information culled from official sources, that “there is no doubt that 
‘“‘children are even now occasionally sacrificed in India from superstitious 
‘‘ motives.” Edgar Thurston, the superintendent of the Madras Govern- 
ment Museum and of the KEthnological Survey, in his Omens and 
Superstitions of Southern India writes that “several cases of pregnant 
‘¢ women’s murder are recorded to obtain the fcetus: believed to work 
“spells with it.” He also states that in India, the belief in the efficacy of 
human sacrifice as a means of discovering hidden treasure is widespread : 
a female infant is kidnapped and murdered in one ease, and a man kills 
his own child for the same purpose in another. Both cases are recent. 


The employment of human hair in the way of charms, talismans, and 
other superstitious purposes is world-wide, it only being necessary to 
note here those relating to Africa, India, the West Indies and Guiana— 
the native countries of the accused. In Africa, the belief is common that 
people may be bewitched through the clippings of their hair; they may be 
used as hostages for the good behaviour of the persons from whose 
bodies they have been taken, fetishes can be made of hair: it may be 
buried or deposited in the branches of trees, while white man’s hair is 
fetish of the first order. In India hair may be used as omens in magic 
and as offerings to certain deities. In the Guianas the superstitions 
connected with human hair have been recorded in Roth’s “‘ Enquiry into 
the Animism and Folk-lore of the Guiana Indians.” 


The nails in the trees, the evidence of which has come out during 
the course of the trial, has its counterpart in most of the habitable 
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portions of the globe. Speaking generally, there is Sir J. G. Frazer’s, 
one of our leading anthropologist’s statement, that we must distinguish 
at least two uses of nails or pins in their application to spirits or spiritual 
influences. In one set of cases they act as spurs or goads to refresh his 
memory and stimulate his activity. ..., Sickness and trouble can 
be transferred to trees and bushes. In Africa the knocking of nails 
into idols is a means of attracting the attention. of the deity or 
SCONE! hd ea oer Like pinching a man or running a pin into his leg 
as a hint that you desire to speak with him, And so in India there is 
tne same old English sorcerer’s device of moulding an image of his doomed 
victim and piercirg it with pins. While finally in the Guianas there 
is the common practice of extracting the nail or bone splinter 
from out of the doomed and sickly victim. In my opinion there 
was no necessity, from the obeah-man’s point of view, for nailing up the 
actual skin or eyes; the obeah was already sufficiently strong, the nails 
aad perhaps the hair being quite sufficient for the medicine-man’s pur- 
pose. The blood found on the nail of the table could be satisfactorily 
accounted for by the blood on the hand that fixed it there. 


I am of opinion that the gouging out of little Molly’s eyes can be 
explained on the principle of blinding her and so preventing her retaliat- 
ing on her murderer. I cannot find any traces of the practice of using the 
eye-ball, etc., for witchcraft, throughout the literature. Frazer says that 
the custom of putting out the eyes of slaughtered animals appears to be 
not uncommon among primitive peoples, and we may suspect that even 
where a different reason is alleged for it, the true original motive was to 
blind the dangerous ghost of the injured creature and so to incapacitate 
it from retaliating on the slayer. 


“xX” 


SOME LESSER KNOWN POTENTIALITIES OF 
THE NORTH WESTERN DISTRICT, 


By VINCENT Rota, J.P. 


The average Water Street man’s idea of the North Western District 
is that it consists of a small township called Morawhanna and a few 
farms that furnish Georgetown with a portion of its supply of ground 
provisions. The district actually comprises about one-tenth of the total 
area of the Colony. Its western border is scarcely a hundred miles from 
the eastern edge of the great Venezuelan cattle savannahs: its sourthern 
boundary, running along the divide of the Cuyuni and Barama basins, 
skirts the head-waters of the famous Pigeon Island gold-fields and its 
north and north-eastern sections include thousands of acres of rich and 
untouched alluvial soil, capable of producing thousands of tons of tropical 
vegetables. 


The few head of cattle and mules that have already been driven 
through the forest trails from Tumeremo to Arakaka may be but the 
beginning of a great cattle import trade equal to, if not rivalling, that 
expected from the Rupununi. As it is the trail on the Venezuelan side of 
the frontier is quite suitable for the passage of cattle, and the judicious 
expenditure of a couple of thousand dollars could prolong this trail, 
suitable for cattle, to Arakaka and Morawhanna. The latter place would 
then afford an ideal site for a meat canning and fish curing factory, some 
lesser known potentialities of the North Western District. 


At certain seasons of the year whole boat-loads of dried morocot 
(that most delicious of fish, still unknown to the majority of Georgetown 
palates) come up the Barima River from the Orinoco where they are 
caught. In August and September the mud-flats of the Waini Bay, but 
an hour’s sail from Morawhanna, are hidden beneath billions of great blue 
bunduri crabs, and throughout the year the equally succulent red or 
“ buck” crab is found in lesser quantities in the same locality. Why 
not a local trade in live crabs and an export one in tinned crustaceans ? 
At least once a week the handful of local fishermen bring in half a ton of 
fresh fish, querriman, cuirass, and flounders, caught in seines off the coast. 
Why import iced fish when shoals of fresh ones may be obtained from 
the undeveloped fisheries of the North West ? 


When the embargo on the export of foodstuffs is raised, the trade 
between Morawhanna and the Orinoco Delta will be well worth developing. 
The balata-bleeders of the Cuyuwini and the residents of the Venezuelan 
shore of the Amakuru before the War depended on our port for their 
supply of foodstuffs, and since this supply has been stopped many of them 
have crossed the frontier and settled in this Colony. Yetstill many 
remain and in exchange for our rice and flour they can send us dried 
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morocot and Venezuelan cheese. The latter article is quite palatable 
and compares well with the cheaper varieties imported from further 
afield. ‘ 


For years past there has been regular steamship communication be- 
tween Port-of-Spain and Ciudad Bolivar, up the Orinoco. The possibili- 
ties of a similar service between the Jatter port and Georgetown via the 

Mora Passage and lower Barima River should be considered. 


The agricultural possibilities of the North West are enormous. On 
the Waini River alone are 150 miles of alluvial land waiting to be culti- 
vated. The few attempts at rice-planting in the Barima and Aruka 
Rivers have demonstrated the suitability of these districts for the growth 
of the cereal. Coffee-growing, already carried on extensively and success- 
fully, may be greatly increased. The castor-oil plant thrives well and a 
few of the poorer classes assist themselves by the crude extraction of the 
oil. In view of the increasing demand for it as a lubricant for aeronauti- 
cal purposes, a small castor-oil factory on the Aruka should prove a profit- — 
able proposition. 


The great swamps aback of the empoldered areas abound in palms 
of which billions of nuts fall yearly to the ground and rot. Nearly all of 
them can produce oils suitable for soap-making purposes and their hard 
shells furnish material for the manufacture of buttons. 


Tobacco grows prolifically in the Morawhanna district where leaves 
twelve inches wide and three feet in length have been produced. 


Throughout the tidal portions of the great rivers the wild mangrove _ 
lines the banks and yet very little has hitherto been done in the collec- 
tion of the bark, a valuable tanning agent. The anatto trees also flourish 
in the district where the primitively prepared dye may be purchased for 
three shillings a pound. 


In spite of the illicit felling of bullet trees that has been going on 
for years, the forests of the North West still possess some valuable 
untouched reefs of balata, and commercial gums and resins are obtainable 
in fair quantities. 


Whilst the forests contain but little wallaba and practically no green- 
heart, this deficit is made up by the crabwood and red cedar that 
abounds on the upper courses of the rivers. 


The gold industry is decidedly on the wane, but this appears to be 
due rather to lack of capital than of the precious metal. Many small 
shafts, sunk by “ pork-knockers” with little or no means, promise well, 
but eventually have to be abandoned for lack of pumping facilities. It 
is proven that the bed of the Barima is very rich and would well repay the 
cost of dredging: if the Barima why not the Barama also? Many years 
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ago Barrington Brown discovered graphite on the Manikuru Creek, 
Fair-sized sheets of mica occur on the Waini, and bauxite and iron on the 
Amakuru and Aruka. The mineral possibilities of the district still afford 
a wide field to the prospector. 


In bringing forward these lesser known commercial and industrial 
potentialities of the North Western District, it must unfortunately be 
admitted that their further development depends, Ilke the future of the 
Colony as a whole, on the single and ominous word “ Labour.” 


INSECT CAMOUFLAGE. 
By L. D. Crzare, Jnr, F.ES. 


Now that the word ‘camouflage’ has become a part of the English 
language and the art of camouflage is so extensively practised, especial- 
ly in modern warfare, it may perhaps be of interest to notice how some 
animals make use of this art, or are provided with it by Nature. 


The word ‘camouflage’ as we all know has been borrowed from 
our French allies, to whom we already owe so many words of our 
language, and means, as we now understand it, to disguise or deceive. 


For the past four years the deception of the enemy has been exten- 
sively practised and almost everything has been camouflaged to a greater 
or lesser extent. From the khakiuniforms of the men to the elaborate 
designs painted on big guns, waggons, ‘ tanks’ and ships, and even the 
occasional painting of the men themselves, are all branches of this now 
almost universally practised art. | 


_ 


When we ‘camouflage’ an object our aim is usually to make it as 
like its surroundings as possible and so render it indistinguishable, or at 
least less conspicuous. This is not always the case for we now know thas 
in camouflaging ships the objective aimed at was not inconspicuousness but 
dazzling effect: for in this way it was more difficult for the enemy to 
get their range. 


Among animals the rendering of themselves inconspicuous is of the 
greatest importance, for thus they deceive their enemies, as well as man, 
and escape slaughter. Even among animals, however, inconspicuousness 
is not always the aim, for both in ‘warning coloration’ and ‘mimicry’ 
the colours are flashy as we will see later. 


In practising camouflage man is therefore but applying mechanically, 
and in a more advanced manner, a character which is naturally possessed 
by a large number of animals and which he himself still possesses, at 
least in some races, in the most primitive form—deceptive coloration, 
as for iastance Aboriginal Indians, 


In the insect world we find the art of camouflage very highly 
developed, probably higher than in any other group of animals, 
except perhaps man himself, and they therefore form a particularly inter- 
esting group to study in this connection. 


A conspicuous character of every kind of insect is its colour-pattern, 
and while some of these, the ones which we notice most, are flashy and 
conspicuous there are others which are dull, obscure, and monochrome. 
A careful examination will, however, reveal that even in the small 
sombre-coloured insects there is a remarkable uniformity, and often 
amazing intricacy, of this colour-pattern. Sooner or later, therefore, the 
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question arises ‘“ What is the use of these colour patterns?” In answer- 
ing this question it is necessary to find a real usefulness for this colour- 
pattern, a usefulness to the colour-bearing animals themselves,—a useful- 
ness of suflicient importance to account for a so hi ey specialized 
development. 


Perhaps we can find the explanation in ‘“ camouflage.” 


Although the majority of insects which we observe are brightly 
coloured, one has only to go through any field or pasture and notice the 
number of insects that are disturbed,—insects that were not noticeable, 
not because they were hidden but because they were inconspicuous. 


The most common means of camouflage amongst insects, and the one 
most generally employed by man, is the imitation of their surroundings. 


PROTECTIVE RESEMBLANCE is probably the most primitive form of 
defence practised by insects, and as it is at present the form usually 
adopted, we may presume it is the most successful. Protective resem- 
blances may be grouped into two classes—1, General Protective Resem- 
blances, and 2, Special Protective Resemblances. 


Under the first group we get insects such as green grasshoppers. 
Here the general coloration is protective to the insect when it hides 
amongst the leaves of trees. There are many moths that when at rest 
with their wings closed resemble the trunks of trees against which they 
are usually found. Some good examples can be found in the family 
Sphingide or Hawk Moths, and the Frangipanni Sphinx, Pseudosphine 
tetrio L., and the Cassava Hawk Moth, Errynis ello L., both exhibit such 
coloration. The adults of the Small Moth Borers, Dratreea saecharalis ¥., 
D. canella Hmps., and D.lineola Walk., are all well protected in this 
way for when at rest their colours blend almost exactly with the trash of 
canes or dry blades of grass. 


Another example of the same kind of resemblance, but in this 
instance in a butterfly, is the White-skirted Calico butterfly, Ageronia 
feronia L. Itis usual for butterflies to close their wings when they 
alight, but this particular insect comes to rest with its wings wide open 
against the trunk of a tree, and its head pointing downwards. In such 
a position this insect is well protected for it is the upper surface of the 
wings that is protectively coloured and blends beautifully with the bark. 


Still another example, but in an entirely different order, is the bug 
(Pentatonudae) Phloea corticata F. This insect when resting against 
the bark of a tree, the position where it is usually found, resembles its 
surroundings so well that it could easily be overlooked. 


Among other insects such as Mantids,—God-horses as they are 
called locally,—Leaf-insects and certain butterflies the resemblance is 
carried further and the shape and pattern, as well as the general colour 
of their surroundings is accurately copied. 
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Our God-horses-and Leaf-insects exhibit this character well. The 
Mantid Stagmetoptera precaria L. and the Leaf-insect Pterochroza 
ocellata L. (fig. 1) are particularly good examples, and one can 
immediately see how well they would merge into their surroundings and 
how easy it would be to overlook them. 


Among our butterflies the Agrias possess this character and will 
serve as good examples. The upper surface of their wings are brightly 
coloured and very conspicuous, but the undersides are dull and in general 
appearance resemble a dry leaf. 


Those grotesque insects the Membracids are, as a whole, well pro- 
tected for they usually resemble thorns in shape, and when perched upon 
a branch, particularly if it bears thorns, they are fairly hard to detect. 


It must not be supposed, however, that protective resemblances need 
necessarily always be inconspicuous, but certainly under favourable 
conditions it is so. Our common bright sulphur-yellow butterfly, 
Callidryas ewbule L., one of the most conspicuous insects under certain 
conditions, becomes very difficult to detect when mingled with falling 
leaves or when it alights on a plant some of the leaves of which are 
yellow or approaching that stage. Among the flowers of Cassia it is 
indistinguishable until it flies off. 


One of the most remarkable forms of protective resemblance is the 
imitation of unpleasant objects by certain insects. The larvae of the 
butterfly Papilio anchisiades L. which feed on citrus plants, may be 
taken as our local example. These larvae are a dark brownish colour 
with irregular patches of white and in general appearance resemble a 
patch of bird-lime. When a number of these larvae are at rest in a bunch, 
for they are gregarious, on the trunk of a lime tree they are more like 
bits of lichen. These larvae have a further means of protection in the form 
of an organ, known as an osmaterium, situated behind their heads, which 
they are capable of extending and which possesses an,offensive odour. 


FLasH CoLours.—Among all animals there are certain colours that 
even with the greatest stretch of imagination cannot be placed among 
‘ protective resemblances.’ In fact these colours are particularly con- 
Spicuous, and are constantly exhibited by the animals which bear 
them. There isa great diversity of opinion concerning the use of such 
colours, and we will use here the term ‘flash colours.’ In spite of their 
conspicuousness these colours play a very important part in animal 
camouflage. 


The first example we will consider here is the beautiful metallic-blue 
butterfly Morpho menelaus L. This insect when in flight exhibits its 
marvellous colouring with every movement of its wings and its passage 
can easily be followed in the semi-dark forest, But suddenly it dis- 
appears and we are completely baffled. The insect has merely closed its 
wings and come to rest on the trunk of some tree, and we almost run our 
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noses against it, only to discover its whereabouts when it again takes 
flizht. True, its underside is of a dark colour and largely protective, but 
its escape is probably more often due to the sudden disappearing trick 
rather than to the colour of its underside, though the two combine to 
form a remarkable degree of protection. ; 


Another example, and one that is common on the coastlands, is the 
Arctiid moth Utethesia ornatria L., the larvae of which feed on the 
commen weed Crotolaria retusa, known locally as ‘ rattle bush.’ This 
moth when at rest is quite inconspicuous, the upper surface of its wings 
being pale pinkish yellow. When this insect is disturbed and takes flight 
it can easily be followed by the bright red of the underside of its fore- 
wings ; it alights suddenly, with a sort of headlong pitch, and is then 
quite hard to find. 


As already pointed out, it is in a somewhat similar way that the 
camouflage of ships was carried out, the object being not inconspicuous- 
ness but dazzling effect. 


DIRECTIVE COLORATION.—This leads us to another kind of colora- 
tion—directive coloration. Here the object is to focus the attention of 
the other animal on a certain part of the insect, and in that way divert 
its energies from more vital parts. In a general way ‘ flash colours ’ 
could be included under this head. 


In this, as in other subjects of natural history, it will often 
be found almost impossible to make any distinct divisions between 
the different methods of camouflage, for if looked at from one point of 
view they will come under a certain head, while from another they are 
very different. 


In certain butterflies we observe peculiar markings called ‘eye-spots.’ 
Eye-spots are areas which are invariably very conspicuous and which 
are usually remote from the head, resembling in a general way large 
eyes. They are usually large enough to belong to an animal many times 
the size of the one exhibiting them. Their effect is generally supposed 
to be ‘terrifying.’ Here again we find an overlapping—directive and 
terrifying coloration. 


A good example of such ‘ eye-spots ’ is to be found on the under- 
wings of our Caligo illioneus rllioneus L., the larvae of which feed on the 
sugar cane. 


WARNING COLORATION.—Although this is seldom used in its re- 
stricted sense as a camouflage it is so employed in mimicry, and as it is 
the intermediate step between directive coloration and mimicry it will be 
as well to consider it here. Warning coloration is only a variation of 
directive coloration in which the colour-scheme is associated with some 
unpleasant character which the insect possesses, such as a sting, irritating 
hairs, unpleasant taste, or offensive odour. 
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In the above examples inconspicuousness, if not complete to a large 
extent, is the aim in most cases. The majority of insects that one sees 
moving about or resting, however, are usually rather conspicuous objects, 
and it would seem that they could easily be destroyed ; yet the mere fact 
of their being so numerous shows that this is not the case, and we must 
therefore conclude that there is some reason for such conspicuousness. 
As a matter of fact we find that such brightly coloured insects are either 
able to escape their enemies by their speed, or, what is more usual, they 
possess some offensive quality. It is advantageous for such forms to be 
conspicuous as they are easily recognised and left alone. It is also 
advantageous that their colours should be few and their patterns simple, 
for their enemies have fewer combinations to learn to avoid, and both 
sides are saved unpleasant experiences. 


The combinations of colour used in this way are usually black and 
yellow, black and white, black and green, and black and red or orange, 
or they may be of three of these colours ; the patterns are broad bands of 
alternating colours or extensive blotches. Black alone isoften used, and 
is conspicuous both against green foliage and the sky. 


We have numerous good examples of this group in the ecclony. The 
common ‘ Hairy Worm’, the larva of Megalopyge lanata Cram. (fig. 2), 
is well known for the irritating properties of its hairs, and with its 
pattern of broad bands of black and white is a most conspicuous object. 


At certain times the large larvae of the Frangipanni Sphinx, 
Pseudosphinz tetrio L. can be seen on almost every frangipanni tree. 
They are most conspicuous objects being black with bands of green and 
their head and tail ends red ; yet they apparently remain untouched by 
birds and other enemies. There is little doubt that it is this same con- 
spicuous colouring, probably associated with a disagreeable taste, that 
produces such immunity. 


A famous example which occurs in the colony is the Monarch butter- 
fly Anosia plexippus L. The perfect form of this insect is very con- 
spicuous being marked in brown and black, and is one of our commonest 
butterflies on the coastlands. This insect is well known to be distasteful 
to birds, and its conspicuous colouring associated with the distasteful 
character, is easily remembered by them and it thus escapes further 
attacks. Other butterflies have taken advantage of the immunity 
possessed by this insect and by imitating its colour escape attack. Such 
imitation will be dealt with in later paragraphs under the head of mimicry. 


Among the other insects, marabuntas or wasps, bugs and beetles 
afford numerous examples of warning coloration associated with stings, 
disagreeable tastes and odours. 


Mimicry.—It is indeed a very short step from warning coloration 
to the very highest form of camouflage in the insect world, which is 
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known as mimicry. Here an insect imitates in coloration and form some 
other insect, often of an entirely different order, which is naturally 
protected by the possession cf some unpleasant character, and by so 
doing escapes many of its enemies. 


It will be noticed that in cases of mimicry the ‘ model’ already 
possesses a coloration that is indicative of its unpleasant character 
(warning coloration), and it is only left for the ‘mimic’ to develop 
‘special protective resemblance,’ a character which has been developed in 
every group of insects, and which we have seen is one of the most 
primitive forms of camouflage. The two insects with their different kinds 
of protection combine, however, to produce the most advanced form of 
insect camouflage. 


While a large number of mimics are unprotected edible species there 
are a great number that are themselves protected by the possession of some 
unpleasant character, yet, in spite of this, they imitate other unpleasant 
insects. These two different kinds of mimicry have been called after 
their discoverers and are known as Batesian and Miillerian mimicry 
respectively. 


Batesian mimicry is probably the commoner form and many examples 
are to be fonnd among our insects. 


The black Pompilid wasp with yellow antennae, Salius kirbyi is 
mimicked by the Syntomid moth Pleryogpterus caeruleus Hmps. The 
imitation is particularly good, and there is very little doubt that it is of 
considerable advantage to its defenceless mimic ; the Pompilid ‘ model ’ 
on the other hand is well protected by its sting, in fact it is a predaceous 
wasp. 


Another example of aSyntomid moth mimicking a Hymenopterous 
insect is Saurita temenus Stoll. which mimicks the Tenthredinid 
Mecnophadnus silonotus Cam. Bothof these insects were taken in the 
same locality at the same time. 


The Syntomid Trichura cerebus Pallas, no doubt imitates some 
Hymenopterous insect, probably an Ichneumon or Evaniid, though I 
cannot give the ‘model.’ Its coloration is quite Hymenopterous-like, 
while its long caudal appendage at once recalls the ovipositor of one of 
these families. Takenasawhole it may be said that the family Synto- 
midae are mimics and the Hymenoptera are their ‘ models,’ 


It is well known that certain flies are wasp and bee-like in appearance, 
and some good examples can be found amongst our Diptera. The 
Asilid fly Mallophora fascipennis Macq. has for its model the large bee 
Euglossa dimidiata F. Another example is probably the Syrphid fly 
Volucella obesa F., the model of which is perhaps a Euglossa bee, possibly 
Euglossa cordata L. A mors remarkable example is the Stratiomyid fly 
Hermetia wlucens L. The movements of this fly are very wasp-like, and 


_ 
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on the wing it may easily be mistaken for one of those insects ; but the 
resemblance does not merely end there, for its wings are dusky and the 
antennae are elbowed and carried in a wasp-like manner. Most remarkable, 
however, are the transparent areas on the first abdominal segment, for 
by their shape and position they give the abdomen the peculiar pedicel 
appearance characteristic of Hymenopterous insects, especially wasps. 
Add to this the habit of exerting their ovipositors, and the camouflage is 
almost perfect. 


The Lampyrid beetle Calopteron serratwm Linn. is an insect that 
is protected by its obnoxious flavour, and owing to its coloration it is 
quite noticeable. This coloration no doubt serves its purpose admirably 
for we find the otherwise unprotected Syntomid moth Correbia lycoides 
WIk. taking advantage of the fact and mimicking it with. an exactness 
that is remarkable. 


Among the butterflies are to be found some of the best examples of 
mimicry and at the same time the best known ; in fact it was amongst 
these insects that Bates made his first observations on the Amazon. 
Bates found that the Heliconiidae were abundant, vividly coloured, and 
largely free from the attacks of birds and other enemies of butterflies ; 
the reason for this being their disagreeable odour and taste. He then 
found that some of the Pieridae, a family quite distinct from the 
Heliconiidae, imitated them so successfully in coloration, form and flight, 
that they largely escaped the attacks of their enemies while the other 
members of the family were readily attacked. 


The well known case of the mimicry of Anosia plexippus L. by 
Hypolimnas misippus Linn. also occurs in the colony. In this instance it 
is only the female that mimics Anosia, the male being very differently 
coloured, black with white patches on its wings. 


The generally accepted reason for this mimicry by the female only 
is that the female being burdened with eggs, and consequently slower in 
flight, is more exposed to attack, and itis therefore to her advantage to 
imitate a species which is immune, the male having no necessity to 
become minnetie. 


In all the above examples itis a defenceless insect that mimicks one 
possessed of some form of protection which is usually announced to the 
world at large by its warning coloration—they, therefore, fall under the 
head of Batesian Mimicry. 


There are some insects, which are themselves already protected that 
mimic other protected insects. This kind of mimicry has been ealled 
Miillerian Mimicry, as it was first explained by Fritz Miiller. The 
essence of Miiller’s explanation is that such resemblance is of advantage 
to both groups as it minimizes the destruction of both—their enemies 
having tolearn but one set of warning colours instead of two—though 
the rarer species has the advantage. 
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Miiller explains that enemies in learning the distasteful qualities of 
these insects would necessarily destroy more of the abundant species 
than of the rarer one, the loss being divided amongst them in proportion 
to their numbers; thus the advantage of the resemblance would be 
‘greater to the rarer species. : 


Miiller’s observations were carried out on butterflies belonging to 
the families Ithomiine and Heliconiide. The Ithomiine although them- 
selves distasteful mimic the Heliconiides. 


Loss oF CoLtour.—In all the above examples the camouflage of the 
insect depends upon the development of a colour pattern; there are some 
insects, however, which owe their protection to the loss of colour. 


A notable example is offered by some butterflies of the family 
Satyridee. Instead of the wings of these insects being heavily scaled and 
brightly coloured as in other Lepidoptera they are almost devoid of such, 
and are quite transparent. Thus any object against which they rest can 
easily be seen through their wings and they merge into the surroundings. 
The example given in the figure (fig. 3) is Hetera prera L. 


The larve of some mosquitoes, and their near relatives the 
Corethrids, also possess this character. When it is remembered that 
their natural element is water, the advantage of such transparency can 
be seen. 


Form.—At times form, invariably associated with colour, plays a 
very important part incamouflage. This is obvious in cases of special 
protective resemblance and mimicry ; in both of these it is necessary that 
the shape of the object, as well as its colour, be copied for the protection 
to succeed. In some insects, however, it is usedina different way. 


There is a family of butterflies, the lLycaeniidae, which have 
peculiar tail-like structures developed on their hind wings. 
These ‘ tails” are not the usual swallow-tail arrangements of other 
butterflies, but slender and complicated structures. Viewed from 
the side they would seem to have no purpose—except perhaps direc- 
tive coloration—but when these insects are seen from above it is 
noticeable how little difference there is between the front and 
hind ends ; in fact it is the hind end that is most conspicuous. It is 
supposed that such resemblance serves these insects to the greatest 
extent, for their enemies are deceived by it, and by attacking the tail the 
insects escape with their lives, 


Among our butterflies there are many Lycaeniidae or “ Blues,” but it 
cannot be said that the majority of them exhibit this character well. 
There is one, however, in which it is fairly well shown, and this is Thecla 
linus sulz. It can well be understood that this camouflage must often be 
effective. % 
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TERRIFYING ATTITUDES AND APPEARANCES.—While not a camouflage 
in the strict sense of the word we may consider these here. Most of the 
larvae of the sphinx moths have a habit of rearing themselves up on 
their prolegs when disturbed, often jerking the anterior parts of their 
bodies from side to side, at the same time making a hissing sort of noise. 
In this position, even to us, they are formidable looking, and to creatures 
more of their own size they must be truly terrifying. 


A peculiar example of such a terrifying appearance is ofiered by the 
larvae of the beautiful Sphinx moth Pholus labruscae L. (fig. 4) which feed on 
the wild vine Vitis sicyordes. At the very first sight of one of these larvae 
one is struck by its snake-like appearance, and really the resemblance is 
remarkable. Apart from the coloration, which is itself very snake-like, 
the larvae are capable of retracting the first two segments of the body, 
and in such a position they are even more repulsive looking. Besides 
this, at the posterior end, where the ‘horn’ of most sphinx larvae is 
situated, there is a peculiar eye-like marking—‘ eye-spot ’—which the 
larvae are capable of flickering and which no doubt also plays an 
important part, perhaps as a directive colour, in its camouflage. This 
larva, it has been claimed, has a strong resemblance to a Labaria snake, 
one of the most dangerous of our local reptiles. 


To what extent these disguises succeed we can, of course, form but 
a very imperfect idea as we do not know the animals against which they 
are directed. A terrifying attitude may prove very successful against 4 
certain enemy, but we cannot imagine the effect it has; we may only 
judge from our own impression. The value of protective resemblance, on 
the other hand, is likely to be exaggerated by overlooking the fact that 
birds and other enemies have a faculty for detecting insects far superior 
toman. Warning coloration, and mimicry too, no doubt serve their 
purpose, but here again the protection does not always succeed. That 
these disguises are successful and lead to the escape of their possessors 
is, however, certain. It would seem, therefore, that the reason, at least 
for a large part, of the colour-pattern of insects is ‘ camouflage.’ 


Putlished by permission of the Director of Science and Agriculture, British Guiana, 
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THE MIGRATION FROM SURINAM TO JAMAICA. 


By FrRankK CUNDALL. 


ee 


[The story of the evacuation of Surinam by the British is peculiarly interesting, for 
nothing like it appears to have been recorded in history, We read of many surrenders of 
island and other colonies where combatants have been allowed to leave, but not where 
practically a whole colony wanted to go off with their slaves and effects. 


It was almost a desertion, the main object of the British authorities being to leave 
Surinam as bare as it was when there was no colony at all. That the Dutch did not like 
this goes without saying, and that they tried their best to prevent such a removal could 
only be expected. I have told the story in several of my books but Mr. Cundall has given 
the sequel and shown what became of those who went to Jamaica, especially Governor 
Banister. A few months ago Surinam celebrated its 200th year as a Dutch 
possession.—J-R. ] 

From the time when Ralegh ascended the Orinoco in search of El 
Dorado, Guiana has ever been of interest to Great Britain. LEarly in the 
seventeenth century the Dutch had settled on the coast, and by the middle 
the French were established at Cayenne and the English in Surinam. By 
the Treaty of Breda in 1667 Surinam was allowed by England to remain 
with the Dutch who had conquered itin that year, in consideration of New 
Amsterdam (New York), remaining English; and for upwards of a cen- 
tury from that time England had no colony in South America. Of the 
large tract of the north-eastern portion of the continent part is still pos- 
sessed by the French, part by the Dutch and part by the British, while 
these contiguous colonies are flanked by land owned respectively by 
Venezuela, and Brazil. The subjeet of this sketch, however, is not the 
history of the strife which eventually led to the formation of British 
Guiana, but the fate of the early British settlers at Surinam when their 
nationality was taken from them. 


As early as 1650, Francis, fifth Baron Willoughby of Parham, the 
then royalist Governor of Barbados, madea settlement in Surinam ; ten 
years later he was granted the Manor of Hast Greenwich, on pay- 
ment of two white horses whenever the King might land there ; but he 
had claimed, from 1654, the whole country—1,200 miles in 
length by 600 in breadth—as first settler. As early as 1661, by which 
time he had expended nearly £20,000 on his infant colony, it was reported 
that Surinam yielded as good sugar as Barbados, which was then, to its 
own detriment, a nursery for providing planters for Surinam as well as 
for Jamaica and other islands in the Caribbean Sea. 


In 1663 when Willoughby was again Governor of Barbados, Charles 
II issued a patent to him and Lawrence Hyde, Clarendon’s second son, 
granting to them—under the name of Willoughby Land—the tract of 
country between Copenam and Maroni Rivers, except 30,000 acres 
reserved for the Crown. At the same time Willoughby received a licence 
to transport 1,000 horses to Surinam or to any of the Leeward Islands 
and one rather wonders whether amongst these were included a few 
white ones in view of a possible royal visit. 
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At this time, one Renatus Enys wrote to Sir Henry Bennet a glowing 
account of the colony of Surinam—‘ the country healthy and fruitful, 
the air moderately hot; the natives not numerous, and at peace with the 
English. These parts exceedingly abound with strange rarities, both of 
beasts, fish, reptiles, insects and vegetables, the which for shape and 
colour are wonderful.” There were then about 4,000 inhabitants. With- 
in the previous two months nine ships had brought immigrants. ‘‘ Were 
the English nation really informed of the goodness of this country there 
would quickly be thousands of settlers. The chiefest commodity is sugar, 
and better cannot be made.” 


In October, 1664, Willoughby, in writing home to the Lords of the 
Council, mentions that he was going to Surinam. There he was danger- 
ously wounded by one of the inhabitants, who intended to murder him: 
but in May, 1665, he was back in Barbados. 


Sir Thomas Modyford, the energetic Governor of Jamaica, in that 
year, submitted a scheme for “rooting the Dutch out of the West 
Indies ” in which they were to be expelled by Forces from Surinam and 
Barbados. ) 


On account of loss of ships through Dutch “capers,” as privateers 
were then called, the Surinam fleet was ordered to attach itself to that of 
Barbados, and little by little the system of regular sailings of West India 
merchantmen under convoy was built up. 


This was a complete reversal of the former custom of using 
merchantmen as auxiliary to the King’s ships, their usefulness having in 
the meantime, been impaired by their relative decrease in sailing 
qualities and the advance of gunnery on the King’s ships. 


At one time Willoughby appears to have governed Surinam with a 
high hand. Colonel Robert Sanford complained to the King that 
‘one Byam” (the Governor) continued in office beyond the time limit ; 
at another the Council, joining with the Assembly, sent to Willoughby 
nineteen grievances, telling him that they would quit the colony “if he 
speedily relieve them not.” 


In July, 1666, Willoughby perished at sea in a hurricane, on his way 
to the relief of St. Kitts, the English portion of which had heen taken by 
the French. By his will, made a few weeks before his death, he left to 
his daughters two-thirds of hismoiety of the land in the Province of 
Willoughby Land, and two-thirds of his plantation of Parham Hill, on the 
river of Surinam, and all his private estate in Willoughby Land: the 
remaining third going to his nephew, Henry Willoughby, 


As part of the operations of the Second Dutch War, in February 
1666-7, a Zealand fleet of seven ships, with one thousand men under the 
command of Abraham Crynsens appeared off the port of Surinam. When 
summoned to surrender, the Governor, William Byam, declined: but the 
next day, after two or three hours fighting, having but fifty pounds of 
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powder, he was compelled to give in; and, with the approval of the Coun- 
cil and Assembly, consented to terms, of which the following had special 
reference to the English: (1) That all revenues appointed for the use of 
church and ministers should be reserved as well for the payment of Dutch 
as English ministers ; and that the English should have the election of 
their own ministers; (2) that no oath should be required from the 
English but to be faithful to the States of Zealand whilst living in Surinam, 
and in case the King of England should attack it, to keep quiet and give 
no assistance, but to fight against all other enemies; (8) that all present 
inhabiters should have equal privileges with Netherlanders ; (4) that any 
wishing to depart should have power to sell their estates, and the Gover- 
nor should cause them to be transported at moderate freight ; and (5) that 
all such as intend off should be furnished with a vessel and a pass from 
Commissioner Crynsens. 


There were at the time about 500 British officers and soldiers in the 
colony. William, 6th Lord Willoughby, writing from Barbados, says that 
Surinam was “ pitifully surrendered without resistance. The Conditions, 
“tis true, were not amiss.” 


William Byam, the Governor above mentioned, born at Luccombe, 
Isle of Wight, England, on the 9th March, 1622, was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin ; he commanded a party of rebels at Bridgewater in 1645 
and was taken prisoner by Fairfax. He emigrated to Barbados and in 
1651-2 was appointed by Lord Wiloughby to treat for the rendition of 
that island to the Pacliament. In 1654 he was made Governor of Surinam 
and so continued until he was compelled to yield it to the Dutch, as 
above stated ; whereupon he and some of the settlers removed to Antigua 
where he died in 1670. His wife was Dorothy Knollys, niece of the Earl 
of Banbury. Her two brothers settled in Jamaica. Byam’s daughter, 
Mary, married Colonel George Nedham, son of Sir Robert Nedham of 
Poole Park, Shropshire, a royalist who fled after the battle of Worcester 
to Antigua, and after his marriage migrated to Jamaica and settled 
Shenton in St. Thomas-in-the-Vale. Here he represented St, Mary in the 
House of Assembly in 1673 and later St. George and St, Thomas-in-the 
Vale. He was speaker pro tempore in 1666 and 1668. In 1688 he was 
expelled the Assembly, which the Governor, the Duke of Albemarle, 
prompily dissolved ; appointing Nedham a member of the Council. He 
returned to England where he died in the following year. His youngest 
daughter, Elizabeth Grace, bornin 1680, married John Ellis, the ancestor 
of the first Lord Seaford. The Nedhams, for a greater part of the 
eighteenth century, were prominent landowners in Jamaica and supplied 
several members to the House of Assembly. 


In July 1667, at a Council of War held by Sir John Harman, 
commander-in-chief in the West Indies, in Nevis Road, at which Colonel 
Samuel Barry, a member of the Council of Jamaica, was present, it was 
decided that the force at command was not strong enough to attack 
St. Kitts with success, and it was desirable therefore to try some other 
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place: and in August after defeating the French Fleet off Martinique 
and calling at Barbados, it was decided that Cayenne, then in the hands 
of the French, should be attacked. Owing to a calm of eight days’ 
duration the fleet suffered much through lack of water, but in spite of 
this Cayenne was successfully taken; and onthe 29th September the 
fleet left for Surinam where it anchored on the 8rd of October. The 
next day surrender was demanded ; troops Janded on the morrow, and 
two days later the Dutch capitulated. At Byam's request a court-martial 
was held on him with reference to his surrender of the fort to the Dutch 
in the previous March, and he was houourably acquitted. On the 16th 
October it was ordered that the estates, which on the invasion were con- 
fiscated to the States of Zealand, should be remitted wholly for the satis- 
faction of the officers and soldiers, according to contract made with them 
at their enlisting at Nevis; and one of these estates, which formerly 
belonged to Francis Lord Willoughby, the officers and soldiers presented, 
with all the slaves belonging to it, to Lt.-General Henry Willoughby for 
his share. 


Henry Wilioughby commissioned Colonel Samuel Barry as Governor ; 
and, leaving one hundred armed men for the protection of the colony, 
returned to Barbados. The account of the undertaking recorded in 
the ‘ Calendar of State Papers ,, ends thus :—‘ This country proved very 
unhealthy to the whole party, many at this present pining away under 
the infection they got there.” 


Colonel Samuel Barry came in Venables’s army in 1655 and took 
part in the capture of Jamaica. Three years later he went home with 
Doyley’s account of the defeat of the Spaniards at Rio Novo, in which he 
had played a principal part. He was the first member mentioned in the 
list of the first Council in 1661, and he in that year filled the post of Chief 
Justice ; he was also one of the largest landowners, ‘‘ Cavaliers” being his 
property. He commanded one of the five regiments of Militia raised by 
Lord Windsor in 1662—that of Lygonee “the fittest, strongest and most 
numerous” of the settlements. In 1666 he was wounded severely 
when the French took Nevis. 


On hearing of the Peace of Breda, and that by its terms places taken 
after May 10th, 1667, should be surrendered, Willoughby immediately sent 
his son back to Surinam to use his utmost to bring off the inhabitants and 
their movables, (which, he considered, would utterly disable the Dutch to 
settle it), intending to put them on Antigua; butif they refused to leave he 
would suspend the surrender until he heard from the Lords of Trade and 
Plantations. 


In January 1667-8 the Ambassadors of the States General 
at London petitioned that the status quo ante might be restored 
in Surinam; and it was so ordered by the King in Coun- 
cil. In the meanwhile Henry Willoughby reported that Barry, the 
Governor, had declined to give up the colony to a Zealand frigate without 
direct orders from the King or Willoughby, although the Dutch had the 
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King’s authority for the surrender ; ‘‘ yet his after carriage savoured of a 
traitor’ as Willoughby stated, but the charge which he enclosed is not 
now forthcoming. 


Some of the Settlers retired to Barbados, and Lord Willoughby wrote 
that he was sending shipping for more. He hoped that if the surrender 
was delayed, most of the sugar works would be utterly destroyed, and 
the Dutch would have little reason to glory of their purchase. All this 
the States Ambassadors represented to the Court of St. James was against 
the Treaty of Breda and claimed damages. In reply it was stated by 
Champante, Lord Willoughby’s agent, in May 1668, that when the colony 
was surrendered to Crynsens by Byam it was stipulated that the inhabi- 
tants were to have all their estates, lands, and goods, with power to sell 
them, and they were not to be damnified by Dutch or French. Power was 
also given to transport themselves with their slaves and goods. The 
articles were to be confirmed in Zealand as soon as possible; but this had 
never been done, though twelve ships had since arrived at Surinam from 
Zealand, andit was intended to make absolute prey of His Majesty’s sub- 
jects there, and on the 7th October, 1667, the colony had been retaken by 
Lt. General Willoughby and Sir John Harman. This prevarication on 
Willoughby’s part may have been in a measure the cause of much trouble 
to the Rritish in the transfer of the colony to the Dutch, who at all times, 
however, suffered from the fault of giving too little and asking too much. 


In June the States Ambassadors became impatient and requested 
that the King should frame letters to declare that what Lord Willoughby 
and his son had done was a notorious breach of the Peace and a con- 
tempt of His Majesty's command, and to command him to surrender the 
fort and colony to whomsoever should show the order as expressed in his 
Majesty’s letter annexed. 


In July a petition was considered by the King in Privy Council from 
Nathaniel Kingsland, a planter of Barbados, complaining that Lt.-General 
Henry Willoughby had sold his land in Surinam to a Dutchman, and his 
great-house in the town toa drink-seller, and that Lord Willoughby had, 
because he protested, imprisoned him and sent him to England. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Robert Sanford, who had in 1662 petitioned the Privy 
Council with regard to Byam’s high-handed action as’ governor, also 
complained that on being expelled from Surinam he had obtained advan- 
tageous employment in Barbados under Sir James Drax but that 
Willoughby had put him in prison and sent him to England, There is, 
however, no record to tell whether they obtained redress or not. 


In July the King wrote to Lord Willoughby expressing his resent- 
ment of what heand hisson had done contrary to the Treaty of Breda, 
and declaring that Willoughby ought not to have anything to do with the 
colony of Surinam. The King judged that all goods which 
Willoughby and his son possessed in Surinam were confiscated 
to the States of Zealand. Therefore his Majesty strictly commanded him 
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to restore or make satisfaction for the same Willoughby was further 
commanded to restore the fort to whomsoever should exhibit the King’s 
warrant to that purpose. 


At the same time an order was sent to the British governor of the 
fort at Surinam to at once hand it over to the Dutch. 


Iu July Willoughby wrote that many from Surinam were settling at 
Antigua. | 


From the Ist February, 1667-8, the government of the fort and 
colony was put by Lieutenant- General Willoughby into the hands of 
Sergeant-Major James Banister, “the only remaining eminent person, a 
rational geutleman, and of loyalty and resolution sufficient to have sup- 
ported a more real and solid interest.” 


What had become of Colonel Samuel Barry is not evident. He had 
probably spent the following years in Jamaica. By his will, dated 
London, 1688, he, describing himself as of the island of Jamaica, 
“being weak and sick in body, both of perfect mind and memory,” 
stated that he had already made settlements of the greater part of the 
estate in Jamaica. Anything over was to go to his wife Elizabeth Barry. 
Three hundred thousand pounds was due to him from the estate of Sir 
Charles Modyford, Bart. deceased. His mother’s name was Margaret and 
he had a daughter Margaret. His executors were his wife and his good 
friend Captain Nicholas La wes, later governor of the colony. The wit- 
nessesto his will were Peter Beckford, later Lieutenant-Governor of 
Jamaica, James Bradshaw, later Speaker of the House of Assembly, and 
Charles Newman. 


Barry’s memory still lives in Barry Street, Kingston. His son was 
member of St. Andrew in the Assembly of Jamaica in 1671 to 1681 and 
-a member of the Council in 1684. 


In May, 1668, Major William Nedham went with a commission from 
Willoughby to make war on the Arawaks in Surinam. He was seized by 
the Dutch and sent to Zealand. In March, 1669, Nedhbam and twenty 
others petitioned the King for redress. He later settled in Jamaica and 
was member of the Assembly for ‘‘ Sixteen Mile Walk” in 1672 and later 
for St. Catherine and St. George, and Chief Justice in 1718. He was 
probably a younger brother of George Nedham, above mentioned. A 
sister, Eleanor, was mistress to the Duke of Monmouth. 


Because Banister insisted that the terms of agreement made between 
Byam and Crynsens in 1667 should be adhered to, the Dutch did not 
allow him to sell his properties, and seized 9,500 lbs. of his sugar, and 
sent him a prisoner to Zealand. 


About this time some of the British in Surinam wished to go to 
Carolina and three vessels arrived at Barbados in November, 1669, “ to 
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carry, it is said, Sir John Yeamans [governor of Carolina] to Surinam to 
transplant the English to Port Royal [in Carolina] ;” but there is no evi- 
dence that Yeamans ever went to Surinam. 


In the summer of 1670 Commissioners were appointed to settle with. 
the Dutch as to the removal of the remaining settlers at Surinam. They 
were Major James Banister, who had succeeded in getting free from his 
imprisonment in Holland, Oaptain Francis Yates, Thomas Santer, Lieu- 
tenant Henry Masey, Captain James Maxwell, Lieutenant Tobias 
Bateman, Captain Christopher Rendar, Henry Ayler, Richard Colvill and 
John Ranger. Banister, Yates or Ayler had to be one of the three which 
made a quorum. 


It was contemplated that the immigrants would settle at Barbados 
or St. Kitts, or any other of the Leeward Islands or Jamaica, but in some 
of the draft instructions reference to Jamaica was omitted. The Commis- 
-sioners were instructed to use their best endeavours to arrive as speedily 
as possible at Surinam ; to deliver to the Governor the States’ letters, 
acquaint him with the tenor of His Majesty’s Commission, and agree to a 
place of meeting for settling all things. They were to insist upon 
receiving leave to send on shore Major Banister or some other well acquaint- 
ed with the planters, to let them know that none of the planters, his 
Majesty’s subjects, who shall within one year transplant themselves to any 
of his Majesty’s Colonies shall be liable for any debts confiscated to the 
Dutch by virtue of the Articles made by Colonel William Byam ; and that 
his Majesty had written to the Governor of the Caribbeans and Jamaica to 
apportion ground, and furnish them with provisions and other neces- 
saries. They were to endeavour to delay the publication of the 10 days’ 
liberty to enter names, so that time might be gained fully to inform the 
planters what course had been taken for their encouragement to remove 
from Surinam, They were to press for punctual payment of debts from 
the Dutch to the English, and to prevent any artifice for the detention of 
the English; but they were not to insist upon any demands so as to 
make a breach. If the ships could not receive all, they were to en- 
deavour to hire others. If the departure was hindered by the Governor, 
they were to send one or both of the ships to England with an account 
of proceedings. 


As soon as the ships were laden and freed from Surinam they were 
to sail for the Leeward Islands or Jamaica, and land passengers, Finally 
they were to send an account to the King, and discharge or otherwise 
dispose of the empty ships and to intorm his Majesty whether the Articles 
of Surrender made by Colonel Byam had been punctually observed. 


William Byam, governor of Antigua, to whom the Surinam grapes 
had, not unnaturally, a sour appearance, wrote to Lord Willoughby, 
apparently in 1670, pointing out that the Dutch were unfortunate in 
their colonies, and that if the English withdrew, it would be a sad 
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colony, but that the English would gladly withdraw if they could dis- 
entangle themselves of their debts; he believed that the blacks would 
soon make the colony theirs. 


In July, 1670, the Governor, Lichtenberge, received letters and 
papers from the Government of the United Netherlands encouraging 
him to give the English the liberty of departing without exacting 
anything for transportation. At the same time he was instructed to 
take care that the English Commissioners did not use any persuasions or 
threats to induce any to depart. 


As it was evidently intended that the bulk of the immigrants should 
go to Jamaica, Banister was, on the 6th November, 1670, appointed 
Major-General of all the forces in the island of Jamaica, under the orders 
of the Governor and Lieutenant Governor. He left London in the 
America on the 15th November, 1670, but lost the company of the other 
two ships (one of which, the Joanna had been hired at a cost of £90 a 
month) on the way out, and arrived at Surinam on the 9th of January, 
and landed on the 12th. Lichtenberge put all the obstacles that he could 
in the way of the British settlers, giving only a time limit in which to clear 
themselves of debt, and prevented Banister from having an interview with 
them; sending a Dutch man-of-war to accompany the America, when 
Banister went up the river to his plantation. However, the America with 
Banister on board got away, with the Joanna, on the 28th of February, the 
latter going to Barbados to land three families, the former to Jamaica, 
which she reached, at Port Royal, on the 12th of March, 1671. Sir 
Thomas Modyford, the governor, received them with all possible respect 
and friendship, and ordered shallops with provisions to carry the people 
to proper places on the island, with a surveyor to lay out their lands. 
The Joanna, missing Barbados, arrived five days later. There came 105 
families, numbering in all 517 persons; “the two ships were so filled 
that they had scarce room to lodge in.” 


The place to the leeward in St. Elizabeth, where they landed was 
called Banister’s Bay, and it so appears on the rare map of Jamaica, 
published by Edward Slaney in 1678, of which a copy is in the West 
India Library of the Institute of Jamaica and also on the map which 
accompanied the rare first edition of “ The Laws of Jamaica” published 
in London in 1683, a copy of which is also in the West India Library, but 
it occurs on no other map, and the name is now unknown in the neigh- 
bourhood. By acomparison of Slaney’s map with the present govern- 
ment map, supplemented by a visit to the spot, one is led to conclude 
that Banister’s Bay was what is now known as Whitehouse Bay. It is 
some eight miles east of Bluefields, and the coast in the neighbourhood 
on Slaney’s and all subsequent maps is marked ‘“ Surinam Quarters,” and 
this name exists till to-day. 

Banister wrote home urging that something, especially the sending 
of shipping for their transport, should be done for those left at Surinam, 
detained-by the Dutch on account of their debts. 
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In June, Lynch wrote from Barbados, en route to take up the 
governorship of Jamaica, “‘in Barbados and even Antigua, Jamaica was 
regarded favourably to settle in—they regarding it ‘ olewm e! cpera [m] 
perdere’ to endeavour to settle the Leeward Islands.” 


Banister, by an order from Lynch for 2,946 acres, dated 8th 
November, 1671, took up 2,000 acres bordering on the sea and including 
Banister’s Cove—now known as Scott's Cove, bordering southerly on the 
land of George Brimican, who, in 1665 had surveyed 43 acres “ unto 
BB YEOE ht. in the parish of St. Elizabeth, called Luanna.” Banister’s 
Cove had become Scott’s Cove as early as 1684, the date of the second 
edition of “The Laws of Jamaica,” in which appears Bochart and 
Knollis’s map of the island. On his plat Brimican, (or Bremingham) 
made a crude drawing of his house, one of the oldest sketches extant of a 
house in Jamaica built by an Englishman. The remaining 940 acres of 
Banister’s land was “in the inlands of Banister Bay.” It is apparent 
that the district bordering on the sea was known as Banister’s Bay, as in 
other surveys reference is made to the inlands of Banister’s Bay. In 
August, 16:3, Banister took up another 1,000 acres “ lying in Luanna 
near the Lime Tree Pond ” bounding northerly on Banister’s own land. 
This was known as Fonthill, and he also had 435 acres of land bordering 
on the sea down to Luanna point, which later came into the possession of 
Richard Beckford. 


In April, 1672, Banister, “‘ the better to attend to the duties of his 
commission” took up 11} acres at the north of Archbould’s Savannah 
of 1340 acres in St. Dorothy (now St, Catherine) near Old Harbour, 
which in 1668 had been set aside for the use of the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, with the exception of 60 acres in the centre reserved for 
Colonel Colebeck. The property is known as “ Banisters ” to-day. 


In 1673 Banister took up a house plot at Old Harbour Bay, 120 feet 
square, between the main street and the sea. In Bochart and Knollis’s 
map of 1684 two properties of Banister’s are marked in St. Dorothy’s, 


a sugar works and a pen; and also the property by Luanna in St. 
Klizabetb,. 


As an evidence of the value of land in those days, it may be 
mentioned that in 1673 Thomas Piper sold 60 acres at Cabarita for thirty 
shillings, but this was in an out of the way locality. 


On the 29th of March, 1671, Banister was sworn of the Council and 
thenceforward he took precedence of all but the governor and lieutenant- 
governor. In August he was judge, with Samuel Long and Captain 
William Parker, of Clarendon and St. Elizabeth, which parishes had 
recently been united for judicial purposes. Samuel] Long, with William 
Beeston, later succeeded in maintaining the privileges of the island as 
against the restriction attempted to be imposed by the Crown, acting 
through the Earl of Carlisle. Captain William Parker was member for 
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St. Elizabeth in 1671-2; his name still lives in Parker Bay, near Banister 
Bay, which had much commercial intercourse with New England in the 
eighteenth century. 


When, in November of 1671, invasion by the Spaniards was 
feared, it was arranged that the alarm should be carried from Windward 
(Port Morant) to the Point (Port Royal), thence to Lygonee and St. Jago 
de la Vega, and from there to Banister at Old Harbour, who was to pass 
it on to Collier and Ivy in the West. 


Banister was one of those whom Lynch called upon to assist him in 
the somewhat unpleasant task of arresting Modyford, the late governor. 
It is of interest to note that in March, 1672, Banister wrote to Lord 
Arlington a letter, which he sent by Sir Henry Morgan, who was sent 
home confined in the Welcome frigate, to appear on accouut of his pro- 
ceedings against the Spaniards. Banister knew not what approbation 
Morgan might find there, but he received in Jamaica “a very high and 
honourable applause for his noble service therein,” both from Sir Thomas 
Modyford and the Council that commissioned him. He hoped that, with- 
out offence he might say, “‘ he is a very well-deserving person, and one of 
great courage and conduct, who may, with His Majesty’s pleasure perform 
good public service at home or be very advantageous to this island if war 
should again break forth with the Spaniards.” He requested Lord 
Arlington’s assistance that Morgan might obtain His Majesty’s favour in 
this business. He hoped Arlington would excuse “this freedom of his 
boldness.” 


Roby, in his ‘‘ Monuments of St. Catherine” says ‘‘ Major-General 
Banister appears to have been president of the Council in 1671, as his 
name is first on the list of that body, as given by Sir Thomas Lynch on 
August 20, and he is the first named of the Council to John, Lord Vaughan 
appointed by Charles II., April 8rd, 1674;” but the governor ia those 
days was president of the Council, and the senior member only presided 
in his abseace, and although Banister, as Roby states, is named first in 
Vaughn’s Council, he never sat on it; his last appearance at a Council 
meeting being the 16th September, 1674, when Lynch presided. 


Banister, ever mindful of those whom he had left behind in Surinam, 
wrote, in Novemher, 1674, to Lord Arlington that he had ‘ received the 
inclosed about a month since by way of New England, from a discreet 
woman, who with her husband he left in Surinam at his departure. With 
much difficulty she got passage for New England, where she now lives 
with her father, Mr. Oxenbridge, minister of Boston. Her husband is 
the only subject His Majesty has now left in Surinam that still 
endeavours the removal of himself and fellow subjects to his 
Majesty’s islands, and is in daily expectation of sbipping for their trans- 
portation, as may be perceived from the inclosed which he offers to his 
Lordship’s serious consideration, beseeching his intreaties to his Majesty 
that ships may be sent to transport those yet living from that colony 
which (with the hard usage of the Dutch) has been a grave to the major 
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part of his Majesty’s subjects left there. The few particularly mentioned 
in the. inclosed were men of the greatest estates when he left. Cannot 
give any account of the number of slaves the remaining English may 
have, who he believes were above 60 or 80 when Major Scott wrote to 
his wife.” 


The enclosure, from Bethshua Scott, addressed to Banister, runs as 
follows: ‘The distraction she has been in this three years not hearing 
from her husband, made her forgetful of her duty to everyone. Was last 
night so mercifully dealt with that she heard of her husband’s welfare 
from his own hand, which she looks at as no slight thing when so many 
of their acquaintances are removed to the other world. Those mentioned 
are Captains Rendar and Maxwell, Venman, Lea, Cowell and about 60 
more, Sec. Bell also. Mr. Brandt and his wife went for England in June 
last, not being able to get passage sooner. Her husband has been a 
deep sufferer, the Dutch striving to confiscate the estate under pretence 
of Bathe’s absence, confining him to the fort with other English for a 
long time, seizing cattle and five of his ablest hands for the garrison’s use, 
and taxing him partially. In his absence the plantation is ruined, so that 
he is forced to sell the remainder of cattle and coppers to pay his engage- 
ments and be ina posture for removal, if, as he hears (though denied 
by theDutch), Commissioners come from the King to release the English. 
He resolves for Jamaica and bids her write to Mr. Sleigh to take up a piece 
of land near him, as without selling his hands he cannot purchase a settled 
plantation ; beseeches him to advise Sleigh. Mr. Simpson has been no friend 
to her husband. who says that no vessel will get leave to carry negroes 
away except the King sends. Governor Vorstar is prejudiced against 
him, she presumes from his not being willing blindly to swallow all kinds 
of oaths, &c. He durst write no more and is ignorant of affairs every- 
where, by reason her 16 or 17 letters miscarried. Presents humble service 
to Madame Banister and her daughters. The enclosed may meet her’ 
husband, yet when she remembers how long the Dutch kept Banister’s 
business in agitation, her hopes seem to be built on a spider's web.” 


The letter given above is probably the last which Banister wrote 
home. Henever received the letter, dated Villier’s House, October 27, 
1674, which the Council for Foreign Plantations sent to him to the 
following effect: ‘‘ Are assured that the original articles made between 
Col. Byam and Abraham Crynsens about Surinam, and those between 
himself and Crynsens are in his hands. Would have him send them by 
the first opportunity, with an account what number of English removed 
with him from Surinam, how many slaves they brought away, and in 
what part of his Majesty’s dominions they disposed of themselves and 
their stocks. Mem. This letter was dd. on the Exchange, to Mr. Hon. 
Rumball, 2nd Nov., who promised to dd. it to Capt. Lowther, of the Swift- 
sure, now going over with Lord Vaughan.” 


It is interesting to note that the draft letter is in the handwriting of 
John Locke, the philosopher, who at that time was secretary to the Coun- 
cil for Foreign Plantations. Banister was murdered on the 10th of 
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November, 1674, by—Bridges tells us,—‘‘ a Mr. Burford who was tried 
and hanged for it,” but he does not tell us who Burford was ; he is other- 
wise unknown to fame. Banister was very regular at the Council 
Meetings, which at times, under fear of invasion by Dutch or Spanish, 
sat from day to day; and when he was absent one likes to think of him 
as looking after his military duties as major-general. 


In July, 1675, the King appointed Sir Henry Morgan a member of 
the Council in place of Banister—much, one can imagine, to the disgust 
of Vaughan, who, of a parsimonious disposition, had little sympathy with 
Morgan’s free and easy habits. 


In the Cathedral at Spanish Town are two black marble monuments, 
one to Banister and one to his daughter. On the former are the arms, 
with the inscription. 


‘Here Lyeth Interred the Body of Major-Generall James Bannister 
Late Governor of Sarrenham, who departed this Life the 10th of Novem- 
ber Ano Domi 1674 In the 50th yeare of his Age.” 


On the other the arms :—Checky, on a Fess three Leopard’s Faces : 
Impaling across Flory ; and a crest a Griffin’s head erased ducally gorged : 
with the inscription. 


Here Lyeth Interred the Body of Mrs. Mary Lewis wife of Mr. 
Samuell Lewis and Daughter to Major-Generall James Bannister who 
departed this Life the 2d of January Ano Domi 1676-7 in the 18th 
yeare of her Age. 


That Death might happy bee, to live learn’d I. 
That Life might happy bee I have learn’d to Dye.” 


Samuel Lewis was the father of Major John Lewis who represented. 
Port Royal or Kingston in the Assembly from 1701 to 1725. 


By his will dated 20th August, 1674, James Banister left the whole 
of his estate, both real and personal, ‘‘as well heere in Jamaica as else- 
where ” (excepting certain legacies) to his only son James Banister. To 
his wife, Dorothy, he left a third of his estate for her life. To-his son-in- 
law, Lt. Henry Massie ‘who had married his daughter Margaret, he left 
£5. Ifshe survived her husband she was to have 100,000 pounds of 
“good merchantable muscovadoe sugar.’ To his son-in-law Samuel 
Lewis, who had married Mary, the same 100,000 pounds of sugar; and 
to his daughter Dorothy, when she reached the age of eighteen or was 
married, also 100,000 pounds of sugar. His son James and his daughter 
Dorothy were to be maintained out of his estate. He left his wife 
executrix of his will and his friends Colonel Robert Byndlosse, Charles 
Atkinson, Samuel Lewis, and ffrancis Man overseers of his will, to help 
his wife and gave them each 1,000 pounds of sugar “to buy them 
mourning,” 
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Byndloss was an important member of the Council, connected by 
marriage with the Beckfords. Atkinson was Secretary to Sir 
Thomas Lynch, and to Lord Vaughan; Lewis was, as we have 
seen, Banister’s son-in-law; and Francis Man _ was’ probably 
a relative of John Man, a former surveyor-general. 


By an Act passed in Jamaica in 1694 ‘‘ For the Encouragement and 
Freedom of Servants, and Slaves which have done, or shall do any 
remarkable Service against the French during the present War,” James 
Banister aud four others (or any three of them) were appointed to be 
Commissioners for the hearing of all claims. This Banister was evidently 
the son of the last British Governor of Surinam ; but there is nothing 
else known of him. 


Robert Banestre, the founder of the family, is said to have gone to 
England at the time of the conquest. He had a grant of Prestatyn in 
North Wales and other lands. The earliest arms of the family were 
allusive to the name which means a basket or “‘ dosser ”—two dossers 
joinant in fesse, But Banestre of the Banke, Lancashire, bore Argent, 
a cross Florysable. 


To return to the unfortunate Englishmen left at Surinam by Banister, 
we find that in August, 1671 ,the Council of Plantations recommended to 
the King that the two ships formerly employed for the purpose—the 
America and Joanna, or others of equal burden—should be sent to 
remove the remaining settlers at Surinam, care being taken to prevent 
disputes as much as possible about their removal. 


In December Lynch wrote home that a ship had arrived 
at Port Morant with a Dutchman from Surinam and Curagoa ‘ who 
is naturalized and has now brought many negroes;” but he does 
not give his name. In January, 1671-2, he wrote that Christopher 
Rendar, who, it will be noticed, was one of Banister’s co-com- 
missioners, had bought a plantation and gone for Surinam intend- 
ing immediately to return if the Dutch serve him not as they did Major 
Banister. He adds ‘“ All the Surinamers, are well settled, and there is 
but one dead.” In July, 1672 he wrote “ Am sorry for Capt. Rendar and 
the poor Surinamers, had not his frigate been commanded home they 
would have fetched them without capitulations,” 


In July, 1672 the Council for Plantations advised that the English 
should be brought off from Surinam, and the plantation deserted. It was 
decided by the King to doit ‘ when it can be done.” 


In October Lynch wrote home that the Dutch had abundance of 
negroes at Curacoa and that he had resolved to send Major-General 


Banister with five or six sail to take it and Surinam, but the design had 
been ‘ quashed.” 


Sir Peter Colleton, Deputy Governor, wrote home from Barbados, in 
August, 1673 that the condition of the Dutch at Surinam was very weak. 
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Whenever an English vessel was reported on the coast the English were ~ 
put prisoners in the fort. There were about 200 English and 300 Dutch 
and 7,000 to 12,000 negroes. The English and Dutch were very sickly 
and died very fast. 


One P. Vorsterre ‘‘ seeming the chief agent in Surinam ” (really the 
Governor) wrote home to the Committee of the States of Zealand in Sep- 
tember. He gave a woeful account of the settlement. The population 
had fallen to about 200 men only, of whom 50 or 60 were sick “ for want 
of refreshings having nothing to eat but rotten bacon, peas and gruts, and 
but little of that. . . . Most planters’ negroes have nought to eat but 
the greens they pickin the fields. ... The English prisoners are very 
quiet, being mostly very sick, vizt., Capts. Render and Vermiman, and 
Mr. Knight, with little hope of life.” Vorsterre had detained the English 
there, for as soon as the negroes had heard that their masters were sent 
away prisoners they mutinied against their overseers. 


In the following December Sir Jonathan Atkins, Governor of 
Barbados, asked for a private commission ‘ to take or destroy Surinam 
or any of the Dutch islands or plantations.” 


On the 9-19th of February, 1673-4 the Treaty of Westminster was 
concluded between England and Holland. The fifth article runs as follows : 
‘‘ Whereas the Colony of Surinam and the articles made on the surrender 
thereof in 1667 betwixt William Byam, then Governor for his Majesty, 
and Abraham Quirini[Crynsens], Commander for the States-General, 
have administered much occasion of dispute and contributed much to 
the late misunderstanding betwixt his Majesty and the said States; to 
remove all grounds of future mistakes, the said States agree, that not 
only the said articles shall be executed without any manner of equivocation, 
but that it shall be free for his Majesty to depute one or more persons 
thither to see the condition of his subjects, and to adjust a time for 
their departure ; and that it shall be lawful for his Majesty to send 
one, two, or three ships at one time to carry away his said subjects, 
their goods, and slaves; and that the Governor there shall not make 
any law whereby the buying or selling of land, paying off debts or com- 
mutation of goods shall be otherwise qualified to the English than to other 
inhabitants of the colony, but they shall enjoy the same laws and 
privileges as are usually practised amongst the other inhabitants. and 
that when His Majesty shall desire of the said States authentic letters to 
the Governor to suffer the English to depart and the ships to come, said 
States shall within 15 days deliver the same to whomsoever deputed by 
His Majesty.” And ia March the Council of Trade and Plantations 
recommended that steps should be at once taken to remove the English 
and their negroes, being of the number of about 700. In June the King 
ordered the Council of Plantations to nominate one or two persons fit to 
be sent to Surinam to arrange for the removal. They nominated on 
June 8th Ferdinando Gorges, of Barbados, and William Stede; a week 
later the King expressed the wish that Mr. Cranfield (one of His Majesty’s 
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gentlemen ushers) should be one of those sent: aud passports were issued 
by the States-General in favour of Ferdinando Gorges and Edward 
Cranfield. 


As an indication of the value of property in Surinam at the time it 
may be mentioned that in November, 1674 an agreement was signed 
between Rowland Simpson, William Pringell, and Henry Mackintoshe for 
the sale of two plantations at Surinam containing 1,600 acres for 600,000 
lbs. of muscavado sugar. 


In the lengthy instructions issued on the 8rd of December, 1674 by 
Charles IT. to Lord Vaughan as Governor of Jamaica, the Surinam matter 
was thus alluded to :—‘‘ Whereas we are now providing for the removal of 
such ot our Subjects from Snrinam as shall desire to transport them- 
Selves from thence unto our Obedience in pursuance of the Articles made 
at the surrender of that Colony. 


‘Our pleasure is for the encouragement of such our said Subjects as 
shall be willing to remove from Surinam you receive and use kindly as 
many of them as come to Jamaica and take care that they be furnished 
with provisions and other necessaries at a moderate rate until they shall 
be able to get or procure themselves, and that you proportion out to them 
by the head twice as much land as uses to be granted to other Planters 
coming thither.” The usual amount was thirty acres a head. About the 
same date the States-General resolved that the Governor of Surinam 
should be again written to, to suffer the person, whom his Majesty of 
Great Britain sent with the Advice yacht, freely to come on shore and 
acquaint his Majesty’s subjects there with the time and conveniences his 
Majesty had appointed for their transportation ; provided that he used no 
threats towards such as shall desire to remain there; and that an extract 
thereof should be sent to the States of Zealand or to the Lords of their 
Council. This was in accordance with British desire, except as to the 
clearing of those who might be in debt “in which very few are like to be 
concerned ’—and the Council of Trade and Plantations advised the King 
to accept these terms, rather than delay the sending of the ships. The 
Settlers were to be told that they could transport themselves, families, 
estates, slaves and utensils freight free to England or to any of his 
Majesty’s plantations wheresoever they might desire to settle, and that 
they should have double the quantity of land allowed to other planters. 


The Advice Boat (flyboat) was the Henry and Sarah, 300 tons, 
(John Baker, master) and the two hired ships were the America, 494 tons 
(Roger Paxston), and the Hercules, 484 tons (George Broad); with a 
King’s frigate as convoy —Hwunter (Captain Edward Dickenson). 


In November, 1674, Lynch wrote home from Jamaica that he was 
advised that 8 or 10 months since, there were not above 40 English at 
Surinam, the ill climate and ill usage having killed the rest. Major 
Banister had left 100, and of all whom he had brought to Jamaica there 
are but four dead. 
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In one of Sir Joseph Williamson’s note-books, now in the Record 
Office in London, occurs the following entry :—‘“ 1674. Surinam.—The 
Dutch agreement of making sugar; they offer 2001, per annum to our 
English workmen which we have for 10/. 15s.; sugar-makers, &. The 
French begin to learn that art. The English have 1,200 negroes on 
Surinam, and may be themselves about 300. Spoke with Sir Nath. Brent 
lately come from thence, 1674-75. Every head of cattle there worth 20I. 
300 English, 1,100 or 1,200 Negroes. Have 20 Sugar works; out of 
debt, generally because they have had no supplies of shoes, &c., many tons 
of sugar, &. 201. per ton to the Dutch, whereas in Barbados we have 
it for 41. 10s. They might buy off 10,000 wt. for an overseer, whereas 
we have them for 10 m. (sic). All the artificers are English, carpenters, 
smiths, &. The Dutch have not the skill of making sugar, but hire the 
very raggedest English, &. Sugar works in Surinam: 17 on the river 
Surinam, 3 on Cainaweena River. 30 per ewt. by the Dutch which will 
make it difficult to the English. The Dutch ordered to free the English, 
in debt to them for blacks, &c., and to that end some ships are now being 
sent to Jam(aica). Proposed to have two large flyboats, one less vessel, 
one man-of-war. The English have good number of cattle, which the 
Dutch will endeavour to under-rate and forbid to buy and hinder the 
English from carrying off.” 


Captain John Thorne, Andrew Knight, Elias Elly, Hierome Westhorpe 
were the principal planters of Surinam. The captain of the Advice boat 
was to repair to them for assistance. 


Mark Brent was appointed commissioner in place of Ferdinando 
Gorges. The three commissioners being Edward Cranfield, Edward 
Dickenson, and Mark Brent (or Brandt). 


Rowland Simson, who was left behind when Banister’s lot left, 
managed to get away in 1675, loading a ship with his all—£3,500 worth 
of sugar, which ship was unfortunately taken by the French. 


Private instructions were issued to the commissioners to try to 
persuade the planters to migrate to some other plantation rather than 
return home. Cranfield’s instructions required him, after he had des- 
patched the business at Surinam, to embark for such other plantations as 
he judged convenient and to make full reports on the conditions of life 
there ; and he was especially to visit St. Kitts and report on the true 
state of the differences between the French and English. 


Barbados was excepted, ‘‘all the land there being in property 
already,” from the other plantations in the Caribbees, and Virginia, which 
were instructed to give double quantities of land. It was desired that all, 
if possible, should settle in Jamaica. 


The Commission to Cranfield, Dickenson and Brent is dated March 
28th, 1675, 
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When they cleared from Surinam they were to sail for Barbados, St. 
Kitts, Jamaica or other of the Leeward Islands as the settlers might 
desire. 

The fieet sailed on the 6th April, 1675. The Commissioners went 
out well armed with all necessary papers. ‘They reached Surinam on the 
3rd of June, and on the 4th delivered their letters to the Governor ‘‘ who 
received them civilly.” By the 9th the Hunter and the hired ships 
arrived. 

The Advice boat had arrived on March 28th. Those English who 
were then at Surinam all wanted to go to Jamaica, and the Commission 
thought that they would be worth four times the number of people from 
Kurope by reason of their seasoned constitutions, and their great 
experience in planting “‘ most baving been at it these twenty years.” The 
Governor was not willing to let the Jews go, “believing it would be an 
immediate destruction to the place.” He was also loath to spare the 
Indians. The difficulties placed in the way of those Jews who wished to 
go with their English co-settlers to Jamaica, have been specially dealt 
with in a paper by Dr. J. H. Hollander, entitled ‘ Documents relating 
to the Attempted Departure of the Jews from Surinam in 1675” in the 
‘“‘ Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society ” in 1897. He 
points out how the Dutch government, though it denied the privilges of 
British subjects to the Jews, even though born and long resident on 
English soil, was ready enough to insist that Jews resident in Surinam 
were British subjects when advantage lay that way. For example in 
February, the King, on a petition from Aaron de Silva and Isaac 
Peiriera ordered that they might go to Jamaica with the goods and 
servants in any foreign built ship, and that the Governor should 
receive them with equal favour as if they had come in an English built 
ship, and return to them their slaves brought over by Cranfield. But the 
States-General denied that the Jews were British subjects, and refused 
them permission to leave. 


Besides these, the Jews principally concerned were Jacob Perera, 
David Perara, Isuac de Prado, Isaac de Mera, Isaac Gouia, Gabriell 
Antonijus, Moses Baruch and Benjamin Perara, with a total of 322 slaves 
between them. 


‘At Surinam, Cranfield reported there were but 130 Dutch inhabitants 
besides the garrison, who, with the merchants in the town, consisted of 
about 140 more. 

In four days ‘‘all matters were brought toa final determination at 
the General Court, according to equity.” The English were rather 
creditors than debtors. A debt of Rowland Simpson’s to Andrew 
Clifford for £240, and one of Francis Watson to his brother-in-law 
Matthew Hide for 21,733 lbs. of sugar were the only debts unsatisfied 
due to his Majesty’s subjects who removed. It was found necessary to 
employ all the ships. The Commissioners took leave of the Governor on 
12th August, 1675. The settlers presented a petition (signed by Edward 
Saul and 28 others) to be taken straight to Jamaica. 
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The difficulties raised on the part of the Dutch to the English settlers 
leaving the colony have left behind them the publication in book form in 
1763 of “The Case and Replication of the Legal Representatives of 
Jeronimy Clifford, a British subject; and late Merchant and Planter of 
Surinam, deceased ; to the information of the Directors of the Society of 
Surinam, presented on the 7th of October, 1762, to Their High Mighti- 
nesses, the Lords States-General of the United Provinces, upon the 
Memorial presented by His Excellency Sir Joseph Yorke to the Assembly 
of Their High Mightinesses on the 18th of July, 1762.” 


A most wearisome book and full of repetition, it narrates through 
478 pages how the Governor of Surinam in 1675 hy his arbitrary 
proceedings prevented Andrew Clifford from withdrawing his effects 
from the colony and also prevented Jeronimy Clifford, his son, in 1687, 
from enjoying a large and valuable estate of 480 acres which he had 
purchased in 1685,in St. Elizabeth, Jamaica, by prohibiting him from 
transferring his estate out of Surinam: and the estate remained under 
arrest until 1695. In 1683, Jeronimy Clifford married a rich widow and 
thereby became possessed of the finest property in Surinam—Corcabo by 
name, 1,500 acres in extent, which produced about one-sixteenth of all 
the sugar made in the colony. 


In 1687, Clifford presented several petitions in vain to the Governor 
and Council to remove the arrest, and for permission to remove his effects 
to Jamaica. The book goes on to give a detailed account of the various 
oceasions on which Clifford endeavoured to obtain satisfaction and the 
various obstacles put in his way, but in spite of the fact that till his death 
in 1737, he made frequent petitions and representations, owing to the 
persistent prevarications of the Society of Surinam, and the indifference 
of Their High Mightinesses, he was unable to obtain justice. 


To return to the general body of settlers, all negotiations being 
completed by Cranfield, the Henry and Sarah (Capt. William Piper) 
went away from Surinam before the others—and arriving at Port Royal 
was sent on to Bluefields, three weeks before the other ships arrived. 


After a tedious journey the Commissioners in the America with the 
Hercules, reached Jamaica on the 8th September. Vaughan, the Gevernor, 
asked them for a narrative “ of all proceedings,” this they declined as not 
being indicated in their instructions, and the Governor took ‘ great 
offence.” 

At Jamaica Cranfield charged James Davis with having brought from 
Surinam, contrary to the King’s order and that of the States-General, 
Samuel Earl, William Fowler, and three free Indians. 


At a Council Meeting held at St. Jago de la Vega, the 3rd September, 
1675. 

‘His Excellency having communicated unto His Majesty’s Council, 
the arrival of divers of His Majesty’s Subjects from Surinam on the good 
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ships [sic] called the Henry and Surah, and that they desired forthwith 
to be sent down into the Parish of St. Elizabeth where the former 
Surinamers that came with Major-General Banister, are already settled. 


The Gentlemen of the Council did humbly advise His Excellency, 
and it was thereupon advised, that the same ship which transported 
them hither, being a hired chip and in His Majesty’s Service, having 
orders to put them all on shore at Banister Bay or as near as con- 
veniently may be, to it, im the Parish of St. Elizabeth, and likewise 
have orders to stay there fourteen days, so that all of them may have 
time to remove out of the ship and carefully dispose of themselves and 
goods, and that in the same time the ensuing proclamation be made upon 
Port Royal, and that they may be supplied with Provisions and all other 
necessaries at moderate rates, and no extortions or exactions committed 
on them.” The following was the proclamation :— 


‘By His EXcCELLENCY. 


‘‘ WHEREAS His Majesty hath been graciously pleased to cause to be 
transported to this island divers of his subjects from Surinam, and hath 
by His Particular Instruction commanded that all possible encourage- 
ment and assistance should be given to them in order to their better 
Settlement in this His Majesty’s Island. 


“Tt is therefore ordered by His Excellency and by and with the Advice 
of His Majesty’s Council that the said persons be treated well and received 
in all places with all manner of Friendship and Kindness, and_ that 
Provision and all other necessaries be sold them at moderate and Easy 
Rates, and that none presume to commit any Extortions or Exactions 
on them as they will answer it at their Peril.” 


On the 20th of the same month Vaughan wrote home “ About ten 
days since arrived three of his Majesty’s hired ships with 1,100 or 1,200 
whites, blacks, and Indians that the Commissioners had removed from 
Surinam. All seem exceedingly satisfied with coming hither; and he has, 
according to His Majesty’s instruction, received them with all the 
friendship and kindness possib e, allotted them double the land usually 
granted, and required all persons to assist them with whatever 
they want at moderate rates. Has, on their own desire, transported the 
poorest to the leeward part of the Island, where the Surinamers which 
came with General Banister are already settled ; the more wealthy intend 
to disperse themselves, and being so well furnished with slaves and all 
other necessaries for planting, will in a short time make very considerable 
plantations, and be much better settled than ever they were at Surinam. 
~ Has received from the Commissioners list of the persons put aboard the 
Hercules and America, and since they came into harbour has mustered all 
that were brought. Will send by the next ships fair lists of both. The 
filyboat Henry and Sarah left the Commissioners in the river of Surinam, 
and came without any Orders or Despatches, so no list was taken of her 
passengers till her arrival there ; she is down to the westward with those 
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Surinamers desiring to be transported thither, and on the Master’s return 
his breach of orders and the whole matter shall be examined, and when 
the other ships are unladen he will make up the accounts with the 
Captains concerning the King’s provisions put aboard them, and return 
duplicates tothe Commissioners of the Navy. Mr. Cranfield, about 4 
days before his arrival, going aboard the America to examine the Captain 
concerning the King’s provisions to be delivered to the passengers, and 
the Mate giving him very unhandsome language, he struck him with his 
cane and ran the point of it into his eye, whereof next day he died; on 
complaint whereof Lord Vaughan issued a Commission for trial of the 
fact on the Statute of Henry VIII., and the best gentlemen of the Island 
being returned of the Jury, they found it chance medley ; for which Mr. 
Cranfield has sued out a pardon under the Broad Seal of the Island, and 
has since himself complained against some of the Captains, and a poor 
man that came from Surinam in his own sloop, for breach of orders and 
other misdemeanours; on examination will send an account and his 
Opinion thereon, as the King’s letter appoints.” From which it would 
appear that Charles II. did not make a very wise selection when he sent 
one of his gentlemen ushers, used to lording itat Whitehall, to be in 
command of rough seagoing men. 


The following is “ A List of His Majesty’s subjects and slaves trans- 
ported from Surinam to Jamaica,” taken from the “ Calendar of State 
Papers.” 

1. In His Majesty’s ship Hercules. 

Andrew and Dolorosa Knight, Ferdinando and Lucretia Woodstock; 
John and James Jennison, John Lawtis, John Horne, Thomas Sparkes 
and Thomas Abraham, Christians, with 64 slaves (the names are given) ; 

Major Rich. Scott, with 33 slaves. 

Hierome and Jane Westhorpe, and John and Mary Creamour, 
Christians, with 50 slaves ; 

George Gordon, and George Gordon, junr, and Mary Hawkins, 
Christians, with 26 slaves ; 

Samuel and Eliza Tare, and Benj. Holeman, Christians, with 12 slaves ; 

Arthur and Mary Norris, John and James English, Mary Norris, 
Junr., Grace Norris, Daniel Ohane, Will. Johnson and John Tayler, 
Christians, with 44 slaves ; 

M:tthew and Eliza Hide and Mary Eliza Hide, junr., Christians with 
835 slaves ; 

Dorothy Wayle and Eliza Render, Christians, with 83 slaves ; 

Arthur Gally, Robert Hudson and George Tindall, Christians, with 
42 slaves ; 

William, Mary, William, Philip and John Yearworth, Christians, with 
15 slaves, belonging to Aaron de Silva ; 

Isaae de la Parr, Overseer, and Gabriell de Solis, with 33 slaves ; 

William and Dorothy Boone, James and Joane Grimes, Samuel Earle 
and Anne Matthews, Christians. 


Total, 53 Christians and 449 slaves, 
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2. Inhis Majesty’s hired ship America : 


Mary Urpith, Adam and Dorothy Braythwaite, John and Sarah 
Urpith, and Robert Hurtly, Christians, with 77 slaves. 

William and Jane Davidson, Tho. and Anne Robinson, Christians, with 
12 slaves ; 

Elias and Jane Ely, Mrs. Sarah Ely, Elias Ely, Sarah Ely and John 
Sherwood, Christians, with 34 slaves. 

Oliver and Jane Hampton, and Philip Shaw, Christians, with 37 lvsaue ; 

John and Penena Horton, John Horton, junr., and Nich. Colegate, 
Christians, with 19 slaves ; 

William and Mary Smith, William Thomas, Richard, Sarah, and Mary 
Smith, Joane Starky, Saml. Gates, Christians, with 25 slaves ; 

Peter Manton, Margaret and Eliza Manton, and Solvodore, Christians, 
with 16 slaves ; 

John, Katherine and Mary Woodward, Christians, with 8 alaves 

John Spencer, with 8 slaves ; 

Walter and Amy Greene, Christians, with 2 slaves ; 

Edward and Sarah Saule, Christians, with 26 slaves ; 

Henry, Mary and John Long, and Henry Robinson, Christians, with 
11 slaves ; 

Henry and Mary Ferrers, Mary Ferrers, Jeremy, Katherine and 
Mary Chase, Christians, with 20 slaves ; 

William, Martha, Mary, and Martha Vaughan, Sarah Viccers, James 
Baker, Mingo and his wife, Christians, with 15 slaves ; 

John, Margett, John and Thomas Pearson, Sarah Holland, Samuel 
Bacon, Rich., Eliza, John and Mary Armstrong, Christians, with 38 slaves ; 

John, Joane, and John Jones, and John Rose, Christians, with 1 slave. 

Ralph and Rebecca Larkin, and Ralph and Rebecca Larkin, with 3 
slaves ; 

Thomas and Frances Gamball, Christians, with 3 slaves ; 

Roger, Bridgett, and John Phillips, Christians, with 2 slaves ; 

William and Eliza Slade, William Slade, and Grace Slade, Christians, 
with 10 slaves ; 

William and Eliza Whaley, and Richard Loftus, Christians, with 4 
slaves ; 

Richard and Prudence Dunn, Christians, with two slaves ; 

John and Anne Hanes, Sarah and Patience Haxby, and Rebecca de 
la Ware, Christians ; 

Eliza Sutton, Anne Larke, and Dorothy Lowe, with one slave ; 

William and Margett Carpenter, and Charles Bray, Christians, with 
1 slave ; 

Robert and Alice Browne, Christians, with 2 slaves; 

Thomas Cotton, Christian, with 1 slave ; 

Andrew, Alice and Hierome Clifford. and John and Alice Harwood, 
Christians ; 

Joyce, John and Sarah Biggs, Christians, with 3 slaves ; 


Total 116 Christians and 381 slaves. 
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8. Inhis Majesty’s hired ship Henry and Sarah : 

Anne Waller, daughter and a little negro, with 12 negroes and 2 ~ 
Indians ; 3 

Charles Graves, wife, 2 children, maid, and 3 little negroes, with 16 
negroes and 6 Indians ; 

Austin Gabriell, maid, and two little negroes, with 13 negroes and 
2 Indians ; 

Will. White, wife, daughter, 3 little negroes with 14 negroes and 1 
Indian ; 

Will Pauer, wife and son ; 

Teag Matemarah and wife, with 1 negro ; 

Alexr, Godding, wife, 2 children, and 4 little negroes, with 10 negroes ; 

Alex. Wilson, wife, child and 1 little negro, with 4 negroes and 4 
Indians ; : 

Henry Pearson, wife and 2 children ; 

Edwd. Wooton, with 2 little negroes, and 5 negroes and 2 Indians ; 

Thomas Wright, wife and maid, with 4 negroes ; 

Peter Clerke, wife and sister, with three negroes and 8 Indians ; 

(Will. Davis, wife and child, John Smith, John Westwood, and 
William Fowler, with 19 slaves belonging to Davis). 


The names in brackets are not in this List, but appear in another Lisi: 


Will. Creek, wife and 4 children ; 

Will. Heath, wife, 3 children, and 2 little negroes, with 4 negroes 
and 8 Indians ; 

John Morris, 2 little negroes, and 4 negroes ; 

Abrah. Baker ; 

John Chambers, wife and two children; with 6 negroes and 1 Indian. 

Edward Edy, wife, 2 children, 2 whites and 5 negroes ; 

Samuel Pincheon, wife, 2 children, and 1 negro ; 

Thomas Scattergood, wife, 2 children, and 1 negro ; 

George Mascall, a little negro, 3 negroes and 2 Indians ; 

Samuel When, wife, 1 negro and 1 Indian ; 

- Robert Gheste, with 1 Indian ; 

Stephen Fisher, wife, 1 child, 2 little (sic) 3 negroes and 1 Indian ; 

Leonard Pollard, with 1 negro ; 

Saml. Starling, wife, 2 negroes and 2 Indians; 

George Carter, Daniel Young, Isaac Richardson, Will. Ruddyford, 
Tho. Foster with 3 negroes, and James Watkins ; 

Total 81 Christians, 31 Indians, and 120 negroes ; 

Total in the 3 ships (and sloop), 1,281. 

It is evident that the wealthier of the settlers, following Banister’s 
example, purchased land in more thickly populated districts near the 
capital rather than take up land offered to them in the Surinam Quarters, 
where many settled along the seashore as is indicated in Slaney’s map. 


Of the abovementioned settlers, the following have been traced : 
Andrew Knight, who was member for Vere in 1677-79 was Custos 
of Clarendon and Vere. 
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_ He had an order from Lord Vaughan for 4,440 acres. In 1675 he 
patented 550 acres—bordering south-west on the sea; and 18 acres at 
Withywood. . 

In April, 1684 Dorolosa (sic) Knight patented 300 acres at the Bay 
Macary, bordering on her own land and on the sea. 


- The following is the inscription on his tombstone in Vere church :— 


‘D.0.M.L. In piam memoriam dnidni Andrer, Knight, Rotulorum 
Custodis et Supremi Judicis communium placitorum in Provinciis Claren- 
don et Vere in Jamaica, et turmae pedesiris centurionis, qui obiit ‘42 
Aetatis anno, 19° julii, 1688. 


EPITAPHIUM. 


Dives opum Andres : famae virtutis et artis 
ditior ; hocque magis dives honoris erat. 
Plura darent superi, ni fata invicta negarent 
sternendo humani [svc] futile molis onus. | 
Ni superi tamen huic et sors sibi fida deessent 
urna tenet corpus, mens habet alta polum, 
dicat, vovet, dedicat. 

JA. BARCLAY. 


Arms ...ona fess... between three bulls heads erased... (each 
with a ring in its nose...) a fret between two eagles close...” It is 
thus given in Lawrence-Archer’s ‘‘ Monumental Inscriptions of the West 
Indies.” The monument itself is now in great part covered up. 


It may be thus translated : 
To God, the best and greatest, praise. 


In affectionate memory of Sir Andrew Knight, Custos Rotulorum : 
and Chief Judge of the Court of Common Pleas in the Parishes of Clar- | 
endon and Vere in Jamaica, Captain of a troop of infantry, who died in 
the 42nd year of his age, 19th July, 1683. 


KPITAPH. 

Rich in this world’s goods was Andrew: richerin his renown for 
virtue and learaing: and therefore the richer in honours. The Gods 
above had given him more, had not the fates unconquerable gainsaid it 
by laying low the worthless burden of human toil. Yet unless the Gods 
above and his destiny, faithful to itself, prove wanting, a funeral now 
holds his body, his soul soaring on high is in heaven. 


James Barclay, gives vows and dedicates this. 
In 1683 he gave £20 to the Church and poor. 


Major Richard Scott, the man on whose behalf Banister wrote home 
just before he died, was probably identical with the member of the 
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Assembly for St. Elizabeth, of that name, from 1677 to 1688; though 
Roby believed the member to be,the son of Thomas Scott who settled 
the Y.S. (originally called Wyes or Whiesse) plantation in St. Elizabeth. 
His wife was daughter of John Oxenbridge, the sixth pastor of the First 
Church of Boston, from 1671 till his death in 1674, who left England at 
the restoration, having been ejected from his living, went first to Surinam, 
thence in 1667 to Barbados and in 1671 to Boston. He is recorded 
‘amongst the most elegant writers as well as most eloquent preachers of 
his time.” He was censor and licenser of the press in Boston; he be- 
queathed his library to the Public Library of Boston. He bequeathed his 
house to his executrix, his daughter, Bethshua Scott: it stood near the 
First Church. 


His name still lives in Scott’s Cove, near Banister Bay. 


In July, 1672 Marcus Brant, Co-commissioner with Cranfield and 
Dickenson, settled 1,000 acres adjoining Fonthill on the north-east. 


The Cliffords have already been referred to. 


Roby, in his ‘‘ History of the Parish of St. James,” says : 


“St, Dorothy, separated from Clarendon in 1675, I conjecture to 
have received its name in compliment to a Dorothy Wale who had 
probably a large estate there.” This can hardly be, for the parish of St. 
Dorothy was formed in 1675, and Dorothy Wale only came from Surinam 
in September of that year. She came with her daughter by a previous 
marriage Eliza Rendar. She married at Spanish Town on the 15th of 
June, 1676, as her third husband, Colonel Theodore Cary, the son of 
George Cary of Cocxington, Devon, England, whence sprang the Barons 
Hunsdon, Earls of Dover, Earls of Monmouth and Viscount Falkland. He 
had matrieulated at Oxford in 1642, ‘aged 18.” In 1665 he had “served 
with Edward Morgan against St. Eustatius. At the time of his marriage 
he was one of Nelson’s predecessors as Captain of Fort Charles and 
commander at Port Royal. He was member of the Assembly for St. 
Dorothy from 1677 to 1679, when he was called up to the Council. In 
1677 he took up 40 acres of land in Clarendon. He lies buried in what 
is now the Cathedral at Spanish Town :— 


On a black marble slab are : Arms (argent) on a bend (sable) three 
roses (of the field) a mullet for difference in sinister chief. 


‘¢ Here lyeth the Body of Colonell THEODORE CARY, one of the 
sonnes of Cockington House in Devonshire, Brother to SR HENRY 
CARY, Captaine of his Maties. Fort at PORT-ROYAL, one of his Maties. 
Council], and one of the Judges of the Grand Court in JAMAICA. He 
died June 26th, 1683, in ye yeare of his age 63.” 


Ely and Westhorpe, who as we have seen were leading planters in 
Surinam, had plantations side by side on Banister’s Bay, as appears in 
the map of 1684. 
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Thomas Chambers, John Chambers, Richard Chambers and Richard 
Dunn took up land “ above the Surinam Quarters,” and Thomas Gamboll 
patented three hundred acres near Green Island. ‘These were probably 
in additional to the original grants at Surinam Quarters, which are not 
recorded. 


In July, 1673, Captain Rendar patented 1,500 acres in Clarendon 
at a place commonly called Porus.” 


By his will dated the 3rd of June, 1676, he, being a widower, left to 
his daughter Elizabeth all his estate, real and personal. He appointed 
his “ indulgent mother Mrs. Dorothy Wale the sole executrix in trust for 
my poore child.” If his daughter did not attain years of discretion, or 
_ marry everything was to go to his mother. 


In January, 1675-6, Vaughan wrote home ‘those who removed 
from Surinam have a considerable addition to us, most of them well 
settled and exceedingly pleased with the island.” 


In June, 1676, Cranfield asked that help might be given to Pringall 
and Mackintosh, above alluded to, to remove from Surinam, reported that 
Rowland Simpson, who was the cause of several Englishmen not being 
able to leave Surinam and who had enriched himself at the expense of 
his Majesty, owed Andrew Clifford £240 ‘ for the want of which he and 
his family are now miserable in Jamaica.” 


In Surinam the following were “ordered by sentence to pay,” or 
“to recewe of” the persons named with the several amounts specified, 
viz.: Madame Wale, Arthur Norris, Arthur Gally, Peeter Manten, 
William Davison, Henry Ferris, John Spenser, Matthew Hyde, Edward 
Ware, John Smith, George Gording, William Slade, Robert Hudson, John 
Horne, George Findel, William Johnson has no debts, Ralph Larcum has 
no debts, Elias Ely, William Yarwood, William Vahan, Richard Scot, 
Samuel Tare, William Waley, John Persen, Samuel Pincheon, whose 
payments and receipts occupy almost a page, Roger Phillipps, Robert 
Browne, Walter Greene, Rfehard Done, Henry Long, John Jones, Andrew 
Clifford, John Vigars, James Davison, John Horton, Francis Wattson, 
William Smith, Jos. Rayly, William Heath, Augustin Gavel, Robert 
Smith, Jos. Starling, Thomas Gambol, Oliver Ampson, John Chambers, 
Charles Graves, Geny Dory, Jeremy Westropp, Edward Sauls, William 
Johnson, David Hutton, Mary Orpeth, George Maskel, Alex. Sims, John 
Hoger, John Stalworthy, Teyge Mekmemare, John lLewens, John 
Willoby, Alex. Wilson, William Wyate, Henry Danfort, William Dobeson, 
Steeven Vissier, John Johnson Sonius, William Carpentier, Abraham 
Walker, Alex. Lark, John Cremar, Abraham Backer, John Haynes, 
Benjamin Peine (?), and Andrew Knights.” 


In March, 1676-7, Sir Johanthan Atkins, Governor of Barbados, 
wrote home that the French fleet which had destroyed the Dutch fleet at 
Tobago migbt have Surinam “ for the asking.” 
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In November, 1677, Rowland Simpson was still petitioning for 
redress from the French. 


In January, 1678-9, the Earl of Carlisle, the Governor, wrote home 
from Jamaica that ‘‘ a vessel from Surinam, lately driven here by stress 
of weather, brought us news of the Indians having cut off most of the 
English and Dutch remaining there, burnt all their eanes and destroyed 
their sugars with their houses, coppers, stills and provisions. The residue 
of the English would have embarked for this island but the new Governor 
Herr Heinsius, would not permit one to stir, being with the Dutch forced 
into the castle for defence, The tediousness of the voyage is my reason 
_ for not sending a King’s frigate to bring off the rest of the English that 
desire to be transported hither ; but for this I want his Majesty’s order 
(one frigate being gone to the Havanna for English prisoners) ; not being 
acquainted how affairs stand at Home, I cannot foresee what employment 
I may have for the Jersey in her present station.” 


In May, 1679, the Lords of Trade and Plantations decided in reply to 
Carlisle’s enquiry that ‘‘ no ship can be sent to Surinam without liability 
to confiscation, the English therein having had ample time and oppor- 
tunity to remove themselves; yet that the Governor has no reason to 
detain them if they choose to depart by a trading vessel, and advised the 
King “In the matter of Lord Carlisle’s request to send a vessel to 
bring off the residue of the English from Surinam, although by 
the 5th Article of the last treaty with Holland, your Majesty is entitled 
to depute persons to see the condition of your subjects at Surinam and 
send one, two or three ships at a time for the embarkation of them and 
their goods, yet, conceiving the permission of the Dutch to be temporary 
only, and all British subjects having had a fair warning, we do not think 
any of your Majesty’s Governors may with success, or without exposing 
their vessels to confiscation, send thither at this time to transport the 
English from Surinam, at least not until the States General shall, in 
like manner as formerly, grant letters to the Governor of the Colony to 
suffer the said English to depart, and permit the coming of ships for 
their transportation ; on the other hand, we see no reason, unless for 
present defence against the Indians, why the Dutch Governor should 
forbid the English to transport themselves else whither, such contingency 
being expressly provided for by the 5th Article of the surrender between 
Colone! Byam Governor of Surinam, and Abraham Crynsens, who took 
the same.” In June Atkins wrote home from Barbados that he had 
lately received a message from the Governor of Surinam that they are 
in great misery through the Indians, who had most barbarously killed 
many of their men, women, and children, and destroyed their plantations 
and works, so that the people were forced to quit them and are ready 
to starve ; and if some speedy course were not taken for their relief they 
must abandon the place. He was asked if he would lend men to help 
defend them, they should be well paid, and if in ten months they were 
not relieved they would deliver the place and people to his Majesty ; and 
if this were refused they should be forced to make the same offer to the 
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King of France. But Atkins was ordered not to make any compact with 
the Dutch for the surrender of Surinam upon any account whatever. In 
December Sir William Stapleton wrote from Nevis ‘“ I have sent the 
Deptford, ketch, to Surinam, to transport English subjects, or as many 
of them as she can carry to Antigua, for they are in danger of being cut 
off by the Indians as some have been already. I thought this more tending 
to the King’s servicethan her waiting here.” 


Thomas Duncombe wrote to Stapleton on January 23rd, 1680: “‘ The 
arrival of the Deptford ketch brought us the good news of your care for 
us, and for the King’s subjects in Surinam. Captain Aire, of the Dept- 
ford, and myself used all our diligence with the Dutch Governor and 
Council here to induce him to let the English go on paying their just debts, 
but they answered that, by a clause in the 5th Article of the last Treaty 
between the two nations, letters must first ve received both from the 
States and from the King of England. Now that you have begun the 
good work I hope that you will procure a pass for us from the King. On 
second thoughts the Dutch Governor has permitted my wife to go with 
Captain Aire, and also fifty slaves, we being quite ruined in our plantation 
and destitute of provisions for our slaves.” 


On the back of the foregoing is a further letter from Francis 
Bruninge to Sir William Stapleton saying that he had tried his utmost 
to leave Surinam in the ketch but could not prevail. 


Governor Sir William Stapleton wrote from Nevis on the 
7th of February, 1680, to the Lords of Trade and Plantations 
saying that the Deptford ketch had returned from Surinam with 102 
persons, blacks and whites, who were now in Antigua. The Dutch 
~Governor would not permit any more to come without orders from the 
States. He supposed the Dutch Governor’s arguments to be a “mere 
put-off,” for he conceived that the instructions of the States mentioned 
in the 5th Article of the last Treaty were already sent by Mr. Cranfield 
when he went to Surinam as Commissioner to transport the English to 
Jamaica. This new Governor might be ignorant of it, or merely con- 
cealed it as an excuse for detaining the King’s subjects. 


The Lords of Trade and Plantations held that special sanction was 
needed from the States General for their removal, and recommended to 
the King that it be sought. ~ 


In May, 1680, Stapleton wrote home that the Dutch had no sugar 
Colony in those parts “ since the Indians have confined them to their 
Surinam fort. 


Written in or before 1739, not so long after the occurrence, the 
following account given by Leslie in his ‘“‘ New History of Jamaica,” is 
of interest : 

“Twas about this critical time, that the Court of England though 
fit to quit all Pretensions to Surinam, and give it up to the Dutch, 
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The English colony was, in Consequence of this Cession, transplanted to 
Jamaica, whither they came to the Number of 1,200, poor, sickly, and 
distressed. The Gentlemen who were Commissioned to remove them, 
acted a very Honest Part ; and when they came hither, they were well 
received and had a large Tract of Land in the Precinct of St. Elizabeth’s 
laid out for their use. In that Part of the Island they settled, and becom- 
ing industrious, soon became considerable. Their Posterity enjoy some 
of the finest Estates in Jamaica, and some of them are now in the most 
considerable offices of Trust and Profit. This Addition of Hands did the 
Island a considerable Service ; and the kind Entertainment they met with 
made them forget their former Hardships. Indeed, the Removal of the 
Colony of Surinam, was the only good thing that befel Jamaica in the 
Lord Vaughan’s Time.” 


In Jamaica the Surinam Quarters in 1699 became a true refuge for 
the destitute when the ill-fated Scots’ Darien settlers were allowed to take 
up land there, and evidences remain to-day of this later settlement in the 
properties of Culloden and Ackendown. 


There is strangely enough an entire absence of reference to the 
Surinam matter in the Journals of the House of Assembly from 1663 
to 1709; and Surinam is strangely not included by Mr. W. F. Lord in his 
“ Lost Possessions of England.” 


Long, in his ‘‘ Synopsis of Vegetable and other Productions of this 
Island, proper for Exportation, or Home Use and Consumption. Of 
Exotics, cultivable for one or other of these Purposes ; and of its noxious 
and useful Animals, &c.,” given in his history, includes 191. Surinam 
Poison.—Cytisus minor villosus,” and states that the plant was intro- 
duced from the South American continent, and was cultivated here for 
the sake of its poisonous qualities on fish. It was possible that this plant 
was introduced by the Surinam Settlers. To them and to their knowledge 
of sugar-growing the reputation in that respect, of the parish of West- 
moreland, which, when it was formed in 1708, took in the western part of 
St. Elizabeth and with it the Surinam Quarters, must in no small degree 
be attributed.* 


Though Banister’s Cove and Banister’s Bay have long since dis- 
appeared from the maps of Jamaica, the evidence of the arrival of the 
Surinam migrants still exists in the names of Surinam Quarters and 
Scott’s Cove in St. Elizabeth, and Banisters in St. Catherine. 


* This is Tephrosia toxicaria, the Yaraconami of our Arawaks; it is called Surinam 
Poison by Lunan.—J.R, 
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SURINAM AS A DUTCH POSSESSION. 


1667—FEB. 27th—1917. 


———— 


By FRED. OupscHANS DENTZz, 


~. 


The 17th century was without doubt the golden age of the Nether- 
lands, a period in which heroes established the great colonial possessions 
which now give the Netherlands the third place among the Great Colonial 
Powers. 


We cannot be otherwise than grateful when we look back across the 
centuries on the stout resolute men, which that small community produced ; 
they have made the Netherlands great, although the leaves, on which 
their heroic deeds were written are now yellowed with age. There is 
scarcely any corner of the world, where traces of them cannot be found ; 
they sailed round the world and planted settlements in far away lands, 
though in the course of time many of them were lost and fell into the 
hands of more powerful competitors in the racial struggles, mostly on 
account of neglect and the lukewarm spirit of their successors. . 


Dutch pluck, Dutch enterprise, Dutch reminiscences cling round 
many places on the globe, (*) 


They cling to our present colonies, so much more extensive than 
that small and often misjudged Motberland, wedged in between so many 
powerful neighbours. One of these colonies is Surinam ; a costly, tropical 
possession five times as large as the Motherland and greater than Java. It 
is situated on the N.W. coast of South America, that great continent of 
the future of which it forms, it is true only a very small part, but still a 
part that promises much. On February 27th, 1917, this Colony—with 
the exception of three short English periods—had been in Dutch hands for 
two and a half centuries. On this occasion the name of Suriname and 
naturally the name of her Conqueror Abraham Crijnssen has been on the 
lips of many in the Motherland and the Colonies. He was a sturdy son 
of the Province of Zealand, a second de Ruyter, though unlike him, little 
known and even less appreciated. 


The history of Suriname, before the settlement was wrested from the 
English is well known, but may be here shortly recalled. 


The coast of Guiana, solemnly annexed by the Spaniards in 1593 for 
Philip Il., was, however, speedily abandoned by them. The colonisation 
of Guiana was attempted by Spaniards, who failed, by the French who 
shared the same fate aud by Zeelanders and English who succeeded. At 
the end of the 16th and beginning of the 17th century, Guiana formed the 
great point of attraction for fortune-seekers of all races, they came thither 
to seek for the reported newly-discovered Manoa del Dorado, the golden 
town situated on the shores of the unknown Parima Lake, where 
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innumerable magnificent treasures of the Peruvian Incas were hidden. 
The Hollanders were the first people to settle on the Surinam River. 
In 1613 (2) they had already a small Amsterdam factory in Paramaribo, 
and kept up regular trade communications. After them came English, 
French and Jews. 


In 1650, Lord Willoughby of Parhsm, Governor-General of the 
English West Indian islands, who had his headquarteis on the Island 
of Barbados'fitted out an expedition with the idea of annexing the coast of 
Guiana. The settlement “ Willoughby Land” became a properly regu- 
lated agricultural colony with many sugar plantations and he lived there 
himself for some time. Charles II. of England granted to him 
and to Lawrence Hide and their legal heirs and descendants in 1662 
(June 2nd) by Royal Charter, full rights of possession, over the lands and 
coasts of Surinam. , 


Portuguese Jews originally from Brazil came via Cayeane in 1666 and 
strengthened the Colony; they were sturdy and strong and thoroughly 
understood tropical agriculture, as a result they became great owners of 
plantations and capitalists and from this time onwards formed the leaders 
of the Surinam population. 


In 1664 the New Netherlands (now New York) were taken by Rear- 
Admiral Sir Robert Holmes in the name of the Duke of York, brother of 
the English King. In that same year de Ruyter took British Forts on 
the coast of Guinea (Africa), but his attack on Barbados in 1665 failed. 
Tobago was the property of the heirs of the Brothers Lampsins. 


By treaty of 17th November 1664 the King of England granted 
Tobago to the Duke of Courland (Jacob von Ketteler) in exchange for his 
settlement on the coast of Guinea. In the beginning of 1666 the Governor 
of Jamaica brought about the conquest of Tobago. Now came the revenge 
for the conquest of the New Netherlands and Tohago. In 1666 the Grand 
Pensionary Pieter de Huybert wrote to Jan de Witt, unfolding a plan fora 
raid on the West Indies. 

The other Naval Authorities refused to take part in this but the 
Admiralty of Zeeland commenced preparation in secret and carried 
them through. Their man is Crijnssen (or Quirijnssen), probably the son 
of a Zeeland Captain of this name. He was Captain in the Zeeland 
Admiralty, on the yacht ‘‘ Prins te Paert.” He distinguished himself in 
1666 and became Lieutenant Admiral of Zeeland. The object, as was 
stated, was to do as much damage as possible to the English and to fur- 
ther the interests of the Zeeland plantation owners. 


An example of the popularity of Surinam in those days can be seen 
in the following lines, in which the father of a young girl, promises his 
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consent to her marriage with her lover, on condition that he first makes 
a voyage to Surinam. 

“You worthy triend desire to have my daughter as your love 

“JT will surely give her to you, to your great comfort 

‘¢ But prove me first, that as a man you possess good courage 

« And first make a voyage to Suriname, 

‘As every proper young Zeelander uses to 

‘‘ Who has been enraptured by the beauty of a Zeeland maid.” 


On Dec. 30th, 1666 Crijnssen sailed from Vere in Zeeland, as Com- 
mander of 7 vessels ‘‘ The Zeelandia” (84 guns and 150 men) as Flagship, 
the ‘‘ West-Cappel” and the ‘ Zee-Ridder,” the same size and commanded 
respectively by Simon Loncke and Pieter de Mauregnault, the yacht» 
‘Prins te Paert,” Capt. Salmon le Sage, the hooker ‘‘ Wester-Souburgh,” 
Capt. Rochus (Roys) Bastaert, the hired fly-boat ‘* Aerdenburgh ” as pro- 
vision ship and one as advice boat. The crews probably numbered about 
700, including 200 land militiamen under Captains Philip Julius Lichten- 
bergh and Maurice de Rame (Raem). 


In Jan,, 1667 “de Visschersherder” was sent as a re-inforcement. On 
Feb. 26th Crijnssen sailed up the Suriname river, hoisted the National 
Flag, and demanded from the Governor William Byam, in the name of the 
States of Zeeland, the immediate surrender of the (wooden) Fort 
Willoughby. His refusal only lasted 24 hours. On Sunday, Feb. 27th, 
1667, Byam surrendered and was granted an honourable retreat. The 
Fort was renamed “ Zeelandia” and Maurice de Rame was appointed Com- 
mander in Surinam. The expedition only cost one life. 


“A great and blessed conquest, blessed because the special blessing 
‘of God is to be seen in so many ways. In the first place it was in the 
‘“‘rainy time there, a time in which it is wont to rain so heavily that on 
“account of the great abundance of water the land is almost useless, yet, 
‘on the contrary at the time our men were there it was such fine and 
“dry weather that some of the English noticing it, blasphemously said 
‘that God was uno longer English but had become entirely a Zeelander.” 


So wrote Abrahamus a Westhuysen, Chaplain on board. “ De Viss- 
chersherder” to his brother on May 19th, in a pamphlet printed by 
Johannes Ramazeyn, Printer living on the Stadts Cingel over the Nieuwe 
Haven, in 1667 under the title of ‘ A true account of the splendid 
Conquest of Pimeriba” etc., the only Dutch account of Crynnsen’s 
voyage which exists. The official report, reached the hands of the 
Grand Pensionary in Breda, but was afterwards lost. The Colony was 
officially surrendered by Treaty signed on board the ship ‘‘ Zealand ” 
the 6th of March, stilo Novo, 1667. That the conquest of Surinam was 
a measure of reprisal, is proved by Art. 31 and 43 of the Instruction of 
Abraham Crynssen, established by the Court of Zeeland at Middleburg 
Dec. 23th, 1666, also by the Secret Nota of the Most High and Mighty 
States of Zeeland Dec. 4th 1666 and in various other letters. ( ) _ 
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Willoughby’s plantations were confiscated together with those of his 
fellow-countrymen living in_the Motherland. The contributions levied 
amounted to 100,000 lbs. of sugar. 


After this Crynssen departed to Tobago and occupied it. On May 
20th a naval battle took place by the island of Nevis between the 
English and the United Zeelanders and French, the result of which was 
indecisive. On Aug. 24th Crynssen arrived in his native country. The 
States of Zeeland showed their appreciation. In the meeting of 22nd 
September, Abraham Crynssen and his men were duly praised and both 
he and Lichtenbergh were each honoured with a golden medal and chain ; 
while all the other Captains were presented with a similar gold medal. 
The English recaptured Surinam Oct. 8th, 1667, but a second expedition 
of the Zeeland Admiral restored it to Zeeland in May, 1668. By the 
Peace of Breda, July, 1667, Suriname was ceded to the Netherlands as 
having been reconquered before May 10th old style or 20th May new 
style. At the same time New Amsterdam and New Netherland were 
restored to England and by the Treaty of Westminster February, 1674, 
the rights of the Republic of the Netherlands tothe Colony Surinam were 
recognised and established. Where and when Crynssen died is not 
known, we know his grave as little as his statue. 


The Treasury of Zeeland accounts show his salary as Governor was 
paid up to Nov. 18th, 1668, at this date it reverts to (4) Lichtenbergh. In 
a French letter from Nicolas Combe over accounts of materials for the 
States of Zeeland written Febr. 4th, 1670 is mentioned “feu M. Crynssen 
de bonne memoire.” 


Abraham Crynssen must, however, have died between 20th June, 1669 
and 26th July, 1669. In the Minutes of the Council of Zeeland, of June 
20th, 1669 Commander Crynssen was mentioned, and in those of 26th 
July, 1669, of the late Captain Commander Abraham Crynssen. 


His signature was Orynssen although in Art. 5 of the Treaty of 
Westminster 1674 he is spoken of as Abraham Quirijnssen. On the 
tombstone of his father the name also appears as Quirijnssen (°). 


The expedition to Chatham, which was intended to exercise pressure 
in bringing the Treaty of Breda to a conclusion overshadowed Crynssen’s 
expedition, which, however, had a lasting result. 


The Rev. George Edmundson has also written about the Conquest 
of Surinam in an article in the Publications of the Utrecht Historical 
Society (§) ‘Account of the Taking of Paramaribo in 1665” (7) by 
General William Byam in which he printed the MSS. of Major John 
Scott of 1667 : 


‘“ Lieutt. Genll. Byam’s Journall of Guiana (1665-1667) ; an exact 
narrative of the state of Guiana, as it stood anno 1665 particularly of the 
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English Colony in Surynem, beginning of the warr and of its actions 
dureing the warr, the takeing by a fleet from Zealand (8). 


The continuation of this is printed in the publications of the same 
Society (9) in 1918 an Article “ Surinam before the Conquest by 
Abraham Crijnssen ” in which I included “ the description of Guiana ” 
by the same Major Scott, which MSS. was copied by the late Hon. N. 
Darnell Davis of British Guiana and quoted on the occasion of the 
Venezuela Brit. Boundary Case (1) and which was never printed in 
Holland before. In this article I gave some particulars about Scott to 
readers in Holland, which can also be found in the Rev. Edmundson’s 
article ‘* The Dutch in Western Guiana ” (14) 


In the explanatory notes ('2) of my article, a statement was printed, 
which I found in the States Archives in the Hague ('8), which proves 
the expedition of Abraham Orijnssen cost 21,203. 18. 9 pounds Flemish. 


The conquest of Surinam in 1668 had cost according to a MSS. 
found in Zealand by Baron Mulert f 154,333-6-L0 florins. 


Before my return to Surinam I was fortunate in obtaining copies of 
several documents (14) dealing with the conquest of Surinam, which are 
in England, these will be interesting for readers in British Guiana, so far 
as they are not already known. They will appear in the publications of 
the Historical Society of Utrecht for 1919 (15) and are annexed as 
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(1) ‘‘In het voetspoor der Vaderen” bij Fred. Oudschans Dentz ‘*‘ Vragen Van den Dag, 
Vol. 27, 1912. No. 6. 

(2) Publication of the Historical Society of Utrecht, Vol. 35, 1914, 

Een Amsterdamsche factory et Paramaribo in 1613 by Mr. Dr. S. van Brakel, 

(3) Gecurring in Register of Instructions, Resolutions, and Ac‘s concerning the Expedition to 
the province and Colony Serename, situated on the mainland of Guiana, as also to other 
colonies, islands and parts of America. A book of about 900 pages.in the Imperial 
Archives of Zeeland, found by Baron F. K. Mulert; this MSS. has not been published, 

(4) His-orical notes over Suriname and Paramaribo, 1911 by Fred. Oudschans Dentz, page 6. 

(5) Archiv ’s Zeeland Society, 1913. Page 96. 

(6) Vol. XIX, 1898, page 231. 

(7) Should be 1667. : 

(8) Sloane MSS. 3662 British Museum. 

(9) Vol. XX XIX, 1918, p. 174-213. 

(10) Timehri, Vol, X1, new series June, 1897. Part 1. page 11. 

(11) Eng. Hist. Review, 1901, Vol. XVI, page 640-675, 

(12) Note 67. 

(13) Miscellaneous W.I. documents, No. 168. 

(14) Royal Commission on Historial MSS. 

(15) Vol. XL (1919). 
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E. 

1662, August 15, Surinam, 

John Treffry to Charles Pym. We have been long in expectation of 
my Lord [Willoughby] who by his last told me that he would soon be 
ready to sail, having fully agreed with His Majesty concerning Barbados 
and this place. I hope that we shall see this Colony wonderfully prosper 
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by reason of the decline of Barbados whence we daily expect sixty 
passengers and planters by the Guiana. All things are excessively dear, 
and sugar so bad that it will hardly be received. Money is as fluent there 
as in England, and taverns take nothing else—no goods, which must 
occasion a decay of their old trade. The Spaniards, we understand, have 
bought 500 negroes from the Island for ready money at high rates. Our 
Colony is daily improving. Seven ships have already gone hence laden 
with sugar, specklewood, and other commodities. Major Noel has a 
windmill up, and ours will be the next to be made. Every one is striving 
for the good of the public. Our sugar is far better, and of greater price 
than tbat of Barbados. Our noble Governor may justly bear the honour, 
having won every one not only to himself, but also to industry. Some 
debauched persons have lately tried to make the world believe that he 
intended to poison Lieut.-Col. Robert Sanford. It was a plot of Sanford’s, 


Particulars given. 


Reports of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts. 
10th report appendix, part VI, 1887, Pym MSS. pp. 96. 


II. 
Sir R. H[ARLEY] to Colonel BYAM, Governor of Surinam. 


1666, October 30. 

Brampton stating his desire to dispose of all his interests in Surinam. 
Copy. | 
- The Manuscripts of His Grace the Diike of Portland preserved at 
Welbeck Abbey, Vol. ITT. 


Historical Manuscripts Commission, 14th report, appendix, part II, 
1894. 
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III. 
1667, December 15, Barbados. 


Lord Willoughby to Sir Charles Pym. 
I am going to Leeward to settle things there and I may chance try 


my skill in India Hunting. Their late barbarities have been such that 


they deserve no law. 
Heraldic seal. 
10th report, appendix, part VI, 1887, Pym MSS. 
1¥; 
1667, December 31. 


The Dutch Ambassador talks not so calmly about the taking of 
Surinam. re 

The Manuscripts of S. H. Le Fleming, Esq. of Rydal Hall. Historical 
Manuscript Commission, 12th Report, appendix, part VII, 1890, No. 935, 


pp. 54, 
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V. 
1668, June 9. 


The King has protested on the Dutch Ambassadors his displeasure 
that Surinam has been surrendered by Lord Willoughby. 


| Ib. No. 985, pp. 56. 


VI. 


1668. November 6. Antigua—WiLLIam Byam To [Sir RoBertr 
Harwtey. The last I received from you was of the 30th of October [16] 
66 from Brampton Castle, advising the sale of what you had in Surinam, 
which arrived not to my hands till December last. The sad miseries 
which war and pestilence brought on that colony I formerly advised, but 
lest my letters have been misguided I shall present you with a short 
account of that unfortunate colony which you well know. 


In June [16]66 I received orders to erect a fort at Pramorabo, and 
to attack the French at Wynwad at Cheyan, and Syonamaru, which was 
done with great succes, taking the fort of Synnamaru by storm, and 
brought the governor and near fifty prisoners to Surinam ; and for fear 
that the Dutch and Arwaks Leward should in the mean attempt us in 
_ the absence of our force, I sent a fleet of periagos to fa]l on their quarters, 
which was so fully prosecuted that they brought up about seventy slaves. 
At the return of our forces, which was in August following, we were 
visited with such a contagious pestilence that in a short time we lost a 
great part of the chiefest men of the land. This retarded our fort, and 
spread over all the country. In February following arrived a Dutch 
fleet from Zealand, by the advice of Scott, to take the colony, which 
found us ina most weak condition, near half our men dead, and half that 
were living, miserably weak, ill armed, and our fort not half built, but 
one bastion perfected. Viewing our exposed condition they came with 
four frigates to an anchor very near the fort, where they battered with 
all the nimble fury they could for three hours, and our walls being but 
half built, commanded from their frigates the inside of the fort. I had 
but five barrels of powder which was spent to fifty weight and that very 
bad. They then landed about seven hundred men with scaling ladders, 
grenades &c., and finding our works not tenable nor amunition to defend 
them, if they had been finished, I called a council of war of all officers 
and gentlemen that were with me and surrendered with their advice upon 
most honourable terms. I had about ninety men, such as they were, with 
me, most of which immediately clave to the Dutch. From hence I went 
up to Toorarica where rallying all that ever I could with Jews and all, 
old and young, sick and well, I could reach but to a hundred and sixty- 
eight, and then with the advice of the Council and desire of the country 
we articled with the Dutch, and the sooner because we expected every 
minute a French fleet. In our capitulations we stood very much for the 
same terms for all absent persons interested in the colony as for our- 
selves, which by no means they would grant, having positive orders from 
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their States to confiscate all absent persons estates, which the defection 
of our people, our weakness, sickness and other necessities, enforced us 
to condescend unto. You had at this time a very thriving stock of cattle 
at St. Johns where I placed William Gwilt anda negro woman of yours 
to look to them, having as you advised me at Barbados sold your 
small plantation in Para to Captain Whitaker for 4500 lb. sugar. 
After the taking of the country the Dutch brought your catile 
from St. Johns to Parham and the negro woman—who had brought 
forth a mulatto—where some they killed and disposed of others. 
They had now at beginning of October [16]67 completed the fort, 
having had near a hundred and sometimes a hundred and fifty negroes 
constantly at work, about which time fir John Harman after the 
taking of Cheyan arrived with his fleet, and Lieutenant General Henry 
Willoughby with two regiments. The foot having surrounded the fort, 
Sir John Harman on the 7th of October came up in the BONADVENTURE 
with several frigates attending him, and having his round tops well 
manned with small shots, dropped anchor near the fort, and immediately 
beat them off their guns. He began about seven in the morning, and 
about one they put out a flag of truce, upon which the seamen and soldiers 
ran to the battered walls,and got up and took the Dutch governor as 
he was drawing articles. The fort being taken it was declared by a council 
of war of the land officers that whatever was confiscated by the Dutch 
and whatever was theirs else of right, did now properly belong to them, 
they having gained it by the sword, without any articles made with the 
enemy, nor had they any other reward for their service, being not in pay. 
Upon which they commanded down all negroes that were in the Dutch 
possession and such as were not paid for to the Dutch amongst the rest, 
all those at Parham, where the negro woman and mulatto was; the which 
the soldiers gave the Lieutenant General for his share, and then carried 
oft and divided the restat Barbados. About the lst of November following 
the fleet set sail from Surinam, and about the beginning of December 
after, Lieusenant General H, Willoughby returned in the BONADVENTURE 
sent thither to bring off His Majesty’s subjects, the colony being to revert 
to the Dutch, with whom I came off, with my family, but most of my 
negroes and goods I put aboard the WILLoUGHBY frigate, which Captain 
Clarke and I hired to sail for Antigua. Somefew days after our arrival 
at Barbados came the Lieutenant General’s negroes in another ship, 
which he had freighted for them, and also the negro woman and the 
mulatto, which Mr. James Walwyn, your attorney hearing of, made 
application to His Excellency for her, which Mr. Walwyn told me he 
promised he should have, but whether he afterwards received her, I know 
not. 


Sir, there is one thing I must acquaint you, that one Sandford, who 
went off for Nevis with the Dutch fleet, one of our colony, and brother to 
Robert Sandford, being an inveterate and malicious enemy of mine, and 
not dreaming the colony would ever be reduced to His Majesty’s obedi- 
ence, gave out and averred that I had betrayed the country to the Dutch, 
and had carried myself with the greatest base treachery and cowardice as 
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ever villain did, upon which after the retaking of the country I was 
called before a court martial and there tried, where I was acquitted with 
exceeding great honour, they presenting me unasked with an attestation 
of my honourable carriage in that service ; and Sandford afterward denied 
the report, aud in the presence of Sir John Harman and the Lieutenant 
General, gave me his recantation under his hand. 


Sir, whilst I was in Barbados, I would have perfected accounts with 
Mr. Wallwyn your attorney, but all my papers being gone before in the 
WiLLoucHBy I could not, I have now sent him my account between us, 
in which I have charged you debtor for 5000 lb. sugar, which I gave Mr. 
Treffrye, or else he would have confiscated that which was in Mr. Westrope’s 
hand, Captain Marten’s executor, and also that 4500 lb. in Captain 
Whitaker’s hands ; what remains still in Westrope’s hands I have secured, 
being about 13,000 lb, and I am lately advised I shall receive it. I have 
desired Mr, Walwyn to remit you a copy of the account for the clearing, 
of which I have by very great providence all the papers preserved. 


Sir, 1am now beginning to hew a new fortune out of the woods in 
Antigua, where hardship must be my fare for a time till Icaa make goods 
and raise a stock, and till then I hope you will forbear the balance of the 
account I owe you. 


If I may serve you or any friends of yours that comes into these 
parts let me beg the employ, and I shall do it most faithfully, being still 
very sensible of the great obliging favours undeservedly received from you. 


An account of some of the chiefest that died in Surinam in the late 
mortality. . 


Colonel Christopher Legard. Colonel Ely : Elye. 
Captain George Marten. Captain Augustine Story. 
Serjeant-Major Thomas Noell. Mr. Thomas Quinton. 
Captain Francis Starky. Mr. Thomas Davys. 
Lieutenant Henry Long. Ensign John Durham. 
Mr. Seymour Straunge. Mr. Henry Adys. 
Captain Robert Colvile. Mr. Richard Woodstocke. 
Mr. Paul Young. Mr. Robert Chapman. 
Mr. Thomas Gray. Mr, William Coxe. 

Mr. John Deerihum. Mr. Richard Knightly. 
Captain John Parker. Mr. Thomas Wale. 
Captain Bartholomew Washington. Capt. Bevell Rawdon. 
Mr. Stephen Woodroffe. Captain Robert Collinson. 
Mr. Asgod Kingsmill. Mr. Francis Sandford 
Mr. John Blygh. Several Jews. 


Captain Thomas Sanderson. 


With many others—at least five hundred, by which you may judge 
what a miserable time of sickness we have had. 
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~The Manuscripts of His Grace THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, pre- 
served at WELBECK ABBEY. Vol. III. Historical Manuscripts 
Commission. Fourteenth Report, appendix, part II, 1894. 


Wal, 
1668, November 8. Antigua, 


William Byam to Sir Charles Pym at Hatton House, London. 


I have deserted our unfortunate Colony of Surinam, war and pestil- 
ence having almost consumed it. Asitistorevert to the Dutch, I have 
with great loss removed to Antigua, where I am hewing new fortune out 
of the wild woods. Resettling is hard, the island being ruined by the 
French and the Indians. The titles of our lands are established to the 
satisfaction of all and the inhabitants are more now than ever before. 


Heraldic seal. 


Reports of the Royal Commission’ on Historical Manuscripts. 10th 
Report, appendix VI, 1887, pp. 96. 


VIII. 
1670, November 1. 


A Commission is issuing to Major Bannister and others to carry out 
the agreement with the United Provinces about Surinam. 


The Manuscripts of 8. H. Le Flemming, Esq. of Rydal Hall. 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, 12th Report, appendix VII, 1890, 
No. 1662, pp. 72. ‘ 
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IX, 
1671, June 13. 


Major Bannister, who was sent to Surinam to bring away the 
English according with the treaty with the Dutch, has arrived at Jamaica 
with many of them, in good health, 


Ib.“No. 1223, pp. 79. 


_THE CELEBRATION OF THE ANNIVERSARY BY 
; THE DUTCH ON FEBRUARY 28th, 1917, 


By FRED OupscHans DENTZ. 

February 27th, was memorable in the annals of Surinam as being its 
250th anniversary as a Dutch Colony. It was wrested from England by 
the Netherlands and with the exception of three short intervals (8 Oct., 
1667-Ist May, 1668, 1799-1802 and 1804-1816) it has remained in 
Dutch possession for two and a half centuries. 


The day was celebrated on February 28th (!) as Abraham Crynssen 
day, a national festival; the schools were closed and the Government 
offices, as far as possible, at midday. A special number of the Govern- 
ment ‘‘ Gazette ” was published containing a proclamation from Governor 
Staal to the inhabitants : 


‘¢ Proclamation on the occasion of the two and a half centuries of 
Union between the Netherlands and Surinam. 
‘ Bellow inhabitants of Surinam. 


* To-day, February 28th, we commemorate the day on which, two and 
a half centuries ago, Commodore Abraham Crynssen landed in Surinam and 
planted the Royal flag of the House of Orange, on the spot which since 
that date has borne the name of ‘ Fort Zeelandia.’ 


Surinam has been united with the Netherlands for two hundred and 
fifty years and although history mentions one or two periods during 
which the tie was temporarily broken, we know that no disagreement 
was the cause of these ruptures. 


‘A bond of two and a half centuries creates a union. During these 
long years there has been a welding together of the Netherlands and 
Surinam. 


‘The very serious circumstances through which the whole world is 
passing prevent us from celebrating the day with great festivities. But 
the flags are flying and our hearts rejoice. Let us greet Her under 
whose bleased rule we are enabled to celebrate the day in peace. On 
the invitation of the Colonial Parliament, I have to-day despatched a 
telegram to our honoured and beloved Queen in which | have presented 
to her the homage and congratulations of the inhabitants, at the same 
time assuring her of the feelings of sincere love, fidelity and dependence 
which continue to animate her subjects in this colony. 


(1) There is an error in this date. The “Willoughby fort” surrendered on Sunday, 
February 27th, and the Dutch called it henceforth fort ‘‘ Zeelandia.” General Byam handed 
the Colony of Surinam over on March 8th, 


I have pointed out in Dutch papers and journals that even several historians use a 
wrong date of Suriname’s capitulation and careful examinationof Dutch and British sources 
prove that Paramaribo surrendered on February 27th, 1667. 
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‘“‘ Her Majesty’s Government showed its interest by tendering sincere 
wishes for the welfare of the Colony and its inhabitants. 


‘Remember what the House of Orange has been for Surinam up to the 
present day. 


‘‘ Remember what Surinam has done for the Netherlands. 


‘And join with me in expressing the sincere wish that, United with 
the Netherlands under the House of Orange, better times may be ours in 
the future. 


‘“‘ May there grow out of our joyous and thankful hearts on this 
impressive day, a steadier determination to work unitedly for the welfare 
of Surinam. 


‘* Surinam, together with Curagao and Dutch Hast Indies may add 
her share to the lustre surrounding the throne of the Netherlands. 


‘Together let us stride forward, with these our watchwords :-— 


‘Prosperity for the Netherlands, Prosperity for Surinam, Prosperity 
for the whole Kiagdom ! 
‘‘ Long live the Queen, 
.* Paramaribo, 28th February, 1917, 
‘* The Governor of Surinam, 
(w.s.) STAAL.” 


The following telegram was sent to Her Majesty the Queen : 


‘Commemorating two and a half centuries, union between Holland 
‘and Surinam, Inhabitants of Surinam respectfully present Your Majesty 
‘their homage and heartiest wishes for felicity--Your Majesty and 
‘ Royal family—while Your Majesty’s subjects, including myself, seize 
‘ this opportunity to renew assurance of sincerest gratitude, love, faith 
‘and devotion. Governor Staal.” 


The Governor received the following reply: 


‘It is with great satisfaction that I remember this day. I assure 
‘You that my thoughts join with those of the Colony Surinam.” 


Telegrams were also exchanged between the Colonial Minister and 
the Governor. 


On all public buildings and ships lying in the harbour the national 
flag was hoisted, as well as on many private houses in all parts of the town. 


The festivities began early in the morning. The troops under the 
personal leadership of Capt. Spook paraded with their band through the 
town. Previous to their leaving the fort Capt. Spook led them through 
the grounds of the fortress te the historical spot, where Crynssen landed 
and there spoke enthusiastically, reminding them of the great deed. 
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The band then sounded a fanfare and the parade began. It needs 
scarcely be mentioned that the school youth of the town accompanied the 
troops in large numbers. 


From 5-6 in the afternoon there was a concert in the Palm garden, 
which proved a great enjoyment to many, especially to the children. At 
6.30 there were services in all the Churches, with exception of the 
Lutheran and all were well attended. The Governor with Mrs. and Miss 
Staal, accompanied by Adjutant Verhoeven, were present in the Dutch 
Reformed Church, where the Rev. J. W. C. Ort took the service. 


The National Anthem : “ Wilhelmus van Nassauen” at the beginning 
and ‘‘ Wien Neerlands Bloed” at the close of the service were most 
impressively played by Mr. Ritfield, the organist ; the crowds both inside 
and outside the church, listening with great attention. The organist 
played these anthems on his own initiative and a word of praise is due 
to him for this as also for his excellent interpretation of all the other 
national hymns. 


From 5.30-6.30 the Militia Band played at Siva Square, where a 
large audience was in attendance. 


The greatest attraction, however, was the concert given by the 
Military Band at the Church Square. The Governor rode through the 
erwod in his automobile, and at that moment the Band played the 
‘* Wilhelmus ” and a ringing cheer burst from the crowd. 


From 9.80-10.30 p.m. the Military Band marched through the 
Heeren street, the Wagenweg street, the Zwartenhovenburg street, 
Prinsen street, Saramacca street along the Waterside to the fort, large 
crowds following. 


A new road leading from the Government square to the grounds 
surrounding the fortress ‘“ Zeelandia” was named ‘‘ Abraham Crynssen 
road” to commemorate the occasion. 


SOME HOME TRUTHS. 


By EpGAaR BECKETT, 


When slavery was abolished, this necessary act of justice and. 
humanity was fellowed apparently by a laissez-faire policy which was 
unjust in the extreme. 


In the days of slavery such institutions as our Savings Banks were 
unknown but as the slaves under British Government were allowed to 
cultivate their own little provision patches and to rear fowls, ducks, and 
pigs, they were enabled to effect considerable savings, which they buried 
generally inthe soil. The result was that those who were hardworking 
and possessed of any degree of thrift, accumulated considerable sums of 
money. Tothe amazement of the planters their old bondmen came for- 
ward and purchased for cash the estates which their masters were unable 
to cultivate for the want of reliable labour—villages like Plaisance, 
Beterverwagting Buxton, etc., were bought outright by the free people, 
who clubbed together and carried their silver dollars, literally by the 
wheelbarrow loads, to the place of payment. To their credit we may 
recall that many Dee to help their poverty-stricken ex-Masters with 
ready cash. 


When these villages were taken over vy the freed bondmen they were 
in excellent order, drainage conditions were good and everything was 
ina satisfactory state. Soon this state of affairs passed away, the 
industrious portion were made to suffer for the negligence of other 
proprietors, the very ones who had been themselves field labourers began 
to feel the effects of the want of a steady and reliable labour force at 
given times ; the older proprietors died out, neglect and decay followed, 
so-called ‘“ education,” and a not unnatural, -disinclination to work ou 
the soil by the then rising generation led to further neglect, until the aid 
of the Government was required. The Government assisted by helping 
with loans, granting village administration and what not, until now the 
Government is perhaps looked upon as the remedy for all evils. 


We are reaping to-day the aftermath from the sowings of the people 
responsible for the freeing of the bondmen, without making any adequate 
preparation for teaching and training those emancipated to distinguish 
between liberty and licence. 


As time passed, this repugnance to the soil became more and more 
marked. A little learning awakened ambition, and though in very many 
instances this has been ambition in the right direction, in many others it 
is an ambition which scorns manual and honest labour and aspires to a 
high collar and a pen behind the ear. 


Even the horny-handed farmers of to-day feel it their duty to make their 
sons either teachers or clerks—anything rather than an independent farmer. 


In a Lime Factory. 
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With the opening up of the goldfields and the balata bush the pictures 
were completed. Labour became scarcer and gradually the black popula- 
tion turned itself to various trades and the black-task gangs became less 
and less of importance to the sugar estates as their places were filled by 
East Indian immigrants, immigrants from China and from Madeira, 


The Villages, the properties of the old bondmen, were neglected so 
far as cultivation was concerned, as more and more the adventures of a 
life in the ‘“‘ bush” appealed to sturdy young men, where by dint of a few 
months really hard labour, there appeared to be greater gain than a life 
of persistent everyday industry which farming all over the world 
demands, 


Such a life of hard toil amidst dangers, away from such civilisation 
as the coast affords, brought with it the result usual to all races which 
have to toi] in this way—namely, a want of thrift, a recklessness and an 
extravagant love of pleasure, which asks for nothing better than a ey 
time, whilst the Boney. is there to afiord this. 


Now a colony such as ours which dépends practically on one industry 
for its stability and that industry an annual crop such as sugar cane, is in 
a very precarious condition if reliable and steady labour is not forthcom- 
ing. Hence an expensive system of immigration—a system massed with 
faults—was resorted to. The immigrant found the most suitable was the 
Kast Indian. Full of thrift, with but few wants, patient, industrious, he 
has, as he was bound to, made a place for himself at the top and gradual- 
ly he is becoming the wealthy proprietor of the colony. 


Kast Indian immigration is a thing of the past to-day, and to com- 
pete with other countries we are bound to adopt labour-saving devices 
which were ‘“‘ pooh-poohed ” in the past as being entirely impossible, but 
which to-day are being seriously experimented with —so far this has been 
a blessing in disguise. 

On all sides there is a clamour for the development of the colony— 
the magic word hinterland has been in everyone’s mouth. A Governor of 
“ proved constructive ability ’ was demanded and we obtained him, and 
it is a matter of unsavoury history how he was treated by many of our 
colonists. 


At any rate the demand for development has always existed, some 
claiming that the coastlands should be first dealt with and that drainage 
and irrigation schemes should be forthwith carried out, others that 
development should be on a large scale and that both coast and hinter- 
land should be developed by means of schemes carried out on a gigantic 
scale. 

Our immigration systems of the past have been marked by a spirit 
the reverse of what should have existed. But out of our immigration 
system we might easily have built up a colonisation scheme. On the 
contrary, the object aimed at was adult labour for the plantations—no 


} 
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thought as to the proportion of sexes seems to have been uppermost —with 
the result that dismal failure appears to have marked our efforts in this 
direction. The Hon. Cecil Clementi, M.A. (Oxon), the Officer now adminis- 
tering the Government, in his recent ‘ Report’ on the colony has made 
the figures accessible to every one. 


Without immigration, bad though the methods employed have been, 
itis a fact that admits of no dispute we should not have existed as a 
colony at all. 


Mr. Clementi tells us that we imported in 1885 to 1882, 30,809 
Portugese from Madeira and the Azores, and that to-day some 9,000 odd 
are in the Colony. 


In 1853 to 1879 some 14,000 Chinese were brought to these shores— 
to-day only 2,874 Chinese are in the colony. Finally in 1838 came our 
first batch of Kast Indian immigrants, and altogether we have introduced 
238,979 East Indian souls, of which there remain to us at the present 
time only about 134,000. At the end of 1917 there ase said to be 
118,398 persons forming the negro population. 


Of these races, the Portuguese, as a whole, have been eminently 
successful, the few that remain are amongst our wealthiest and most 
respected citizens. The same may be said of the Chinese. 


Of the negroes, the enormous strides that have been made by the 
race, asa whole, have possibly led many to forget how young the race 
actually is. 


Probably because the negro is extremely fond of pleasure, and in 
many instances does not look kindly to an agricultural life, people have 
jumped to the very erroneous conclusion that he is lazy. This is entirely 
a mistake. Show the negro that he can make ‘‘ good ” money at certain 
kinds of work and no other race in the colony can outstrip him in activity 
and share hard work. 


Those of us who have had experience in the gold bush and balata 
fields know that for downright hard work he can hardly be beaten. 


What the negro does not appreciate is Beek daily work of a 
light nature. 


He likes quick and large returns, attention to details disgusts him. 
Unfortunately the lack of ‘character ” is not altogether unmarked, and 
descended from various tribes of West Africa, as the people of this colony 
are, the glaring faults of a few are often enough taken as representative 
of the whole. 


Anything of a pettifogging nature is repulsive to him. Hence he is 
no use as a small shopkeeper. His very want of thrift often enough is 
the result of his largeheartedness. ‘There is very little about him that is 
mean or “stingy.” He spends largely, has an open purse for those in 
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distress ; he it is that keeps alive the very merchants and tradesmen that 
abuse him, and he is the main support of the Christian churches in the 
colony. 

And he is no eee from it. Often enough we are told he refuses 
to plant this or that crop, to cultivate this or that area. Frequently he 
knows that other pursuits pay him better, often he has learnt from bitter 
experience what it is to lose his crops from drought or flood, not to 
mention predial larceny. 


Strong and active, he slips through life goodnaturedly, aided by a 
philosophy all his own—a philosophy which has given us a wealth of 
creole proverbs which can hardly be surpassed. 


Ts it not possible to correct the faults of these people and make them 
yet a class of thriving peasant-proprietors, forming the backbone of the 
colony? We believe it is quite practical. 


Our East Indians have been the salvation of all of us. With an eye 
always on the main chance, always ready to save, with his love for cattle 
and small stock, his resurrection of the rice industry—he holds ‘o-day a 
position second to none in the colony. 


Like the Portuguese and Chinese he is an excellent shop-keeper, and 
this spirit has grown with such strides that many rank as merchants of 
importance, and like the negro he is fast filling the professional ranks of 
the colony. 


It may be noted that we have a number of negro clergymen, lawyers 
and doctors who by their ability and integrity command and obtain the 
deepest respect. 


We have two East Indian clergymen of the Church of England, 
several East Indian lawyers and doetors, who are ornaments to their 
professions ; we have Chinese Doctors and lawyers; while Portuguese 
doctors and lawyers to-day rank with the highest of other European 

nations. Not on the whole a bad record fora system of introduction which 
had little or nothing to commend it. 


Can we not then, if we establish a well-thought-out Colonisation 
scheme, look forward to stupendous results ? 


When one remembers the severe handicap we have all suffered, to us 
it is little short of miraculous that we have made the progress that we 
have. 


i Take our Health Conditions and Sanitation generally. It is 

true that the Sugar Estate authorities have spared neither pains 
nor expense to provide health conditions for their people, but they suffer 
the most serious handicap of being continually re-infected by the adjacent 
villages, where no sanitation exists at all—and frequently these are 
villages under the Local Government Board. 
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We have then the picture of the Government compelling estate 
authorities to submit toa certain line of campaign (and with different 
men we have often enough different methods, and no continuity of policy), 
while villayes more or less under Government contrel lie neglected 
without even a drinking water supply, and little or no effort made to bring 
them into line with the policy the estates are compelled by the Medical 
Authorities to adopt ! 


We have Georgetown described by Dr. K. 8S. Wise, appointed this 
year as Surgeon General of Trinidad, as a city veritably floating on 
sewage. We have New Amsterdam without even any attempt at sanitation 
—in this respect even remarkably worse than Georgetown, while the state 
of the villages may be gathered from the condition of our city and town. 
Is it any wonder that our villages are riddled with ankylostomiasis, when 
the drinking water where there is any, is an open trench befouled in the 
most abominable way, and when our Bacteriologist suggests that some 
effort at cleanliness should be instilled into our school children, he is 
ridiculed by at least one clerical manager. 


We have also the awful problem of Malaria. Let us quote Dr. Wise : 
“The Baby-Saving League, the Tuberculosis Society, medical 
inspection of schools and general public health measures are all sub- 
ordinate to this primary problem; they are gravely handicapped and 
prevented from attaining full measure of success by the ravages of malaria, 
the control of which would at once bring them half their objects. Malaria 
is the pivot on which most of our problems of public health balance; its 
basal influence is the substratum from which our difficulties arise. This 
is not exaggeration. 


Malaria is omnipresent as the light and wind, a blight on our land 
checking and distorting the growth of the community. Bathed in malaria 
and saturated with its poison the people are handicapped at birth, live in 
infancy and childhood with a millstone round the neck, while those who 
survive resent an influence they do not understand.” 


This indictment is a most damning one and when one adds to the 
picture the dread and horrible disease of filaria with which so alarming a 
proportion of our people are now afflicted, it is time for us to demand that 
every nerve must be strained to control these diseases. Indeed to attempt 
to bring people into this colony unless we are prepared to act, appears 
under the circumstances as simple wickedness. Further if our education- 
alists only ‘“‘labour to stuff the memory,” to quote Montaigue “ and leave 
the conscience and understanding unfurnished and void,” what can we 
expect of our future 


The loss in efficiency from a people so afflicted by malaria and filaria, 
if put down in pounds, shillings and pence, would no doubt stagger us. 


Again we would point out that, if under these terrific handicaps we 
have made such progress, we may expect indeed to see British Guiana 
come into her own when the demon of Malaria is beaten under foot, 
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These gigantic health problems must be faced, we have shirked them 
long enough in the past, and at a time when we hope to attract Colonists 
to these shores, it becomes still more important to act and to act at once. 


Years ago there was no such thing as Tuberculosis in this Colony of 
perpetual sunshine. To-day silently this dreaded plague is creeping 
forward. Enteric occasionally arises in epidemic form, our infantile 
mortality is a standing reproach. Are these questions faced seriously by 
the authorities ? 


Tuberculosis Societies are supposed to be mainly supported by charity, 
malaria and filaria are on the increase, they are our constaut menance, 
and yet we continue to play at eradicating the former and controlling 
the latter. Some of the homes our Village people inhabit are veritable 
death traps so far as malaria is concerned, The growth and health of our 
people seem not be as important as the growth and health of many of 
our plants ! 


If only we could drop some of the petty and stupid questions of the 
day and diligently devote ourselves to some of these pressing problems, 
we fancy we should be doing more for our people than all the preaching 
of this or that doctrine, all the campaigning for a Labour Union, all the 
discussions of political subjects. The Gospel of Our Lord needs in this 
Colony to go hand-in-hand with the Gospel of sanitation. 


The problem is a big one. Are we afraid to face it? The problem of 
Sea Defence was a big one, but it was faced. 


We may fashion it how we like, but the health conditions under 
which our people exist to-day is a standing reproach to any community. 
The puny efforts that have been made in the past are bound to give way 
in the near future to sturdy methods. 


No Colonisation Scheme can possibly be a success unless this is done. 
‘““Sapere aude, 
Incipe ; vivendi recte qui prorogat horam, 
Rusticus expectat, dum defluat amnis ; at ille 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis aevum.” 


The river of ill-health and inefficiency has flowed on long enough. 


It is time that our people were given a fair chance to live their lives 
as they should be lived—not go through a distorted existence, crippled 
with malaria. 


With a healthy people, with a population in proportion to the huge 
areas waiting the hand of the husbandman, what a thriving colony this 
would be ! With our coffers filled, with a happy and healthy people, with 
Principle, as old Disraeli once said, as our Motto, and not Expediency, 
then indeed might British Guiana claim to be what nowis a mad mis- 
nomer, The “ Magnificent Province.” 
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Our production of our staple crop has been 


1911 ... 108,175 _tons sugar 
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Our local consumption being roughly 8,000 tonsa year, and our 
annual exports about 100,000 tons. 


We reaped in 1916 64,814 acres of rice, producing some 523,140 
bags of rice of 180 lbs. per bag. 


In 1904 we possessed 5,140 acres of coconuts, in 1917 we could 
claim an area of 23,872 acres. 


At the end of 1917 we had 5,237 acres under Para Rubber (Hevea 
brasiliensis) and in that year exported 14,784 lbs. 


Our Cacao area was 1970 acres, and Coffee. occupied 4953 acres, 
while Limes were responsible for 1480 acres. | 


Our Ground Provisions are shown by Professor Harrison as taking up 
an area of 18,247 acres. That is to say we had, according to Professor 
Harrison’s Official Re eport of his Department, at the end of 1917, the 
following acreage under cultivation 


Sugar nee 77,828 acres 

Rice uss 58,090 ,, counting only first crop 
Coconuts’ °.: As yecyl fo ageties 

Cacao ie ois Ss, 

Coftee bi 4,953 ,, 

Rubber ee Sb 37 pate 

Limes is | Be: oO . 


Ground Provisions 18,247 __,, 


The total area then cultivated in crops other than sugar represents 
113,852 acres. Apart from the claims of sugar, it will be seen that as 
such crops as coconuts, limes, rubber, &c. begin to reach their maximum 
or bearing periods, there will be a considerable drain on the available 
labour required for sugar, which being an annual crop is bound to have 
its requisite supply at certain periods of growth and harvest, if it is not 
to be allowed to be ruined. A lime planter may defer his weeding period, 
a sugar planter cannot. 
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We must not forget, too, that if the Vegetable Products Factory just 
erected turns out the success every one wishes it to be, the area in ground 
provisions may be trebled, with a corresponding shortage of the available 
labour supply. 


At this period we may also expect renewed interest in our Mining 
Industries—our Gold, Diamonds, Bauxite, Ironstone and other mineral 
products claim their share of the Labour market, while Balata (Minusops 
globosa), the timber and other forest industries, we all hope to see ex- 
panding, not contracting. 


Where is the labour to carry on all these industries ? 
If any are abandoned we get back to stagnation. 
In 1917 our balata exports were valued at 954,543 dollars. 


Our Charcoal and Firewood exports at 61,832 dollars, while we ex- 
ported several thousand cubic feet of timber. 


Our Sugar and other Industries claim a certain percentage of our 
people for tradesmen and mechanics; our young industries such as coco- 
nuts and limes are rapidly developing and will need their share of people 
and at harvest time a considerable number may be required for gathering 
in the lime crop ; we need tappers for our rubber trees—these industries 
now in their infancy, we want to see expandiny, and the area, in coconuts 
especially, increasing by leaps and bounds; we want our 23,870 acres in 
coconuts to extend rapidly to 100,000 acres. Our rice lands 
are extensive and with drainage and irrigation assured, some of the most 
suitable rice landsin the world consisting of several millions of acres, 
could be planted, instead of a beggarly 58,000. Our Sugar Industry 
could be increased to produce a million tons annually instead of a paltry 
one hundred thousand tons per annum. 


Professor Harrison has told us that fully 9,000,000 acres of accessible 
lands are unalienated from the Government and ‘‘ much of this is suitable 
for rubber cultivation and for the growth of other tropical products.” 


With an adequate labour force the Banana Industry might be con- 
sidered ; our Vegetable oils from the Kokerite (Maximiliana regia) might 
become a commercial success; good paper has been made from the 
Plantain, we have before us a specimen of paper made from plantains 
we believe in the early forties ; our common Mucca-Mucea (Montrichardia 
aborescens) furnishes a fair paper, specimens of which we have seen, along 
with excellent samples made from the Ginger Lily (Hedychium coro- 
narvum.) 


Some of our native fibres Urena lobata, the Mahoe, (Hibiscus 
tiliaceous,) sanseviera and other plants, are probably worthy of exploita- 
tion. 


In the hinterland, tobacco and cotton may bring us wealth. 
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Our mangrove (Rhizophora Mangle) may prove of use as supply of 
bark for tanning purposes, 


Our carludovicas may produce a Panama hat industry. We may 
produce, in time, our own puncheon staves and supersede the oak rum- 
puncheons and so build up a large trade in connexion with our rum 
industry. ‘ 

Our lovely furniture woods have but to be seen to be admired; our 
Wallabas (Lperva spp.) furnish a class of shingles for house-building that 
are recognised already, Our pastoral and cattle industries are crying out 
for the right type of man. 


In short we have attractions which are by no means common to all 
tropical countries and which for diversity and interest are perhaps un- 
equalled—ranging from Baboon skins to numberless Mora sleepers. 


In conclusion there is room for us all.—European, negro, East Indian 
or Chinese, scientist, technical man, labourer, mechanic. 


And in spite of malaria and insect pests, a man with ordinary and 
sensible precautions can find real pleasure and interest in British Guiana, 
where unlike Mr. Mantalini, one need not find life to be ‘‘one demd 
horrid grind.” 


That rubber and limes can and do grow successfully is seen by the 
reproduction of pictures kindly taken by Mr. G. E. Bodkin, B.A., (Cantab), 
our Government Biologist, whose cleverness with the camera is only 
equalled by his knowledge of such like parasites as Amblyomma dissimile. 


That our lime fruits are large and luscious, we think we may fairly 
claim—the citric acid contents are above the average as is also the yield 
in essential or distilled oils, while 8 gallons of raw juice are usually 
obtained from a barrel of fruit. 


The class of man we have no room for in British Guiana, is the man 
saturated with race prejudice, who judges a man by the mere pigment 
underlying his skin ; the stirrer up of strife—setting class against class 
and encouraging racial feelings. 


Nor do we want the visionary, like the man in Gulliver’s Travels who 
spent eight years upon a project for extracting sunbeams out of cucum- 
bers, nor yet again Cowper’s type ‘‘ dropping buckets into empty wells 
and growing old in drawing nothing up.” 


We can take all the right type of labourer or colonist that we can 
get. There’is abundant room,—and room at the top, too, for the man 
who is not afraid of hard work, has grit and a determination to get on 
which will not be denied—be he gentleman’s son, labourer, mechanic, or 
the humblest cutlass weeder. Hach has a chance in his own sphere, and 
if success does not come the way of us all, we can at least try to deserve 
it, which is all that mortal man can do. 
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Pope in his Wife of Bath has 
‘The mouse that always trusts to one poor hole 
Can never be a mouse of any soul.” 


So, too, we hope that the danger of trusting to one staple industry 
for our prosperity may be realised, and while every help possible should 
be given to our staple crop, other crops and industries will not been over- 
looked by our future colonists. 


THE BERBICE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


By THE Rev. RaupH J. WHITE. 


Through the courtesy of the Editor of the Timehri it is our privilege 
to suppJement and possibly elaborate upon the article by Mr. Fred. May, 
the Colonial Treasurer, (Timehri Vol. V.) with regard to the history of 
the Lutheran Community in Berbice. 


Mr. May’s report had for its object only the ascertaining of the 
course of events that led to the Trustee-ship of the funds of the Lutheran 
Community by the Court of Policy. In our review of this subject we 
shall give the history of the Lutheran Body as it is viewed by the 
Lutherans themselves. 


It no doubt will be a surprise to many people to learn that in the 
county of Berbice there is a congregation that celebrates its one hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary in this present year (1918). Nevertheless it 
is true that the Lutheran Congregation came into existence at a meeting 
called in the home of Mr. Lodewick Abbensetts on the 15th of October, 
1743. From that day on until the present time, through all the 
vicissitudes and trials of the passing years, there has never been a time 
when a Lutheran congregation did not exist in Berbice. 


Hight years before the founding of the Lutheran congregation the 
Dutch Reformed had become the State Church by an act of the Berbice 
Association which on the 21st of February, 1735, imposed a tax of 
twenty-five guilders per annum to provide a church fund. 


On the 7th of January following Johannes Fronderdorff was 
appointed Predicant of Berbice. His salary was nine hundred guilders 
per annum, one half cask of wine, one anchor of brandy, and free 
boarding for himself, wife, daughter, and maidservant. At his recom- 
mendation a choir leader was also appointed who was to act as sexton 
and schoolmaster as well on a salary of three hundred guilders. 


About twenty years before this a church had been built at the mouth 
of the Wiruni Creek, but there had been great irregularity in the 
services on account of the difficulty of getting Predicants at the small 
salary hitherto offered. It was said of this first Reformed preacher that 
he was so intolerant, greedy, and quarrelsome that the Governor was 
unwilling to permit him to continue at his table and so a house was built 
near the church and eight hundred guilders allowed in lieu of rations. 


Of the time it was said that both religion and morals were of a very 
low standard, but the churches were well attended, and the contributions 
came in without much difficulty. 


At that time there were many among the inhabitants of Berbice who 
held to the Unaltered Augsburg Confession which was and still is the 
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confession of faith of Evangelical Lutherans. Diftering from the 
Reformed in some of the essentials of the Christian religion they 
naturally desired to worship God according to the dictates of their own 
consciences. 


Therefore, at the meeting held in the home of Mr. Abbensetts on the 
15th of October, 1743, these Lutherans resolved to petition ‘ The 
Honourable The Court of Policy,” “‘ The Most Honourable The Directors 
of the Colony,” and “ Their Highnesses The States General of the 
Netherlands” praying for the privilege of free exercise of their religion ; 
and at the same time making application by letter to The Reverend 
Consistory of Amsterdam soliciting their aid and co-operation “ in this 
urgent vocation,’ and their good services in procuring a clergyman for 
their community. 


The petition wss granted on the following conditions :— 

First, The Clergyman of the Lutheran Body should previous to his 
departure to the colony be presented to the Directors for their approba- 
tion and confirmation. 


Second, All expenses for the maintenance of ministry and building 
should be defrayed by the members of the congregation ; and that in 
addition they should contribute to the Reformed Church Fund equally and 
in the same proportion as all other inhabitants. 


This second stipulation was so rigidly enforced that in the year 
1790 the Receiver General was instructed to proceed summarily against 
them for arrears of acre-money. 


Third, All persons presenting free coloured children for baptism 
were required to sign an engagement that these children should never 
become a charge to the community or to the public. 


This regulation was the cause of converting the Lutheran Community 
in Berbice into what Mr. May so aptly calls ‘“‘ a mutual benefit society.” 
At present, however, there are only two persons receiving pensions from 
this community. - | 


Mr. May has suggested in his article that these hard conditions were 
made on the part of the authorities because they feared that any 
unauthorised body would be inclined to teach the slaves in such a manner 
as would.gend to cause them to revolt from their masters, 


We believe, however, that the opposition was the result of the 
intolerance of the Dutch Reformed Church; for the founders of the 
Lutheran Community were themselves planters and slave holders, and 
the Church as an organization owned slaves, 


The Reformed Church of that day was intolerant whenever in 
authority as is instanced in the action of the Dutch Reformed when they 
were in power in that other New Amsterdam which is now New York 
City. 
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(Peter Steuyvesant in the year 1658, being Governor of that other 
New Amsterdam, declared that in the New possessions of Holland over 
which he was Governor he could not and would not tolerate any other 
religion than the true Reformed. He even forbade the Lutherans to hold 
private services in their homes. Anyone who ventured to read a sermon 
in such private services made himself subject to a penalty of one hundred 
pounds Flemish ; and anyone who listened to such a sermon was to be 
punished with a fine of twenty-five pounds. In some cases those who 
disobeyed were cast into prison.) : 


It might also be noticed that when the slaves arose in insurrection 
in 1763, it was Abbensetts of Solitude, one of the founders of this 
Church, who did the most valiant service on the Berbice River, holding 
the slaves at bay with a small handful of men. However, it seems fair 
to conclude that the Lutheran Church had the respect of the slaves 
inasmuch as they spared only the properties belonging to this Body 
when they burned and pillaged Fort Nassau. 


There is also a reference to this period of the history of the 
Lutheran Community in Mr. Rodway’s excellent three volume history of 
British Guiana. On page 176 of Volume i. we read :—‘‘ It was also 
rumoured that the Lutheran Predicant being unable to escape, had 
barricaded his doors, and tried to reason with them from the windows, 
but they set fire to the house and murdered him as he was coming out.” 


Now it is evident that this was only a rumour, and as Mr. Rodway 
did not correct the rumour in his history I should like to do s0 now. 


From our records we find that the house of the Lutheran 
Predicant was not burned and that the Predicant was not murdered 
but fled from the colony: for our record states :—“ The first and second 
of our Clergymen died very shortly after their arrival in the Colony, 
the third fled the Country at the same time of the revolt in 1763 without 
giving notice of his intention.” 


The first century of the Berbice Lutheran Community closed as 
the last resident Dutch Lutheran Minister vacated his pulpit about the 
year 1843. 


The next twenty-five years witnessed a period of deterioration in 
the Lutheran Community. The congregation came very near dying out, 
portions of its members being scattered among the several denominations 
of Berbice. Only four male and seven female members remained at the 
end of this period. The Wesleyans were permitted free use of the church, 
manse, and other buildings; and a considerable sum was set aside each 
year to assist in the support of their ministry. The funds of the 
Church were made to serve private ends until in the year 1875 there 
was a distribution of five thousand dollars dmong the few remain- 
ing members. Some considered themselves unfairly dealt with in this 
distribution and made representations to the Government that the 
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administrators were wasting the Lutheran Church Funds. At once the 
Government instituted a Commission of Inquiry. This Commission 
ordered that the Lutheran Church should be reopened, and the moneys 
be put to the use for which they were originally intended, and thus 
fulfil the objects of the founders. 


The Vestry thereupon invited Rev. John Sanders, minister of the 
Lutheran Church in Suriname, to reinstitute Lutheran services: Rev. 
Sanders came, re-opened the services, confirmed new members, and advis- 
ed obtaining assistance from some local clergymen to keep uv the 
Services. 

The Rev. J. R. Mittelholzer was invited to hold services as recom- 
mended by Rev. Sanders. For three years Rev. Mittelholzer held the 
ordinary services while Rey. Sanders made periodical visits to the Church. 
Then in 1878 Rev. Mittelholzer was called as the pastor of the Church, 
he having previously journeyed to Suriname to receive confirmation in 
the Lutheran Church. 


On the 18th of September, 1890, the Church and pastor were 
received into the membership of the Hast Pennsylvania Synod of the 
general Synod of the Evangelist Lutheran Church in the United States. 


The Recognition from this body of Lutherans was of great import- 

ance to the Berbice Lutherans. It removed from the pastor and congre- 
gation that feeling of isolation that had always been theirs. It assured 
them of a continuity of a properly qualified ministry, and it helped them 
in the difficulties with which they were then encompassed. Of this union 
with the American Lutheran Church Rey. Mittelholzer wrote: The Lord 
bless the Synod which came unknowingly but timely to the rescue 
of this distant but not unimportant branch of the great Lutheran Church. 
May our Zion flourish to the honour and glory of her divine Master 
whose kind and ever-watchful providence had guided her from her com- 
mencement, protected her amid crushing dangers and changing scenes, 
and once more revived and established her! May she ever prove a 
satisfaction and credit to the venerable Synod with which she is 
connected.” 

Up until his death in August, 1918, Rev. Mittelhelzer remained the 
pastor of the Lutheran Churches. The eleven members of 1875 had 
now increased to a fine congregation in New Amsterdam, He had also 
established, and for twenty-five years maintained, three Missions on the 
Berbice River. Throughout his long and successful ministry he had been 
a great influence for good and established himself as one of the most 
successful creoles of the colony. He was the .man who introduced the 
Christian Endeavour Society to British Guiana. He also conducted a 
school known as Geneva Academy in which some of the most prominent 
men of Berbice received their education. 


After his death the Vestry petitioned the Hast Pennsylvania Synod 
to send a minister for their Church. Finally in 1914, Rev. M. H. Stine, 
D.D., Ph.D., came to the colony to take up the work, 
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Owing to the long illness of the late pastor and the vacancy caused 
by his death the properties of the Churca had greatly deteriorated, and 
many of the members had become scattered. Dr. Stine felt unable to 
take up the burden because of his alvanced age and because he saw that 
at once considerable money would be required to meet outstanding debts, 
carry on the established work, and put the church and manse in proper 
condition. After three months he returned to the States and recommended 
that the Synod transfer the Church to theBoard of Foreign Missions in 
order that money might be available for the needs of the Community and 
that a supply of ministers might be assured. The transfer was accordingly 
made to the Board and in January, 1916, the writer toox charge of the 
work for the Board. 


During these last two and a half: years, new hope has been infused 
into the life of the congregations, membership has been increased in all 
the churches, two day schools and three Sunday schools have been opened 
on the Berbice River, and a successful Continuation School has been 
conducted in New Amsterdam. The manse has been rebuilt at a cost of 
more than three thousand dollars, the church building has been repaired 
and painted, and the church yard has been fenced, graded, and beautified. 
At the River Missions two chapels have been enlarged, two houses have 
been built for teachers, a bell and bell tower have been erected at Ituni, 
and the school house enlarged at Maria Henrietta. 


There are at present in the Berbice Lutheran Community four 
churches : Ebenezer at New Amsterdam, St. Paul’s at Maria Henrietta, 
Rio. Berbice, Mt. Hermon at St. Lust, Rio. Berbice, and Mt. Carmel at 
Ituni, Rio. Berbice. These four churches have a Communicant member- 
ship of three hundred. The three day schools located at Maria Henrietia, 
St. Lust, and Ituni, have one hundred and forty-seven scholars enrolled. 
At New Amsterdam the successful Continuation School furnishes oppor- 
tunity to the young men of the town to spend their evenings in a pleasant 
and profitable manner. All the schools with the exception of Maria 
Henrietta are maintained without Government aid. Maria Henrietta is 
the largest school on the Berbice River above Mara, having an enrollment 
of sixty-nine. While Ituni is the largest Aboriginal Indian school on the 
River having an enrollment of forty-six. 


Mr. May in reviewing the difficulties encountered by this community 
from the time of its inception concludes with these words: ‘“ In spite of 
all there are still a few of them left in the Ancient County still working 
and watching for the promised Minister from their Fatherland.” 


“In spite of all” and that ‘‘all” means so much to the Lutherans of 
Berbice. It means hopes raised and then dashed down. It means years 
and years of waiting. It means prayers, and toils, trials of faith, tears and 
anxieties, ‘In spite of all” there are three hundred faithful Communi- 
gants, nearly three hundred Sunday school scholars, over one hundred 
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and fifty pupils in their schools, besides hundreds of others who owe 
very much to the training they have received from the Lutheran Institu- 
tions of Berbice. 


Many of the old conditions still remain to hold the Lutheran Church 
back from entering into her larger life. As of old her ministers had to 
be presented to the Directors for their approbation and confirmation, so 
to-day her ministers must be presented to the Government for permission 
to preach and teach “ previous to their departure to the colony.” ‘The 
only restriction that has been removed through all these years has been 
the one that made the Church responsible for the care of coloured 
children presented for baptism. 


The hope of the Church is now directed not to Holland, the former 
Fatherland,” but to America for ministers to carry on the work 
established in faith (one hundred and seventy-five years ago), carried on 
in adversity, and yet abundantly blessed by our Master. 


The work is too much for one minister to care for. In America 
another waits, willing to come and share the burdens of the labor. The 
one prayer of this community now is that the Government may not hinder 
this oldest Church in this Ancient County from working out her ap- 
pointed destiny of ministration to those who hold her ancient faith. 


THE GUN-TRAP OF THE GUIANA INDIANS. - 


By G. E. Bopxin, B.A., F.Z.S., F.E.S. 

I propose in this paper to give a detailed description of the gun trap 
which is commonly used in certain parts of the Colony by the Aboriginal 
Indians. Personally, I have only seen it erected and used by Arawak 
Indians in the vicinity of the coastlands; 1 am unable to say whethersa 
similar contrivance is used by the other tribes of Indians in the remoter 
parts of British Guiana. My experience of this method of procuring game 
has been fairly intimate for on many occasions I have witnessed the 
erection of such ‘ engines’ and also seen them achieve their purpose 
in a most effective manner. 


The gun trap is a clever adaptation of the method used in the bow 
and arrow trap which has been described and figured by Dr. Walter 
E. Roth in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute.* The 
bow and arrow trap must have been in use for many years and is, 
apparently, the original invention of the Aboriginal Indians of this 
country. 

The gun trap is commonly used to slay acourie (Dasyprocta acoucht), 
labba (Coelogenys paca), water cow, known locally as tapir or maipouri, 
(Tapirus terrestris) and deer, usually wibisiri, (Coassus memoriwagus). 
I have heard of it also being used against the Capybara or Water Haas 
(Hydrochaerus capybara) and the Jaguar (Felis onca). It is most 
commonly and successfully used against the acourie and labba. 


The method of setting the trap for Jabba is as follows. The first 
necessity is to find a well defined and regularly used labba track. About 
Indian camps these are fairly common as this animal appears to prefer 
an habitation in the vicinity of human beings and has a habit of gnawing 
old bones or other rubbish which can always be found near or about 
such places. 


When certain palms and forest trees are in fruit it is always certain 
that at least one labba will know of it and nightly repair thence to 
enjoy a good feed. 


The Awarra Palm (Astrocaryum tucumoides) when bearing ripe 
fruit attracts both acourie and labba, likewise the Akuyuro Palm 
(Astrocarywm tucuma). The Indians know that between March and 
April every year these palms are bearing fruit and they consequently look 
for the tracks of the game in the neighbourhood of such palms and set 
their traps accordingly. 


Tracks through the bush, made by labba or acourie for instance, 
- are readily distinguishable. Definite proof as to which animal is in the 


* Some technological notes from the Pomeroon District, British Guiana. By Walter E, 
Roth, Jour. of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. XLI, J an,—J une, 1911, 
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habit of passing along the trail is obtained by carefully clearing over- 
night dead leaves and debris from a small patch in the centre of the 
trail. Next morning, if an animal has passed that way it will surely have 
left a footprint on this cleared portion. Distinction between the two 
animals is thus made. Other animals are similarly distinguished in 
combination with certain other obvious indications. 


A definite track which gives good promise having been secured, the 
next business is to erect the trap. A spot is usually chosen where the 
undergrowth is fairly open though close enough so as not to make the 
trap itself tooconspicuous, It must be borne in mind that in nine cases 
out of ten the trap will be sprung during the hours of darkness. 


_ At the opposite side of the track from which it is proposed to erect 
the gun a piece of stick about a +” in diameter and 9” in length is pushed 
into the ground to a depth of about 24 inches. Six inches from the 
ground level a small snick is made on the bark of the stick so as to show 
the wood beneath. At this point, also, the string which serves to release 
the trigger of the gun (if setting for labba) is attached. 


This string is composed of thin pieces of the external skin of a large 
sedge (known locally as Bizzy-Bizzy) usually found growing in the 
vicinity of Indian settlements, These pieces are carefully stripped and 
when joined together, produce a string of surprising strength. About 
four such pieces are used each section being from 3-4 feet in length. 
That section which is fastened to the piece of stick to which we have 
just referred is about as thick as coarse cotton thread, the next section is 
slightly coarser and so on, and the final length is comparatively coarse. 
That section which is joined to the stick and which will come in contact 
with the animal whilst passing along the trail is carefully rubbed with a 
handful of soil so as to remove any trace of human scent. In the draw- 
ing this string is marked AAA, This stick (known as the ‘ watchman ’) 
having been set in position and the string properly attached so that it 
stretches across the trail satisfactorily, the next operation is to erect the 
gun platform. ; 


This platform is constructed about 20 feet from the watchman on — 
the opposite side of the trail. No special clearing is made for it as it is 
necessary to conceal its presence as much as possible. 


A stake of wood (marked S$ in the drawing) about 4” in diameter ig 
secured and split for slightly over half of its length. The unsplit end is 
sharpened and driven well into the ground by sheer strength, no mallet 
of any kind being used. This stake projects, when in position, about 3}’ 
above the ground level. Behind this stake and in line with it and the 
watchman two cross pieces of wood (marked FF in drawing) are driven 
into the ground and securely lashed at their point of contact with bush 
rope (marked T in drawing). A glance at the illustration will show the 
arrangement of these cross pieces. They are placed in such a position 


' 
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and distance from the split stake so that the upper part of the gun 
stock rests snugly where they cross one another and the barrel is held in 
the split portion of the stake S$. The gun is then carefully aimed at the 
small nick which has been cut in the watchman, and which, it will be 
remembered, is exactly six inches from the ground, the string being 
attached to the same spot. 


After the gun barrel has been inserted in the split portion of S 
the split is firmly lashed with bush rope at R. The pressure of the split 
portion, plus the lashing, firmly and effectively grips the barrel. 


The gun being now in position the next operation is to arrange the 
mechanism which causes the trigger, when set, to be released. Like 
many other clever contrivances it is surprisingly simple. 


To the two cross pieces FF, about 3 inches beneath where they are 
bound together, a straight piece of wood (marked E in drawing) }" in 
diameter is lashed in a position horizontal to the level of the ground. 


From the two points where the stick Eis lashed to FF two other 
sticks (marked DD in drawing) are lashed which are of the same size as 
E and are lashed to the split stake S (not shown in drawing). The 
photographs clearly demonstrate their exact situation. 


The string AAA is now passed through the split in the stake S near 
the base, drawn taut, and attached to a piece of bizzy-bizzy (marked B in 
drawing) not quite a quarter inch in diameter. The position of this piece 
of bizzy-bizzy on the two pieces of wood DD is clearly shown in the draw- 
ing. The string AAA is attached to B by making a small split in the 
centre and passing the string through. 


A short distance behind (about 2 feet from cross sticks) the gun 
platform a strong stick (marked G in drawing) possessing great suple- 
ness, is driven deep into the ground. It is driven in at right angles to 
the line AAA. This stick is about 5 feet long. 


A little above the centre of the stick (marked V in drawing) is 
attached a line of medium thickness (marked MMM in drawing) made of 
crowa fibre. To the other end of this string is attached a slightly peg- 
shaped piece of wood (marked C in drawing). This piece of wood is some 
5 inches long and the line MMM is attached not quite 2” from its thickest 
end. 

A little above the lashing V on stick G another line (made also of 
crowa fibre) (marked HHH in drawing) is attached; its other end is 
attached to the trigger. When the stick Gis relaxed this string should 
become almost taut. In the drawing and photographs the trap is shown 
set. 

The method of setting is as follows :—First of all the stick G is, by 
means of strong pressure, bent forwards and the line MMM passed udner 
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E as shown in drawing the thick end of C resting on EK; the thin end of 
the peg rests, as shown in drawing, on B. The line AAA is drawn taut 
and the pressure of C on B keeps B securely in position. The gun is, of 
course, already loaded and cocked. 


To make everything as clear as possible we will describe exactly what 
happens when a Jabba passes along a track on which a gun trap, similar 
to the one which we have described here, has been set. 


In passing (at night of course) the unsuspecting creature comes in 
contact with the line AAA which is attached to the watchman, the other 
end being connected, as we have described, to the set mechanism of the 
gun trap. 


Tt is obvious that very slight pressure on the line will disarrange B 
and pullitfrom beneath C. (I have frequently tested this point and have 
ascertained it to be a fuct ; the sticks DD are often carefully scraped at 
their points of contact with B so as to ensure extreme freedom of movement 
of B). Then C, by the removal of B, is at once released from E and 
the stick G, being held under strong pressure, flies violently back and 
pulls taut HHH with sufficient strength to pull the trigger of the gun so 
that the hammer falls. All this takes but a fraction of a secund and the gun 
being aimed at the nick in the watchman, shoots the labba just behind 
the shoulder. ‘The size of the shot used in the charge varies from BB to 
No. 5, A sixteen bore, single barrel gun is more frequently used than 
any other. A brass cartridge case, home loaded with black powder is 
preferred owing to its damp resisting properties. It must be remembered 
that the trap is left set all night and frequently for severa] nights in 
succession. They are unset during the daytime. 


During rainy weather palm leaves are carefully placed over the gun 
platform so as to protect the gun. 


If the trap is set for deer the watchman is of greater length like- 
wise the gun platform itself to allow for the height of the animal. These 
traps are always arranged so that the charge catches the animal behind 
the shoulder, Gun traps, when set for labba or accourie, may be sprung 
by crapauds, armadillos or rats. In one instance which I heard of, a 
trap was set off by the dead bough of a tree dropping on the string 
thereof. Incidentally it is advisable to visit the trap soon after the 
explosion is heard otherwise the prey may be carried off by a labba-tiger— 
which not infrequently happens. 


Anyone who is familiar with tha bush and its wealth of noises well 
knows that a nocturnal booming detonaticn which echoes for miles through 
the surrounding bush is sometimes heard and indicates that somewhere 
or other a gun trap has been exploded and very probably there is one 
live labba the less in British Guiana. 


Timehrt. 
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EETIER TO THE EDITORS. 


From Fr. OC. Cooksey, 8.J. 


No one ean be more thankful to Mr. Hyatt Verrill than I for his 
very interesting contributions, and I write this to fill up alittle of his data, 


On page :4 he mentions my exploration at Akawabi and as some 
of the find is int he Society’s Museum I think you may be glad to have 
my observations. 


Akawabi, or as we usually called it Wauno, was discovered by Fr. 
S. Gillet, 8.J., who was the first white man to visit it, the inhabitants say, 
it consisted of a scattered population of nearly 200 inhabitants as I found 
when I prepared a supplementary census when the official census taker 
finding no one at Akawabi did not trouble to ascend the forks of the 
Wauno (Crane) Creek. 


From Catherine of Akawabi, I gathered several Indian stories. 


My visits were part of asystematic visitation which I made according 
to a time-table which 1 published in 1910, 1911 and 1912, and were for 
missionary purposes with antiquarian digressions when time permitted. 
I was hampered by the idea that, every one who digs for gold, and gold- 
diggers, are well paid, therefore Father should pay, but I got a good 
many beautiful specimens, at Akawabi, Ho Sororo and elsewhere. 


In the mound at Akawabi near the surface I found the broken 
Femur of a large mammal or human being now in the museum and at 
Akawabi one of the two pot heads which Mr. Justice Hewick has. 
With the exception of the one in the British Museum which is also 
from the Wauno district, I believe, these are the most beautiful yet 
found. The most common form, the ‘ Billikin” shown in most of the 
photos in the 1918 ‘‘ Timehri,” Mr, Rodway and I easily identified as the 
God of Fecundity or Plenty from the ies details of the very 
fine specimen in the Society’s museum. 


But the most glorious specimem of all is lost. 


At one of my last visits to Akawabi they brought me a vase, the like 
of which one can dream about but seldom see ; except for a small portion 
of the rims and one handle it was perfect and all or nearly all the pieces 
were there. 


The Great God of Plenty whose image formed the two handles was 
most beautifully finished and larger than usual. 
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This Vase was about 10 in. 


two feet high. I am speak- 
ing from memory and eye 
judgment only. For a few 
minutes I feasted my eyes 
upon it and then with dry 
banana leaves the Indians 
packed it up in a large quake 
made of split bush rope and 
I saw it no more. The 
quake unopened I brought to 
Georgetown safely, and after 
; arranging with Dr. Walton to 

/ repair the broken parts I 

returned to the late lamented 

/ 38, Brickdam. Meeting the 
wes . houseboy I gave him the 

@uake and told him to take 


it to Dr. Walton and hurried off to the N.W.D. steamer. On my 
return to town I found the Doctor had never received the vase, 
that when I met the boy he had that moment been discharged, that he 
had since left the city and that the vase was “lost to me forever.” 


With the exception of the vase, Judge Hewick’s pot heads and the 
British Museum one, the Museum has all my best finds. 


My conclusions exactly agree with Mr. Verrill’s. The pots antedate 
‘ our existing Indians and are the remains of the inhabitants of the pleas- 
ant islands of the N.W.D. The Arukaand Koriabo and Kaituma Islands 
basking in the sapphire blue and green of a tropical sea must have been 
a dream of beauty, when the sea was clean and clear and the shell-fish 
flourished in its depths. 


But I noticed also that it was useless looking for “ pot-heads 4 
where there was no spring water on the hill and this was the first hint I 
got that these were islands in the salt sea when the potters lived there 
and I gave a lecture to the R.A. &C.S. without a MSS. which was 
consequently. unreported, in which I expressed this opinion. 


What are the pot-heads ? 


When in Barbados I dined one day at the Marine Hotel and a lady 
seeing my collection which I was showing to my host said, “‘ I come 
from Yucatan, those that have a loose piece inside and rattle are Toltec 
and those that don’t are Aztec, now I must be off as the dance is 
beginning.” 

_ This sent me home to Father Frederick Smith, 8.J., who had first- 
hand knowledge of Yucatan and he said that they did resemble the 


across the mouth and nearly 
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native work ofthe famous peninsula, and that the custom was to place 
offerings of food to the Gods in pots ornamented with their images, in 
the fields, and that during the snbsequent drunken devotions the removal 
of the offering and the breaking of the pot signified the acceptance of 
oblation. He believed that the piaiman was responsible for the breaking, 
but I am inclined to think that he too participated in the “devotions” 
himself, though I believe in the more primitive state he did not dance or 
participate. 

The old chief who came from Venezuela to Morawhanna and was 
photographed by the Swedish Officer in 1912 with a motion camera, 
merely directed the dance and took no part in the function. So it may 
be that the piaiman saw that they were destroyed or the labbas, agouties 
and monkeys would do tbe work equally well, in his absence, I have no 
doubt, 


This custom will account for the finds being so thoroughly broken 
up and so scattered about the land suitable for agriculture, and not 
too far removed from fresh water + prings. 


My sole word of hostile criticism must be the word Ossororo. 
In Warao Ho Sororo means Water Falling, which fits the site exactly. 


Issororo is said to have an Akawaio meaning and is the official name, 
but Ossororo is not the name of the hill. 


The skeleton of the Akawabi chieftain was protected by an earthen- 
ware umbrella, this is, | expect, a variation of a well-known feature in 
similar Celtic burials where large stones cover the body in a conical pit. 
I remember an instance discovered by my father in a railway cutting, 
near Basingstoke, Hants, in the early 80’s, It was then agreed that the 
stones were to protect the corpse from beasts of prey, and I take it that 
the large dish would have greatly discouraged such animals in the case in 
point and that probably this will be found to be the solution of the riddle, 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


! 


‘* Surinam” in Barbados.—There is a “Surinam” in Barbados, it 
may be noted apropos of Mr. Cundall’s paper. It is about forty acres in 
extent—below Cliff—to the west of Horse Hill, in the parish of St. 
Joseph. Two hundred years ago it was apparently a plantation. Among 
the Island’s records—found and unearthed by Mr. E. Goulburn 
Sinckler, the Monkbarns of Barbados—is a deed of sale, dated March 2, 
1728, whereby Richard Husbands and his wife Jane (formerly widow of 
John Sommers, gent.) convey to their nephew, another John Sommers, “all 
that plantation commonly called or known by the name of Surinam (con- 
taining 27} acres) situate in the parish of St. Joseph.” It was just this 
little spot, evidently. Whoever named the place must have had some in- 
terest in Lord Willoughby’s colony in Guiana. Probably he had been there, 
and came back to his island home after Surinam was ceded to the Dutch. 


‘ Pln. Surinam ”—with its ‘‘Ten Negroe Slaves,” also mentioned in 
the Deed—went out of existence many many years ago; the land is now 
held by small settlers. It was once famous for its citrous fruit and cocoa 
and coffee-trees. Since ‘‘ the Dust” which fell after the last eruption in St. 
Vincent, most of the trees have died. It is still a fruitful place, however. 
The soilis rocky, but, being in a valley, is cool. From the Cliff one 
looks down on quite a number of soursop and dark-leaved breadfruit 
trees. 


“Surinam,” the plantation, has gone ; but the name sticks. Itis the 
pleasant, old-fashioned Barbados way. Ask someone. lower down: 
‘¢ Where is old-man Peterkin ?” and you'll be told—with a wave up to the 
great cliff.—‘ He working up in Surinam.”—J.G.C. 


The Winkels of Fort Island, Essequebo.—Apropos of a paper in the 
last number of “ Timehri” on the Winkel Village, Berbice, it is interesting 
to note that Fort Island, Essequebo, also had its Winkels. The site of 
the houses of the negro artizans—belonging first to the West India 
Company of the Netherlands and Jater to the British Government—is 
shown on a chart of Great Fort Island by J. Hadfield, Crown Surveyor, 
dated January 30, 1837, in the Lands and Mines Department. 


First, on the east side of the island, running north to south, Hadfield 
shows Fort Zeelandia—the great redoubt, built by Gravesande, whose 
weathered, roofless walls one passeson the way to Bartica; then the 
Commandeur’s Path—which started from the Fort and came out opposite 
Hog Island; then the Church; the sites of the Jail and Hospital ; the 
Burial Ground ; the Negro Ground ; and lastly ‘‘ Site of Winkel Establish- 
ment.” 

The Winkels of Essequebo, no doubt, filled just the place their 
brother Winkels filled in Berbice,—they were the Government black- 
smiths, brickmakers and layers, carpenters, &c., and their women-folk 
the washers and needlewomen of the old capital of Essequebo. Probably 
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they were less educated and polished than the black aristocrats of old 
Berbice ; they had no Rev. and Mrs. Wray specially brought from 
England to work among them and take an interest in them. One may 
suppose that they were good workmen, nevertheless—better taught than 
many an one who botches a job to-day and calls himself a “ carpenter.” 
Fort Zeelandia, no doubt, was put up in part by black Winkels. The 
Church may be another job of theirs and the old landing-place whose 
small Dutch bricks, half-buried in mud, are lapped all day and all nicht 


_by the brown waters of the Essequebo. 


It is probable that the Winkels of Essequebo were freed in 1831, 
simultaneously with the Winkels of Berbice. In \1905 free grants of 
land were issued to several people in the island who claimed to be 
descendants of the old Crown Slaves. Some of them had been: in 
uninterrupted occupancy of their land for very many years. 


_ Are any direct descendants of the old _Winkels of Fort Island yet 
alive ? It may be, “ one-one.” If you meet an old black man in Fort 
Island, with a little air of natural and unaffected dignity about him ; or 
an old lady whose white hair is hike a cotton wig above a black, seamed, 
shrewd and kindly face; make some little investigation. It may be that 
they are the last direct survivors of the (Essequebo) ‘“ King William’s 
People.” —J.G.C. - 


Adam Inndsay Gordon’s Grandfather.—In his brochure, “ The 
Making of the West Indies: the Gordons as Colonists,’ Mr, 
J. M. Bullock—an authority on the Clan Gordon—mentions 
Robert Gordon who was a Governor of Berbice in the good old days, 
justly lamented, when Berbice was a separate colony. He notes the 
interesting fact that Robert Gordon was the maternal grandfather of 
Adzm Lindsay Gordon, the Australian poet. His daughter, Henrietta, 


_ married Adam Durnford Gordon in 1829. Their son became the author 


of many haunting lines that are likely to live in ‘‘ Bush Ballads and Gal- 
loping Rhymes.” 

Robert Gordon was a planter in Berbice who was appointed Gov- 
ernor on the death of William Woodley, in December, 1810, He was a 
character. Dalton (‘‘ History of British Guiana” :I, 379) tells us his 
fellow-colonists dubbed him ‘‘ Mad Gordon,” He was clever but eccen 
tric. He was of a firm and decided nature, acting with impartiality and 
fearlessness towards both friends and foes. On one occasion he suspended 
two of his most intimate friends, members of the Court of Policy, in 
consequence of some subterfuge attempted to be practised on him in 
connection with the boedel of an estate. He abruptly resigned in Decem- 
ber, 1813, as the result of a brush with Downing Street, and died in the 
West Indies the following year. 


The psychologist will trace in Adam Lindsay Gordon the ability and 
fearlessness, unhappily united with a want of balance, which marked 
Robert Gordon when he ruled Berbice upwards of a hundred years ago 

—J.G.C. 
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Recent Contrioutions to our Fawna :—Mr. G. E. Bodkin has pub- 
lished in ‘ Parasitology” an article on the Biology of Amblyomma 
dissimile, the tick so commonly seen on our toads. He is satisfied from 
the experiments made that it is able to continue its line parthogeneti- 
cally, ie., a single fertilization by a male will produce fertile females 
through several generations. The bearing of this upon the increase of 
this tick is obvious. Mr. Bodkin has also contributed to the Transactions 
of the Entomological Society, May, 1918, some very interesting notes 
on our Hymenoptera (Ants, Bees and Wasps). Mr, C. B. Williams has 
published in the same Transactions some notes on Butterfty Migrations, 
a very curious and wonderful habit or instinct which has been often 
noted here as well as in other parts of the world. Mr. Beebe’s popular 
book ‘‘Jungle Peace” is quite fascinating and is worth reading by every- 
one, whether naturalist or otherwise, for it is written in a way to interest 
every reader. We may mention in connection with Mr. Beebe’s work 
that his grand book on Pheasants is being published; the illustrations 
are very beautiful, but it is necessarily expensive.—J RB: 


Losses of Members.—We have continually to deplore our losses 
through death or departure from the colony. A prominent member who 
lately died was Mr. H. H. Laurence, who, as a. lawyer, was much 
interested in our early history. He lately helped me in writing a paper 
on the Press in British Guiana. His widow is a bird-lover and has 
done much to find ont the life-histories of our birds. With her departure 
we lose one of our few naturalists.—J.R. - 


An Old Collector.—The following advertisement from the “ Royal 
Gazette” is worth recording :— 


To Naturalists. 


.é 


The Subscriber has on Sale at His house opposite the Market. A very 
Splendid Assortment of the rarest and most beautiful Specimens of STUFFED 
BIRDS in cases; also Bird skins. He also has on hand Two Cases of 
BUTTERFLIES, INSECTS, etc., which he will be glad to dispose of on mod- 
erate terms. 


31st December, 1839. JoHN Kine.—J.R. 


Voters for Financial Representatives, 1840.—It may be noted that 
women were entitled to vote if they paid taxes of 70 guilders and 
upwards. Among the names are four Gladstones including Wm. Ewart, 
six Austins, three of them ladies, Abraham Garnett, George Bagot, etc. 
Absentees voted by their attorneys. —J.R. 


A 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 


Meeting, December 18th, 1918, The Hon. Prof. J. B, Harrison, C.M.G., 
President in the chair. 


A Government letter was read acquainting the Society that the two 
copies of the August ‘‘ Timehri” sent had been received by the Secretary 
of State and that one of the copies was laid before His Majesty the King, 
who had commanded that his thanks might be forwarded to the Society. 


The meeting was informed that the Kev. J. B. Hill had been appoint- 
ed by the Directors to represent the Society at the proposed . Health 
Campaign. 

- The office-bearers for 1919 were duly elected, the Hon. Professor J, 
B. Harrison being re-elected as President. 


It was reported that the Hon. J. B. Laing was leaving the colony and 
the President spoke of his loss to the directorate. Mr. H. L. Humphrys 
suggested that Mr. Laing be elected an honorary. member and it was 
agreed that he be proposed according to the by-laws. 


Lieut. Connolly, of the Canadian Army, gave an account of some of 
his war experiences under the title of ‘‘ A Year at the Front in France and 
Flanders.” A warm vote of thanks was accorded and a collection made for 
the Canadian Ked Cross Fund. 


Donations To Museum, Bauxite with analyses, from the Demerara 
Bauxite Company. 


Meeting, January 27th, 1919. The Hon. Prof, J. B. Harrison, C.M.G., 
etc., in the chair. 


The Hon. J. B. Laing was elected an honorary member. 


The President reported ou behalf of the Directors that the Govern- 
ment had transferred the duties of the Permanent Exhibition Committee 
to the Society and that it would become the Committee of Corres- 
pondence and Exhibitions. 


The death of Colonel Roosevelt was reported and the following cable- 
gram and letter sent to his widow :— 

Nunan to Mrs. Roosevelt, Oyster Bay, New York, “ President and 
Directors, Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society, desire me convey 
deepest sympathy.” 

‘Madam, at a meeting of the Directors of the R. A. & C.S. held on 
the 7th inst, it was resolved :— 


‘That the President and Directors of the Royal Agricultural and 
Commercial Society have received, with profound regret the news of 
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the death of Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, and desire to convey to Mrs. 
Roosevelt and her family the expression of their heartfelt sympathy. 


“The United States has lost its most Representative Citizen and the 
cause of liberty and progress one of its foremost champions. 


‘“‘ The Society treasures the memory of Colonel Roosevelt’s visit and 
addresses in 1916 and recall his constant interest in the welfare of the 
Colony, to which he had promised an early and longer second visit at 
the close of the war.” 

With warmest sympathy, 


‘7. J. Numan” 


It was reported that the Chamber of Commerce agreed to pay rent 
for the Exchange Room. 


The Financial Statement for 1918 was laid over to be audited. 
Meeting February 11th, 1919—The Hon. Professor J. B. Harrison, 
C.M.G., etc., President, in the chair. 


A copy of an address to Hon. J. B. Lairg was laid on the table and 
thanks were accorded to Mr. J. Wood Davis who had been prominent 
in getting it prepared. 


The By-Laws of the revised Committee of Correspondence and 
Exhibitions were passed as follows, and the list of members approved. 


Chapter x.—Committee of Correspondence to be Committee of Cor- 
respondence and Exhibitions. 


1, Add ¥ and Exhibitions ” after “called” and further add at end of 
By-law— 


‘The Committee shall have power to co-opt not more than three other 
persons, for special skill, or in a representative capacity.” 


3. To amend as follows :— 


“The Committee shall be specially charged with the duty of entering 
into and maintaining correspondence with the Society of Arts in London 
and other kindred Societies, and also with literary and scientific individu- 
als elsewhere ; forming and maintaining a Local Museum ; arranging for 
all colonial exhibi:ions, whether held in British Guiana, or in other coun- 
tries or colonies, and including the British Guiana Court at the Imperial 
Institute ; making arrangements for the offering and awardine of pre- 
miums ; and the preparation and issue of handbooks, pamphlets etc. 
relative to the products and commerce of the colony. 


4, and 5, Delete ‘of Correspondence” where it occurs after “Com- 
mittee.” 4 
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COMMITTEE OF CORRESPONDENCE AND EXHIBITIONS 
His Excellency the Governor, Chairman. 


The Honourable the Director of Science and Agriculture, 


Deputy Chairman, 
The Honourable the Colonial Secretary. 


His Worship the Mayor of Georgetown. 
The Honourable A. P, Sherlock. 


M. Nascimento, F.R. H, L. Humphrys. 

G. J. de Freitas, K.C. L, S. Hohenkerk. 

G. A. H. Goring. Edgar Beckett. 

T. T. Smellie. J. Multin. 

Jos. A. King. E. 8S. Christiani (dony. Secty) 
The Commissioner of Lands and Mines (Co-optative.) 

W. P. Humphrey. 9 
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At Present we are showing a most distinctive selection of 


BOXED STATIONERY AND WRITING PADS 
IN POPULAR SHADES. 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 


We carry the two leaders—WATERMAN and SWAN—Points 
to suit every writer; also a large variety of STYLO PENS— 
Long and Short—Black and Red. 


PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


You can always depend on us for your favourite English or 
American Magazine We carry the Best Sellers and receive 
Shipments regularly. 


24, Waits STREET. 


GEORGETOWN. - = - DEMERARA. 


Advertisemenis. 
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THERE IS 
SAFETY IN: USING 


Killem” Disinfectant. 


iT KILLS FLEAS. 


Floors of Offices and Buildings should be freely sprinkled 
with “ KILLEM.” 


“KILLEM” Has a Pleasant Odour. 
“KILLEM ” Does not burn the skin like Carbolic. 


“t KILLEM ” Is far Safer and much Nicer for Indoor Use 
than Carbolic. 


‘ KILLEM,” Unlike Carbolic, does not Impart its Odour 
to Articles of Food. 


“ KILLEM ” In the Bath. 


Use a Wine-glass of Killem Disinfectant in 
a bucket of Water to rinse with after bathing. 


“Killem’” is a True Germicide, 
Price of “Killem” Disinfectant: 
94 cts bottle, 96 cis. galion ia 5-galion jars, 
80 cts. gallon in 40-galion casks. 


BRODIE & RAINER, Ltd, 


GEORGETOWN & NEW AMSTERDAM, 


Advertisements. 


Engagement Rings ! eiecement Rings | 


This is one of A NEW and 


the Articles in lovely lot just 


jewellery that opened, come 


we can surely and pick your 


please you with. choice. 
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Want = oe Me 


Don't throw away your Eye- ~ 
glasses because they have 

been broken. Bring them 

here and we will match the 

damaged lenses perfectly if 

the old ones have suited your 

eyes. If not we will test your 

sight and supply glasses to 

suit, 


SCHULER & SONS, 
21, WATER STREET, 


What to Give Baby. 


HERE you will find an assort- 
ment of Silver Rings, Rattles, 
Baby Pins, Spoons, Cups, and 
many other useful things, all in 
Sterling Silver, and prices to 
suit every pocket. 


———— 
a 


JEWELLERS & OPTOMETRISTS: 
’Phone 521. 


Advertisements. 
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CHARLESTOWN STEAM 
SAW MILLS, 


MUD LOTS 10 & 11, WATER & PRINCES STREETS, 


DEALERS IN: 
HARDWOOD AND SAWN MATERIALS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Rough and Dressed Lumber, Essequebo and 
Demerara Shingles, Hardware, Paints, Oils, 
&c., and every Requisite for Building and 
Repairing Purposes. 
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OUR MILLS ARE EQUIPPED WITH UP-TO-DATE 


MACHINERY: 


FOR SAWING ALL KINDS OF TIMBERS INTO ALL SPECIFIED SIZ io. 


Dressing Lumber of every Description. 


TURNED WORK A SPECIALITY. 


SASH WINDOWS, NEWELS, CART FELLOES, ETC. MADE TO 
ORDER WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


———— 


Orders Executed Promptly and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Thanking our Customers and the public in general for 
their kind patronage, we solicit the continuance 
of same. 


S. S. deFREITAS, 


Attorney & Manager, 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
Zp CHARMILL.” 
TELEPHONE No. 244 
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BABOO RAM SAWH & Co, 


(PARBHU SAWH, Sole Proprietors) 


PRODUCE, PROVISION, LUMBER SHIPPING AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, AGENTS AND RICE MILLERS. 


Shipping Dept : Head Office & Warehouse: Branch Office: 


5 or 7, Werk-en-Rust, 18, Water Street, 49, Roebuck Street. 
Georgetown, Demerara. Georgetown, Demerara. Bridgetown, Barbados. 


PROPRIETORS OF 
SAWH’S RICE MILLING COMPANY. 
LIBERTY ISLAND RUBBER ESTATE. 
DEMERARA SHIPPING & TRADING COMPANY, 


AND SCHOONERS | 


URUGUAY, GLADYS B. SMITH, | 
ALAHAMBRA, Etc. | : 

| 

| 

| 


AGENTS OF 
SCHOONERS :—Mamie Dell, Princess of Avon, Calayera & Perfection. 


EXPORTERS OF 


| 
| 
| 
Rum, Sugar, Rice, Copra, Balata, Fish Glue, | 
Coconuts, Firewood, Charcoals, Shingles, | 
Timbers, &c., &c. | 

| IMPORTERS OF | 

American, Canadian, English & East Indian Foodstuffs, | 
| 
| 

| 

| 


Hardware, Glassware, Fancy Goods, and East 
Indian Brassware and other Curiosities. 
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WEEKLY SAILINGS TO BARBADOS. | 


Advertisements. 


WE IMPORT FOR SALE ON EASY TERMS. 


* PIANOS ” made in England and America, for the Tropics. 
PIANOPLAYERS made to order for extreme Climates! Music to suit ! ! 
Musical Instruments of all sorts. Violin Strings fresh every 
mail, also Mandalin & Guiatar Strings. 

We also tune “ Pianos” and “ Pianolas” on casual calls. We guarantee 
to repair your Old Piano and make it as good as New. We 
attend to, Tune and Repair small Church Organs, also all 
the latest English and American Songs. 

Our Telephone No. is 479—Our Address: Lot 6, High Street, 


S. WEBB & CO. 


A. C, D. WEBB. 


For Quality and Prompiness 
TRY: Us; 
Amateur Plates, and Films Developed, Printed and Enlarged. 
Portraiture taken in all Styles; Enlargements a Speciality. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


LOQUAN’S PHOTO STUDIO, 
P.O. Box 112. 
14, America & Longden Streets, Georgetown, Demerara. 


Standard Life Assurance Company. 


AGENCY: 2, HiaH Street, Newtown, 
GEORGETOWN, 


Revenue ai ..6 8,016,000 
Bonuses Declared .. 39,216,000 
Accumulated Funds ... 66,864,000 
Claims Paid _... .. 174,686,400 
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